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INTRODUCTION. 

'll 

Life and Works of Scott : 

W’lillcr ScoU was bom in Edinburijh, August 15, 1771. 
His fntht:r. also a Walter, was a Writer to the Signet (or 
attoriu y) at Edinburgli and was distantly connected with the 
Senrt-> of liucdijueh : his mother was a KuiherCoid- so he 
i:ami; of tlie. best blood on the Border. ICarly in life he 
was reiuleied lame b\ an attack of teething fever, and Avas 
sent to reel nit his health at tin; hrime of his (Irandfather 
at Sandyknowe where he became first acrjuainted with horde’’ 
ballads and tradition His education, first at the High School, 

, and then at tht: I'niversity of ICdinburgh, does not apyiear 
to ha\e been marked by an) exhibition of signal |M)wers 
of mind. He was indeed a [ilant that flowered late, ('ailed 
to the Scottish bar in 1792 he practised for .some years 
as adhocate but witlioiil an\' prominent success. He then 
di'linitcly left law hw literature. His literary life falls into 
thrd clearly-marked divisitms. In the first or tentative 
Veriod, extending from 1797 to 1805, he t ran .slated a few' 
(Icrman ballads and one of (loethe's dramas (if Middle-Age 
chiy-fi+iy. His first gn^at original und(;rtaking was the collect¬ 
ing and editing a pretty large collection, of the fiokt’ng ballad.s 
and songs of the border undet the nan^e or* t'he Minstrelsv 
of t/h- Si'offis/t Bonier (1803). 'The svamd ])eri(jd of his 
literary activity, fiom 1805 1815, w’as signalised by the pro¬ 
duction in rapid succession of his romantic masterjiieces 
in veist—the Lay in 1805, J/armro// in i SoS, \hv Lady ofi 
the Lake \w 1810, the Visioa of Don Roderick in iSii, Rokchy 
in t 8 i 2 and Lord of the Isles in 1815. In this year he had also 
publi.^hed anonymously the Bridal of Triermain and JJarold 
—a rich crop of poetic enterprises which ensured his reputa¬ 
tion ai d put his name iiermanently at the top of the catalogue 
of p(jets in hi.s country. "I’he sudden *ind meteoric rise (.if 
Byron in the [Kxdic firmament eclipsed Scott, and he Kirned 
to a new line of composition, the prose fiction, in which he 
yet holds a filace of unw'onted magnificence and glory. I'he 
third period of Scott’s life as an author witnessed the»prdlific 
outturn of that marvellous series of novels called by the 
general name of Wavcrle\\ which, more than anything else, 
got for their author the proud appellati^e distinctionfif the 
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Wizfird of the Nortli. 'J'he liirge income from his literary 
labours enabled him to realise the dream of his early childhood, 
to set up life as an ancient bdr«in in a baronial abode, and 
he jnirchased Aljbotsfoid, and was raised to the baronetcy 
in 1820. Hut reverses were at hand. Speculative enterjirij^'s 
made him connect himself with the publishing firms of 
Ballantyne and ('onstable, and, when the crash came. Sir 
Walter found-himself ruined and over head and (;ars in debt. 
Ihit with a fortitude and resolution which has sc'arcely l>een 
found to such an extent in the irritable race of poets, he 
determiiied to pa^ off his liabiiies by the fruits of his literary 
labour, and llu; luMvy work he tiiiis j)ut on himself, wearied 
v/iil the force of life in him, and a .stroke of jiaralysis hurried 
him (jff to the grave but not before he had had tin? satisfaction 
of knowing that the debts had all been cleared uj). He died,, 
at Abbotsford, Se|)t. 21, 1832. 


Since Shakespeare there has never been a genius so 
human and so creative, so rich in liumour, sympathy, pot-lry, 
.so fertile in the production of new an<l real characters, as 
.Sir Walter S(’ott. “Scott is to Scotland what Shakesyeare 
is to England, (loelhe to (h*iniany. It is not in respect of 
general excellence alone that he is worthy of romjiarison 
with Shakespeare. 'J'here are other ])oints of re.scmblance. 
As a man, lie had the same large-ht'arted humanity, the same 
healthy enjoyw»ent <ff life, the same perfect sanity of genius. 
'I'o both Scott and Sfiakcspeare, lile was more than literature. 
•\s writers both were jios^essed of a strrmg and vivid hisKiri- 
cal imagination, and a power uf switt and sustained iiroduc- 
tion astonishing beyond nil re<M>rd. Scott's imagination, liki* 
Shakespeare'.s, lived and delighiial in the jiast. 'lb both 
the past was a land i.)f inexhaustible romance. If Shakes¬ 
peare turned out his three dramatic masterpieces per year, 
Scott was not less cijiial to the anniinl task of three master¬ 
pieces in fiction. Like Shakes])eare, he “never blotted a 
line. ” Where he differs from Shakespeare is in the want of 
speculative power. But his characters are as life-like, his 
scenes and incidents as dramatic, a*- those of Shakespeare; 
it is only in his dramas that Scott's dramatic faciflty fails 
and forsakes him. ” 
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Merits and defects of Scott’s Poetry: 

% 

Merits : 


'rile chief excellence of Scott’s poetry lies in its rejiio- 
•tluction t)f the past made sparkling by a romantic, halo caught 
from his own poetic genius. His pictures are always “strong¬ 
ly drawn’’; his handling is always simple; there is ph'nty 
of inttnsily in his delineations of romantic situations. The 
materials of his verse were drawn from legends and exploits of 
mediai‘\al chivalry, and the personages borrowed partly from 
history and jNirtly from imagination, the former idealized by, 
fancy, and the latter made more real by being associaiotl 
with real men and women known to the reader. 


•* 

His battle-pieces are perhaps unsurpassed in Ihiglish 
■except by those of Shakespeare. 


Hi.s dest'iiptions of nature have more of accuracr of deuiil 
than glow of imagination. 'I’hey are often mere transcTipts. 
Scott* has sometimes no objection to play the moralist by 
■<lrawing out a didactic lesson from a landsctape. 

His gallery of portraits is rich and various ; his poetry 
has an unfailing wholesomeness and freshness' about it; 
and his narrative moves on briskly anc? xvith-an animation 
and vivacity which never flags. ' 


Defects: 

His defects are manifold but chiefly due to what he has 
himself called “a hurried frankness of composition.’’ His 
rhymes are often bad; his grammar sometimes lax: his 
diction prosaic and commonplace: his verse without any 
rich music. 

He generally hovers about the surfeice of things, aiid 
never cares to go deep into the subject. There is thiis in 
him little psychological insight into character; the ret 
workings of the human mind are beyond his ken : he has 
not laid bare the inner spirit of modem life or probed the 
<lo“[)er passions. The result is none of his personages has 
made any lasting impression upon the public mind. 

He never grapples with the mysteries of human life—^and 
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ncvt r presents to llu* reJidcr any of llic harder problems ot 
man's destiny on the earth. # 

Personal Reminiscences in the Lay, 

» 

The Lay may be considered as the “ bright consummate 
llower ” in whicli all the dearest dreams of tlie poet’s youth¬ 
ful fan<T had at length found e\i)re^sion for iheii strength, 
.spirit, tenderne.s.s, and beauty. 'I'he choice of the lier(» was 
dictated by his own affection for the living descendants ol 
(he Haron f)f f'ranstoun. Margaret was dressed out in the 
- form and feature.s if his r>wn first love. One of his ancestors 
had fallen at Killiecrankie ; and it was when he was 
returning from “ waiuk-ring on a foreign strand’'—from Italy 
when? he had cone to recruit health- -that his heart burs! 
forth into that iias.sionale and rapturous admiration for his 
country which has for all limes been indelibly record- 
e<l on all minds in the language of the Lay, In the last 
few lic.es of the poem where the minstrel’s bower is said 
(t) have ri.sen beneath proud Newark’.s tower, there is a ^)alhe- 
reference to the failure of his early day-theam that he 
would be the sheriff or the/rrm/ of liow'hill. An estate neai 
it was actually ofiered for sale about the date of tlie writ¬ 
ing of (he 'T.a}\ and jnany a time, did the poet ride round 
it. inspecting Tf, in j<iinpany with Lord and Lady Dalkeith 

“When summer smiled on sweet Howhill. ” 

lint it \vas destined to he another’s ; and the Yarrow 
did not, as it rolled along, bear burthen to the song of the 
last, of the Scottish minstrels. 

The Composition of the Lay. 

Its occasion. About 1800-2 Scott had deliberately 
linquislied all efibrfs for fame and eminence in his profes 
sion*iis a barrister, and resolved to “ make some figure in 
(he field of literature. ” He was casting about ftw a. .suit- 
abl-e subject Avhen chance threw a subject in his way. The 
youhgjnounte.s's of Dalkeith, wife of the Duke of Ifiiceleuch’s 
h‘'ir, suggested to the |)oet that he might write on the subject 
of fiilpin Horner, a tricksy goblin whose antics the lady 
had*heard of from one of her husband’s tenants. “To 

I 
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hear was to ()l)ey, ” says Scott whose enthusiastic admira¬ 
tion for the lady ct^upled witli liis natural sense of chivalry, 
his reverence for the feudal J^ady of his clan an<l his in- 
fj;rained love of romance, led hiiii to accept the task with 
joy. His first idea w'as to make a ballad and to put it 
amon«< the Border ballads aixl romances which he was then 
('ollecting and collating for his Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Jlorder. But the subject grew rapidly on him, and it le- 
lused to be comprised within the short coiujiass of a balUul. 
Kriends encouraged him in the woik and the poet made a 
larger bid for poetic fame than ht; had ai first anticipated. 
Sir Walter had got the chit; ol the poem in the story ol the 
goblin and he t onnected it with the House of Scott thus 
indirectly pa)ing a compliment to the fair lady luTself, tlu* 
•head of the clan at the time, who had inspired the song. 
In the si.xteenth century a lad\e of Huccleuch, Dame lanel 
Bethune, had created quite a bad odour lor herself by her 
conversance with magic. Her daughter had married the 

hcatl i»f the ('ranstouns thus healing a bloody and perpetual 
hostility betwetn the two families. 'i'he idea struck the 

poet to make the goblin page of Lord Oan.stoun and 
w^iile “waspish, arch and litherlie’’ to evciybody, faithful 
to him. 'I'lius the fiction of the goblin was woven into an 
historical narrative and a picture of Border customs and man¬ 
ners. The poet refers to this origin of the potaii in 11 . 262 3, 

—“I cannot tell how’ the truth may be j 

I say the tale as ’twas said to me ” 

Its date. The poem was first published in 1805. 
It was inscribed “to the Right Honourable ('harlos, Karl 

of Dalkeith, and had an immense anil uniireceilented run 

yielding to the poet a clear income of nearly 12,000. 

Its name. It appears that Scott had at first no idea 
of calling it by its pre.sent name, .\fter he had struck off 
the first few stanzas he handed them ovCr to two very <.‘sti- 
mable friends for their (;riticism and o]Hnion. None ofdthem 
“ said much ” on the subject of lhe.se stanzas and the pix't 
attributed their silence to their di.sgust “ which was greater 
than their good nature chose to expose.” Ixioking iq¥)n his 
effort as a failure, the pt»et consigned the inanii.script to the 
flames. Sometime aflerxvards one of those friends “ enquired, 
with considerable appearance of interest, about the progress 
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<»r thf romance" ami told the poet thnt if they had reinaintMl' 
silent it was not because the writing was J^)iid but because they 
c<)\ild not then arrive at a definite oj)inion about a ]K)cm' 
whicli was so much ‘out of the common road.’’ 'I'hcnce 
fortli Scott rcMimctl ins work in right earnest. 'The fricsal 
in question sugg(*sted “ that some sort of prologue was ncces 
sary to place th<' mind of the hearers in the situation to- 
understand and (mjoy the ])ot;ni. ” And recommended the 
adoption of such quaii't mottoes as Spenser had used to an 
noiincx* the contents of the chapters of his Fairy Queen. 'J’he 
poet agreed in the matter ^)f a prologut; being necc'ssary but 
having doul)ls as to the suitability of the Sj>en;iarian mottoes, 
brought in the old minstrel “as an apjwopriate ])roloeutor, 
by whom the Lay might be sung, or spoken, and the introdiu'- 
tionofwhom betwixt the cantos, might remind thi* readers* 
at inler\als, of the titue, place and circumstances of the 
recitation. 'I’he supernatural machiiury would also have- 
sounded stninge and puerile excej)t in the mouth of one sup¬ 
posed to be living in da)s when .su|)erstitions Aven* not altogethei 
ilis('ri;dited and .singing of times when they were rauipanl. 
'riiis species of cadre or frame, afterwards afforded the poem, 
it^ name of “ tlu; r,ny of the I^ast Min.strel. ” * 


Characteristics of the Lav. 


.sir W alter Scott himself des<Tib(;s the j)oem (see the pr(- 
fju't;) as— 


(i) Fciuii a Komauce : 

It is indeed the truest type of a romance. A romance as 
defined by Scott 's ‘‘a fictitious narrative in prose or verse, 
the interc-st of which turns ui)on marvellous and uncommon 
incidents. " It is thus di.stinguished from a novel in which 
“the events are accoaiiutidated to the ordinary train of human 
events and the modern stale of society. ” But a romance 
because it di^als with the niarvcllous must not be grotes(|ue 
— there (night to be some prcjbability, at least inconsislenc) 
and cojigruity, in it. In the Lay the human story is utterly 
probaWe. Not <ni('e or twic'e in the annals of mankind low- 
Iras been the healing and cementing principU; of life, and 
motliers however strong-willed have failed to thwart the decrees 
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of fate. liven the supernatural element in the story may 
in a sense be regar^d as not being wholly improbable. It 
may be taken as symbolical of the mysterious but neverthe¬ 
less undesirable force or power which does prevail in human 
actions and control them with an irresistible dominance,— 
in this resembling the witches in Macbeth. 

i 2 ) Having a sufernafurat element ; 

The Goblin Page. ('ritii;s from the very first fell foul 
of what is called the machinery of the poem-the superna¬ 
tural element in it, the magic, the s^iirit voices, the wizard 
and the book, and last hut not least the goblin page of 
Lord Cranstoun. Indeed the goblin has been the .subject 
^of universal condemnation. Jeffrey took the lead in the 
‘ Kdinburgh Review ’ and called him “ the capital deformity 
of the poem ’’ and entreated .Scott to “ purge the Lay of 
this ungraceful intruder.’' The poet was so bewildered by 
this universal voice of censure and condemnation that he 
begin to think that the critics were right and he wrong 
and that the Dwarf Page was indeed an “excrescence.” But 
aji excrescence in any sense of the word, the 1 )warf Page was 
not he was and is an essential, integral part of the. story 
as he was the historical origin of the Lay. He comes to 
I.ord f'ranstoun as a visible messenger from thf '.supernatur¬ 
al powcTs who have decitled that he should maflry the daughter 
of his enemy. Reconciliation was so in?:re<lible in days of 
border feuds that such an alliance would ha\e .sounded im- 
probable excejit through spiritual interference, a mode not 
ill in liarmony with Border suiierstition. He makes love’s 
intc rviews possible ; he seduces the child, lets him fall into 
the hards of the English, and thus ])lanes the way for the 
combat on the chances of which lies the hope of his ma-ster’s 
success in getting the hand of Margaret ; and it is he who 
by the one spell which he could pick out of the secret book, 
makes it possible for Cranstoun to irtipersonatc Deloraine 
without .stirring the least .suspicion that he was not wl^at he 
looked .to be.' He, as he is, i.s certainly no excerescence 
and no after-thought, but as the story stands, could hard¬ 
ly have been purged off from the ])oem. , 

The Magic. Nor is the ladye’s magic unnecessary. 
'I’he story turns upon the decree of the supernatural lowers 
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to give Margaret in marriage to (Tanstoiin, and this they 
well knew could not he till “pride .was quelled.” 'I’he 
ladye is able through her magic to hear and understand the 
spirit-voices and she resolves to fight I'ate by a spiritual agency. 
I 3 ut Jsate is irresistible and she fails and finally in great bitter¬ 
ness of heart she wreaks her vengeance on the visible beadle 
of Pate in the grjblin by invoking the great wizard ol her 
cl<ni to lake him to perpiitual imprisonmetU. It must be 
noticed too that the magic is restrained from excessive dis¬ 
turbance of the action. The Iviidve is not allowed bv its 
helj) to foresee and jwevent the English invasion for that 
would have made the main comi)lication of the plot, ('rans 
toun's suit, imjK)S.siblti. 'Lhe su])ernaturxl machinery may 
be childish, and even ridiculous but not excre.sc'ent. It inter- 
penetrati.-s the human story ; the two hang together inse|)arab- 
ly. Moreover let the fastidious reader bear in mind that 
Scott, like all great geniuses, like Homer, for instance, and 
Shakespeare, refused to be confined within the ])infold of 
demonstrable knowledge. He knew, that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our phi^jso- 
I)hics. 

^3) picture of Border mnuficrs and customs. 

Scott says that the Lay “ is intended to illustrate the man 
ners and cuslO'.ns >vHich anciently prevailed on the borders 
of England and Scotland. ” But it can not be admitted 
that the picture is, as it is, a true one,—the poet has 
embellished it with the ‘ fairy fictions” of mediaeval romance. 
The stark moss-troopers were **a vigorous race living in 
un(‘ertain tenure of property and life, divided into clans often 
at feud one with another and owning obedience to no central 
authority their chiefs sheepfarmers who eked out their sub¬ 
sistence by phender, roughly fed, roughly housed, roughly 
armed, and roughly mannered. ” I'he magnificence of Hrank- 
some Castle is thus* out of place, and the description of 
Dclorjyne as “a good knight and true, of noble strain,” 
how'ever much it might be complementary to a Scott and 
flattering to the poet’s own clan instincts, cannot be accepted 
without yuestion. Tlumgh the JMy is thus highly coloiirijd 
in its Ifl-oad as])ects through the lurid atmosphere of poetic 
fancy, suggestions of a true Border life crop out frequently 
as in ithe episode of how the Scotts “ won fair Eskdale, ” 
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llic burning of Wiilt rinlinn'" " Liddcl rower.” tlu: sujH'rsti- 
tious, the unappt;asal>^ ferocity of border feuds, the cons¬ 
tant raids, the vigilant watcli, the warning beacons, the grey 
blood hounds “trained to war,"' the gathering of the clans, 
the raj)id interchange of hospitality and animosity, and per¬ 
haps, their rough loyalty, to a chief who might lead tliein 
to victory and spoil. Scott has lent not a little of the civi¬ 
lizing influences of his own time to soften the angularities and 
idyosincracies of ancient border life,—not a little, imWd, of 
the glow of “ poetic ornanu-nt. It can not but be said that 
Scott was ])res(:rving the truth of poetry at the cost of truth 
of history. 

'I'he picture of border life as drawn by Scott here, may 
[)e thus summed up. A border ('astle was most strongly 
defended by the stoutest fortifications with its “ tatibattled 
portal-arch, ” its “ ponderous grate and massy bar, its dunge¬ 
on keep and the moat going all round it. It was always in 
a stale of armed readiness again.st raids and predatory in 
cursions. A most elaborate sy.stem of watch-fires and bea¬ 
cons ft^ive warning and acted as a summons. ('Ians were 
at, enimity with clans but romantic love .sometimes sjirang 
up in secret among the members of the hostile houses. 
Suiierstilions were rampant; the black art had not yet <*ome 
to be eschewed with horror ; and sins were sought to be 
atoned for by occasional pilgrimages and paymeifls for religious 
purposes. The mo.ss-troopers spared nothin*g and observed no 
liolidays but regarded it as a privilege of border life to steal, 
burn and plunder at all times and in the most cruel, relent¬ 
less manner. 'I'lie Wardens found a hard and bitter work 
to keep them well in hand, and themselves often led expe¬ 
ditions for their punishment and rejjaration of the mischief 
done by them. Disputes were not unfreriuently .settled by 
a fatal combat between two chosen warriors or the offending 
parties, but despite of animosities and all bitterness of feel¬ 
ing, there .seems to have been son.c rtideerning features in 
border life, characteristic devotion to the head of the <'lan, 
chivalrou.s respect for the fair sex, open-handed hospitality, 
Jove of valour, and diTiance of all dangers and ])rcdicaments. 

(4) put into the mouth of an ancient minstrel.* 

'I'o make the story seem probable to contemporary readers 
to whom all supernatural machinery seemed puerile, the^poel 
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wanteil to impart an antique lf>olc to the La}\ and this he 
successfully achieved by putting the rvirrative into the mouth 
of an ancient minstrel who was living in days when the belief 
in supernatural powers had not finally gone out and readers 
brought with them an easy and childlike credulity. As‘the 
poet himself says, “ At length the story appeared so uncouth 
that I was fain to put it into the mouth of my old minstrel 
lest the nature of it should be misunderstood, and T should 
be suspected of setting up a new school of poety, instead 
of a feeble attenqit to imitate the old. ” 'I’lie old ministrel 
.serves as an appropriate prolocutor reminding the reader at 
intervals “ of the time, plactr, and circumstance of the reci¬ 
tation. ” By making him .survive the Revolution (of 1688), 
the poet gave to his spokesman sf)mething of the refinement of 
of modern i)oetry, without making him losi* the sinijilicit) 
of his original modd. 


The Characters : 

The Last Minstrel. With an admirable art, th(i' poet 
Strikes the key-note of &ym\)athy in the reader by present¬ 
ing the figure of the old minstrel, poor, neglected, brfiken 
down with age and its infirmities, with scarcely strength 
enough rertiaining in him to carry the harj), and acconijiained, 
as he fitly might be, by a single orphan chihl. Vet he had 
known better da)^; had been courted by yirim'os and 
high placed in hall ; had sung to kings, lords and ladies 
gay; had known the laws of duel and had j)erhaps helped 
in many; and his eyes moi.sten with tears when he thinks 
of an only child, w'ho might have been the yirojj of his <dd 
age but who had died fighting, but he promy)tly checks the 
source of grief in him for what Scotchman can regret on wIk^ 
has fallen by the side of “ conquering firaeme’’? 'I'he f>oet 
has imyDarted to the weak old man some of his own enthusi¬ 
astic love of art and tfmntry, and we perceive the throbbings 
of his feeble heart when he bursts forth into the magnificent 
dirge of nature’s lamentation over dead poets or the indignant 
condemnation of one, never so proud and great, who is not 
filled A¥ith raptures as “ home his footsteps he has turned from 
wandering on a foreign strand. ” With great relief we leave 
him in yieaceful enjoyment of the latter end of life in a 
simiile hut beneath Newark’s tower. 
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The Ladye. The sudden and bloody death of her 
hushaml, has left hei; at the head of a clan of restless des¬ 
perate free-booters, and in the midst of “ mortal jar ”, but 
with an admirable self-possession and commend she keeps 
her followers well in hand and prosecutes the v.ar with vigour 
and success. She has a stem resolute nature, a pride that 
refuses to be quelled even at tlit* biddings of the supernatural 
powers, and a conM-iousness of her high position and res¬ 
ponsibility that steels her heart against the natural apprehen¬ 
sions of the mother’s heart. The impossible must happen 
before she would make her daughltr her focman’s bride: 
she would much rather see an only son perish or be carried 
into ])erpetual imprisonment than tarnish the unsullied re- 
fiutation of her husband’s clan and castle by surrendering 
Them to the enemy without a blow. She has fi sincere whole¬ 
hearted sympathl) for every individual member of the clan — 
she nur.ses t )eloraine in his illness with a patient submission 
-through her, she was resolved, “no friend shall meet his 
doom ” and is loved and adored by her men with an ecjually. 
sinceivii and whole-hearted devotion, ('ool and self-possessed 
in danger, she has the characteristie hospitability of border 
li(^, all its virtues and vict s- she is conversant with magic 
but she makes no unworthy u.sc of it, and does not seem 

to have been dreatled or loved any the less for it. 

« 

Margaret. Margaret reminds one of Juliet. She alscj 
has given awa)' her heart to a foeii’an, and finds a mother as a 
possible bar in her wav. Hut love triuni[)hs at the end and 
swt'eps away all obstructions. In the pretty long list of 
Scott's maidenly t reations, Margaret holds a remarkable place. 
“Lovelier than the rose so red, yet [laler than the violet 
I.>ale,” the fairest maid of Teviotdalc endears herself to the 
reader at the A'ery first ac(iuaintan(a^ with her: and though 
she does nothing, and could not jiossibly have done anything, 
her mother and fate against her, towards the achievement 
ol the one great end for which she seems to live, the very 
helplessness of her position and the delicacy of her character 
are her noble.st passports into the heart of the reader. Our 
hearts throb with her and we are ourselves stretched on the 
rack of .suspense when the combat is being foiigfit that 
is to decide her fate. And our joy is nonetheless at her 
success, for she has done what prayers and penances c<Aild 
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not do, brought peace where there was conlenlion, reconci¬ 
liation of ancient hostilities, and amity and hope and joy. 

The Boy. A chi}) of the old block, the de.sj)erate 
courage of the border chieftain ran in lii.s veins. He li.'^>ed 
from his nurse’s knees his resolution to avenge his father’s 
murder ; he bestrode the truncheon of a spear, and rode round 
the hall, a fancied moss-trooper, giving promise of what he 
would be. When we next find hini in the wood, he is noth¬ 
ing daunted by the strangeness of the situation, faces the blood¬ 
hounds manfully and beats them back, and treats the threats 
and menaces of the English archers with an amount of 
nonchalance which wrings admiration even liom his foes. 
'I'he boy scarcely rued his flight as the i)rize of the combat, 
llu* old blood was uj) in him, and he longed “to see the fight. 
We are concerned in the fate of so brave a boy. and with 
deep relief and satisfaction we .see him re.^tored to his mother’s 
lap to be reared there as the redoubtable heir of a redoubt 
abk' clan. 

Deloraine. Sir ^\'iHiam of Delorainc’ was a ly})ic4il fiorder 
raider. A stark moss-troo])ing Scott, stout of hand apd 
steady of heart. 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

„ Dectmber’s snow, or July's })ridc . 

Alike to him was tide or time,' 

Moonle.ss midnight or matin prime. 

H'S epithet of ‘ good at need’ \)as )jerfectly justified by his 
enthusiasm and prom{>tne.s,s in the eveeulion of his ladye's 
behests, and perhaps bv his being the imcoiiseioiis ('aiise ()f 
the healing u|) of the blood feud between the Scotts and tlie 
Cranstoiins. He was totally ignorant of even the rudimtnts 
of knowledge : lie could not have saved liis neck by reading 
a line of I.atin. Mass or I’raycr he knew none, nor eared 
for any, exee})t ‘ to* patter an Ave Mary’ when out on oi.e 
of his fre(iuent forays. Hut he had a bold heart and was 
extremely serviceable. Nothing daunted by even the siifier 
natural sights and sounds which cncom|)assed liim in the 
chancel f)f the Abbey, he took the Hook out of the IVizard's 
graVL and without waiting to do j)cnance or take rest, he 
rode off back again to his mistress. In the way a mishap 
befUlh him. He is wounded and undone by a lance-thrust 
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from Oiinstoun but not before he has given a marvelloii.s 
exhibition of his own prowess. 'I'he reader who is in the 
secret has [)ity for him in his distress for he knows that the 
tale’s necessity requires liim to Ixi vaiKiuished and is perhaps 
not unwilling to concede a little to the waspish influence of 
the malignant Dwarf. The finest traits of his character 
come out in the duel si'ene when rather than suffer his mis 
tress to jeo[)ardise herself for his sake, he runs out of his sick¬ 
bed, unawares that soiuelvody else has done the work for him ; 
and when he finds the gallant Musgrave lying dead on the 
field, with a mixture of genuine n-gret and rough chivalry 
wishes his antagonist back again to life that he might have 
the honour of measuring strength with him and perhaps hav¬ 
ing his revenge on him for his slaying “a sister's son to him. ’* 
•Deloraine seems t<j ha\e been dear to the poet who has 
given in him along with the natural wildne.ss and love of ad¬ 
venture characteristic of a border raider, traits of character 
w'hich lift him in the estimation of the reader far above the 
common level of the stout rohhta- of shee[) and cattle” such 
as th(^ border raiders generally were. 

“ He was void of rancorous hate, 

* d'hough rude and scant of courle.sy ; 

In raids he spilt hut seldom blood, 

Unless when men at arms withstood, 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. ’’ 

Lord Cranstoiin. He was the chief of a clan in mortal 
feud with the ScoUs of Buccleuch. But he is represented 
in the story as the devoted lover of Margaiet, the only daughter 
of the Ladye who was now the head of the Scotts. And 
a worthy lover was he, not a temporising, fortune-hunting, 
puny one but a sincere and yjassionatc admirer of Margaret, 
with a sterling worth and essential nobility of character, 
an ingrained chivalry, a dauntless courage, a great physical 
prowess imd an equally great moral elevation. 

He was stately, and young, and tall; 

Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall. 

His encounter with Deloraine shows him to the best 
advantage. Ho gives proof that he is no mean, sjiieak- 
ing coward, and, when the knight falls, “ his noble"mind 
is inly moved” and he promptly bids his page stanch 
the vround and carry him safely home to Branksome. 
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^Ve next see him in the court-yard of the castle before the 
fateful nioniing of the duel has yet downed, taking bis leave 
of Margaret, resolved that he should fight for J)eloraine, and, 
if possii)le, win the consent of her motVtcr but winning the 
■combat for her. In the “ dire debate” he gives another ahd 
a more singular proof of his courage and strength, beats 
down Musgrave, carrie.s the boy, the prize of the victor, to 
his mother the Ladye, and is promised the hand of Margaret 
•in holy wedlock. He has of course none of the desperate 
bravado which characterised the old border chieftains—he is 
no young Lrichinvar—in his secret trysts with Margaret he 
■shows not the least hint of any idea to get her in any but 
the nio.st legitimate ways,-—and is thus perha])s a good deal 
embellished by the romantic imagination of the poet. Hut 
as he is we love him and wi.sh him happy in the comjwny 
•of Margaret. 

The Dwarf Page. 'J'he Dwarf was scarcely “an 
earthly man.” He thrust himself on Lord Oanstoun in 
a preternatural way but “of his .service full fain” was he, 
though he was “ waspi.sh, arch, and litherlie ” to others as 
he was awfully distorted in appearance. He emee saved 
the life of his master by carrying him surreptitiously *off 
from St. Mary’.s (?hapel of the Tvowes when the l^adye of 
Branksome came to burn the knight in it. He brought 
about the secret meetings of U>ve between Cranstoiin and 
Margaret; put hi.^ master on guard by giving signal of 
the near approach of Deloraine ; ciirricd the wounded Scott 
to Branksome but not before he had learnt from the magic 
book one seerret spell that could make things appear what 
they were not; lured the boy out of St. J)avid’.s tower into 
a wood; and himself stayed in the castle and personat¬ 
ed the young heir of Branksome in his stead. 'I’liis secret 
spell was again of great service to his master when on 
the early dawn of the day of combat, he had a meeting 
with Margaret eveh in the courtyard of Branksome castle 
and« the sentries took him for an ally and friend. In the 
last canto the Dwarf has his share of joy in his master’s 
wedding but his pranks upon the servants and retainers 
of the castle become intolerable,—suddenly there are flash¬ 
es of lighting in the sky and the rolling of thunder 
loud and deep and the hall is filled with “ smouldering 
sm<$ke, ” and in it the elvish Dwarf vanishes for ever. 
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'i’liroiii^^houi all tin- tini-- lit* iiiowd n 'jnu^an sot !« 
hr was hrard lo sprak twt< ;\»)r(ls only, “losi, lost, lo'sj', and 
“found, found, loiind”. ( rliirs haw* kuin f(*It pii//,!ed .s 'to 
wliai hr had lost and whai he had found. l‘ers!ia| s u \\,is 
Wirhaid Sroll, du- iradiUonavs nu»i;»rian ol die hinidy, \nUo 
slill IrU inleresU-d in ihr lor\nnrs of his 'vuisr dial iiad s.-m 
[he imj) lo lu-1]) in reronrilinr dir two hosliir elans ol Si oM 
iiiid f'air by a h ijipy allianrr brtweeii twt» oi ihriT rhiri im in 
br(s. riius tlir i'i\ ol drspaii n Urred to l.h liavini; stjayid 
away from his masli.-i and dial of hope To his hai nj; iir< n 
restored to him a^.iin. That lu; is taken aw.»y by •};«■ •r'-aul 
;s r\idrnt iViim tiir lari dial a sli.ipr was visibi’*, 

“.\ shajir with amire wra[)prd .noiim], 

\Vith a Mroiiii[ht Spanish lialdrie bound” 

!ind this was thr shripi- in whit h ^\’illiam 'if -Irloia iv '..id 
>rrn thr wizard in Ills t;ra\r. 'I'hr mielitv nsisin whs iikusmI 
'o k-t In'm know onlv one spell -lieeaust' that wouk! belielplnl 
ill biin.:;ini' aboiil tlir obirrl of bis eii«;.si - and wJirn di< Ibvail 
;.tlempLi-d to j)r\ liirtlier into thr snarl liook, ll.e man <>: rufrlil 
siiiot^ him sorr, a blow whii’h eorrrrlial liiin lor evrr. 

• The Date of the Tale. 

“ riir dalr of the Tail- ilsrlf is alioiU liu' inaldir ■! tlur 
-ivtrriuh ern!ui\, wlun most ol the ]irrsona}^r.s irtnally 
nonrislied” (SroiiS I’rrfaia j. l-'iom tin Inirodwedon vv* Ii.mii 
that whrn thr minslirl s,tiis; his /.ftv, tiu •rrbrUlon ol Moi. 
nioiilh Was o\rr : ihr Krvohition ol i n.SS' had taken pia< >■ ; 
iiiid “a straiii'i i (ilk d thr Smarts’ thnne'. (hr. ilir /mj its«. ii 
p-rfiMs lo a time nuu h larlier, falling in rri;;n .1 Kdwart? v.., 
\\hrn thr iinfortunjitr (Jim-n Marx of Scotland xxas yrl a i hikl 
and her motlu r. Marx’ol fiui'.r, was thr KrjLy nl o* Sioil.and 
(ser on iii. h'hr ladx ol l*Mnkst>n'.t-, Ikii -i J.ai/t 

IJraloii, artu.dlx' lixrd :it die timr. ;n tuall\ .issianbka! ji' I" 
<•1.111 for thr Imrniiii; ol thr kirk ol St. Mats ni tlie .’iiul 

ba<l ar<|iiiri'tl an inu xiablr notoriety bx Jirr ('«)iiversa iv'di 
ma^ir. Thtir xvas a ariuallx a wartlrn raid led by thr ;uul 
oli.sdnale I.oid I >r« ri-. \\ ard<ai ol thr \\ I’sl Marches, .at tli<* 
head ol a mixed arnix ol I'^n^iish art liers and ^iOrinaii oirr- 
eenarie.s. M'alter S<'on of ] lardeii who eaine to his Liidyr s 
help, lived about th- lime, and .so Tliirlest.-inr “rri«ly, ayr 
nvidx. for thr fiekr’. I'fir liadle .\ni:ram JVIoor Xil.e"'h is 
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ri‘fiTn.‘d to as n ri'ccMit event, was fouj^ht in 1545, and the 
(iailant and unlortunate Henry Howard, hiarl of Surrey, whose 
<leath is m()urned in Fit/traver's song^ wtis beheaded alamt 
that time. All these and such-like circumstanres to^^ether 
with the super.stitious air which hangs about the j)oeni, and 
the t«>ne of chivalry which runs through it, serve to creat ^‘n 
the mind an im])ression of the 'I’udor times when the long 
('ivil War of the Rosc's had unsettled the country and lelt the 
I )ebatcable I..and a prey to hordes of cattle-lifti-rs and moss¬ 
troopers. 

The Time of Action ; 


‘‘The time oc('iipi(;d in the action,’’ 
preface, ‘‘is 'Phrei; Nights and Three da}s. 

L (r), First night. 


sa)s 


Scott in the 


'I’he feast is over at liranksomt' at noon and Deloraim '^ets 
out for Melrose in the evening, reaches it at midnight, and 
starts back out break j)f day : 


“When Hawick he passed, had carfew rung, 
Now midnight lands were in Melrose sung” ® 

“ 'I'he knight bri;athed fri-c in the morning 
w'ind ’’ 

(IT. 274) 


(iFirst day. 


'I'he combat with Cransloun, and the seduction of tlu; 
into the wood, take up a whole day : “ So passed 

day, the etfening fell" (Ill. 305), 

11 . (2.) Second night. 


boy 

tht; 


'I'he watch fires are visible ; the sene.schal sends out 
for the gathering of the clans ; intimation is despatched 
to the Regent of the approach of the enemy : and active 
])reparation are m^dt: on through the night : “\\,rlcome 
was the keep of day" (HI. 420). 

(2). Second day, 

'I'he ICnglish army marches on Branksomc ; after word.s 
of defiance on both sides, the arrangement is made that 
a due^ shall decide, the quarrel and so sunk down the sun’s 
declining ray ” (V. 127). 
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III. (3). 'I'hird ni^ht. 

'J’lie revelry and merrynuml at IJranksome ; tlie making; 
of the lists ; Margaret had a broker, sleej)' and is the first 
to rise with “the <lawning day ’’ (V. 167). 

(3). 'J'hirtl day, 

'I'he combat which lakes places at “the fourth hour from 
the keep of dawn” (H'. 558) ; the spousal rites are ended 
before “the merry hour of noon” (VI. 81-2); the feast 
and the franks of the Dwarf occupy thi* rest of the da\’ 
until the .sun sinks (VI. 406). 

With the vanishing (jf tin* I )warf the action really comes 
to an end. 'I'he Bridal and the Day of Intercession are 
only attended to but tlo not fall properly within the 
compass of the story. 

The Merits and defects of The Lay. 


'The nu'.rits of the Lay are obvious and its defects art* 
obvious tot). There is a simj)licity and sincerity in the narra¬ 
tive which charms the reader. 'I'la; figure of the pour, 
old minstrel, an orj)han-boy his sole companirai in life, 
at once strikes a chortl of sympathy in us, which is 
strengthened by the picture ol Slargaret loving, as it wert;, 
hoj>de.s.sly when a stern mother is seen to bt: sternly 
resohed against it. 'I'lie characters are admirably drawn 
but with no attempt ;it subtle analysis. Bur jjerhaps the 
chief interest of the poem is centred, *as .Sc()tt himself 
tells us, in its descrijitions as that of marmion is in its 
delineation of character, and ot The Lady of The Lake in 
the plot. 'I'here is also to be found frequently in the 
Lay as el.sewhere in Scott what Ruskin has called “ the subtle 
aromrt of place names. ” —romantic associatic»ns about a 
name giving to it a (harm which i.s irre.sistible. 'Fhe 
halo of romance which hangs about and illuminates the 
the sU)ry ; the brisk movement of incidents which are 
never tediously j)rolonged; the successful di.sentanglement 
of an almost de.sperate catastrophic ; the sudden oiitweliing 
of the poet's inspiration on love, the ileath of ]>oets, and 
enthusiastic patriotism,—these con.stitute the sterling worth 
and fascination of the Iaiv. 


% 

"I 


The defects are tho.se of style, due to .Scott's habit 
of hurried writing. 'i'he language is often rude and un- 
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jK>lishi*tl : llu* .-iri- s(»nK;liinc;s ilt ivnd s'.u'.n. 

In h.i\(‘ l)c«‘n souglit for ; tlir riglil word dos*^ tint alw.iys 
.sjjpeiir in tiu; riyht phnv (sec on v. ly^) ; the |)roix*r n.iincs 
are inan\ of’ them uncouth and luipronouncihlc ; and the 
j^rainmcr is not iinlrccinently lax. Ihil if tht'.sc w(‘re vvta't;lual 
against the soli»l nicrils o tiu- /ar, there eoiild he lidle 
dilllciencc of opinion tluil the l>a1anc(‘ would incline in favour 
of the latter.' 

The language and metre of The La w 

/.af/^aa^^e : 

hi his N’erse, Scott jirolesses to have loilovved .i s;i'e.Ll aim 
that of •'■eii^raftint; modern udhiement cm ancient simplieiiy'’. 
In other words, he would retain the vigour untl (aier^y of the 
nl<l ballad poelrv hut substitute the rudeness of its diction 
by the more ariisti(' l.in|j;ua^e of his own time. .\iid this he 
seems to have done sma'cssfully. '[’lie verse never becomes 
dull and laiiLiuid, nor ever eneumberetl with the iii.elilv • 
wroLii^ht poetii orn.imenlation oi ilie ei_v,hteenth eenturv. It 
moves sprii^htfully alonj^-- a rieh eurrtail with a ioui;h and 
ready music all its own —aiul has a viii;our ami animation 
that eniKtliles it. We <iuote two illustrations at random. « 

(/) W’as freiiuenl heard the heavy jar, 

Where massy stone and iron bar. 

Were piled on eidioini; kei'p and tower, 

T4) vfhelm the foe with di’adly shower. 

111. 400. 

iH) 'The harp'-. wil«l ncaes, though hush'd the sonu, 

'The mimic march of death prolong ; 

Now seems it far. and now a tuvir. 

Now meets, and now ehulc'S the ear ; 

Now St enis some mountain sidi- to sweep. 

Now laintly dies in vallev deej). 

^ V. 514-19. 

, Me/re : — 

In 1800 Sir John Stoduarl, travelling in Siotland leeitcd 
to the pt)et, t'oleridge’s unfinished poem of'('hrislalieT trom 
the 5^1 ss. SeoU found in the four beat metre in whieh this 
lieautiftii torso is written, a mode of making the old ballad 
metre more flexible and perhaps more animating ; and ac- 
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In; ailopt-.**!, ami improved it in The Tmx. Coleridge 
had laid ^l^es^ on the great prineipK' that the aeceiits alone 
are to be counted ami ^he syllables ignored, in direct con- 
iravention of the regular I’higlish j)rosodial notation in which the 
number of stressed syllable deteruiines the metre ami character 
of the verse. Lay was <*onst meted on the four beat principle : 
a line might ('onsist of any number of syllable? provided it 
had four beats r)r aeeenls, and no more. 'I'he first .stan/a of 
f'.into 1, is an apt illustration: 


'The feast ] was d’ea- ] in Brank ] some tdw’r, 

And the l«*id | \e had gone | to her .se [ (’ret bdw’r : 
Her bdw i | that was guard | cd l)\ word | and by spell, 
Dead ly 1 to hear | and dead \ ly to tell — 


Judged by the ordinary rules of ICnglish Prosody this would 
Ife an impossible mixture of iambuses, tr(M*hes and anapaests. 
Hut vScoll cared little as long as ea<*h line had only four stresses 


The great defect of Scott's v( rs<‘ is the frtM|uent accurencc 
of had and imperfect rhymes. I^'lhap^ tin* most notorious ex¬ 
ample is in the lines ;— 

* Say to )our lor<ls of high emprize 
• Who war on women and on hoys. 


In rule stan/a, N’.W’III of V., Ave notice four pairs of bad 
iliMiies; wraith, breath; loved, proved ; heart ill e, courtesy; 
blood, withstood, feiul. 'The fact i.s, as Scott has* himself said, 
that there was “a hurried franknes.s of cortposition” about all 
his writings, calculated to please all, but in which the poet had 
little oc(*asif>n for pause or hesitation and, one might fancy, 
for poiulering over a ihyme that proved troublesome or refused 
to be accommodated to the idea. 


The Story of the Lay, 

Canto I. The poem opens with a description of the 
warlike establishment of Branksome Hall, and the first in¬ 
cident that occurs is a dialogue bet^veen the spirits of the 
adjoining mountain and river, who after con.siilting the .‘itars, 
declare that no good fortune can over bless the mansion “till 
pride he quelled, and love be free.” The Lady, whose 
forbidden studies had taught her to understand the laijguage 
of such speakers, over hears their conversation, and vows, if 
possible, to retain her purpose in spite of it. She calls a 
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gallant knight of her train therefore, and directs him to ride 
immediately to the Abbey of Melrose, and there to ask from 
the Monk of St. Mary’s Aisle, the migiity book that was hid 
in the tomb of the Wizard, Michael Scott. 'I'he remaindei 
of the first Canto is occupied with the night Journe) ofj the 
w'arrior. 

Canto II. When he delivers his me.ssage the monk 
appears filled w'ith consternation and terror, but leads him at 
last through many galleries and chajiels to the spot where the 
wizard was interred ; and, after some account of his life and 
character, the w'arrior luaves up the ton\hstone, and is daz/leil 
by the streaming splendour of an ever—burning lamp, which 
illuminates the se})ulchre of the enchanter. With trembling 
hand he takes the book from the side of the deceased, and 
hurries home with it in his bosom. In the meantime, LoiU 
Cranstoun and the lovely Margaret have met at dawn in the 
woods adjacent to the castle, and are repeating their vows of 
true love, when tlu y are startled by the approach of a horse¬ 
man. 'rile lady retreats, and the lover rides away. 

Canto III. Advancing he finds it to be the messengei 
from Banksome, with whom, as an hereditary enemy, he 
thinks it necessary to enter immediatel) into comliat. 'I’he 
poor knight fatigued with his nocturnal adventures, is dis¬ 
mounted at the first shock and falls desperately wounded 
to the ground : while Lord Cranstoun, relenting to the 
kinsman of his beloved, directs his page to attend him to the 
castle, and gallops home before any alarm can be given. 
Lord Cranstoun’s page is something unearthly. It is a little 
misshapen dwarf whom he found one day when he was hunting 
in a solitary glen, and took home with him. It never .sjieaks 
except now and then to cry “lost! lost! lost! and is, on the 
w’hole, a hateful, malicious little urchin, with no one good 
quality but his unaccountable attachment and fidelity to his 
master. 'I'his personage, on approaching the wounded 
Borderer, discovers the mighty book in his bo.som, which he 
finds some difiiculty in opening, and has hardly had time to 
read a single spell in it w’hen he is struck down by an invisible 
hand, and the claps of the magic volume shut suddenly more 
closeiy than ever. 'J'his one spell, however, entbles him to 
piacticc every kind of illusion. He lays the wounded knight 
on. his horse and leads him into the castle, while the warders 
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SL‘c but a wain of l^y. He throws him down un- 

]jerceivcil at the door of the lady’s chamber, and turns to 
make good his retreat. In passing through the court, however, 
he .sees the young heir of Kuccleuch at play, and assuming 
the form of one of his companions, tempts him to go out with 
him to the woods, where, as soon as they pass a rivulet. lie 
assumes his own shape and bounds away. The bew'ildered 
child is met by two English archers, who m..ke prize of him, 
and carry him off, while the goblin page returns to the castle, 
where he personates the young baron to the great anno)ance 
of the whole inhabitants. The lady finds the wounded knight, 
and eagerly emplo)s charms for his reeoNery, that she may 
learn tlie story’ (»f the disaster. The lovely Margaret in the 
nteantime is sitting in her turret gazing on the westen star, and 
4iusing on the scenes of the morning, when she discovers the 
blazing beacons that announce the approach ot an English 
enemy. 'I’he alarm is immediately given, and bustling pre¬ 
parations made throughout the mansion for defence. 

Canto IV. r he English force, under the coiiiiiiand of the 
Eords*Howard and Dacre, speadii) apjiears before the castle, 
leading w’iih them tlie young liuccleuch, and projiose that the 
lady should either give up .Sir Wiiliam of Deloraine (who had 
been her messenger to Melro.se), as having incurred the guilt 
of March treason, or receive an English garrison within her 
walks. She answers, with much s[)irit, that her \insinan will 
clear himself of the imputation of treasoif by single combat, 
and that no foe shall ever get admittance into her fortress. 
The English lords being secretly apprised of the approach 
of powerful succours to the besieged, agree to the proposal of 
the combat, and stipulate that the boy shall be restored to 
liberty or detained in I ondage according to the issue of 
the battle. The lists are appointed for the en.suing day, and 
a truce being proclaimed in the meantime, the opposing bands 
mingle in hospitality and friendship. 

Canto V. Deloraine being wounded was ex[)ected to 
appear by a cliarnpion, and some contention arises for Ihe 
honour of that substitution, 'i’his however, is speadily 
terminated by a person in the armour of the warrior himself, 
who encounters the English Champion, slays him, and 3eads 
the captive young chieftain to the embraces of his mother. 
At this moment Deloraine hiivself appears, half clothed 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 1805. 

The Poem now offered to the Public is intended to illustrate 
the customs and manners which anciently prevailed on the 
Borders of England and Scotland. The inhabitants, living 
in a state partly pastoral and partly warlike, and combining 
habits of constant depredation with the influence of a rjide 
spirit of chivalry, were often engaged in scenes highly suscep¬ 
tible of poetical ornament. As the description of scenery and 
manners was more the object of the Author, than a combined* 
and regular narrative, the plan of the ancient metrical romance 
was adopted, which allows greater latitude, in this respect, than- 
would be consistent with the dignity of a regular poem. The 
same model offered other facilities, as it permits an occasional 
alteration of measure, which, in some degree, authorises the 
changes of rhythm in the text. The machinery also, adopted 
from popular belief, would have seemed puerile in a poem, 
which did not partake of the rudeness of the old Ballad, or 
Metrical Romance. 

For these reasons, the Poem was put into the mouth of 
an ancient Minstrel, the last of the race, who, as he is supposed 
to have survived the Revolution, might have caught somewhat 
of the refinement of modern poetry, without losing the simpli¬ 
city 04 his original model. The date of the tale itself is about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when most of the personages 
actually flourished. The time occupied by the action is three 
nighls and three days. 



INTRODUCTION. 


The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek, atid tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy : 

The last of all the Bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, well>a-day ! their date was fied, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 

He carolled, light as lark at morn; 

No longer, courted and caressed. 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay. 

The unpremeditated lay ; 

Old times were changed, old manners gone 
A stranger filled the Stuarts* throne ; • 

The bigots of the iron time • 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor. 

He begged his bread from door to door : 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a King had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower ; 
The Minstrel gazed with wistful ey^— 

No humbler resting-place was nigh. 

With hesitating step, at last, 

The embattled portal-arch he passed. 
Whose ponderous grate, and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war, 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 
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The Duchess marked his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials«tell, 

That they should tend the old man well: 40 

For she had known adversity, 

Though born in such a high degree ; * 

In pride of power, in beauty's bloom, 

Had* wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb ! 


When kindness had his wants supplied, 45 

And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride : 

And he began to talk, anon, 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him God ! 50 

A braver ne’er to battle rode: • 

And how full many a tale be knew. 

Of the old warriors of Buccleuch; 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 

To listen to an old man’s strain, 55 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though week, ^ 

He thought e’en yet, the sooth to speak, 

That, if she loved the harp to hear, • 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; 60 


The age(^ Minstrel audience gained. 

But, when he reached the room of state, 

Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 

Perchance he wished his boon denied : 

For, when to tune his harp he tried, 65 

His trembling hand had lost the ease, 

Which marks security to please ; 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 

Came wildering o’er his aged brain— 

He tried t^ tune his harp in vain. 70 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 

Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain. 

He never thought to sing again. 


75 
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It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had playedjt to King Charles the Good, 
When he kept court at Holyrood ; 

And much he wished, yet feared, to t'y 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, * 
And an uncertain warbling made— 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild. 

The old man raised his face, and smiled. 
And lightened up his faded eye, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy ! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong. 

He swept the sounding chords along : 

The present scene, the future lot. 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot: 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost : 

Each blank, in faithless memory void, 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

’Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 
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CANTO FJRST. 

1 . 

1'he feast was over in Branksome ti^er, 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower ; 

Her bower, that was guarded by word and by spell, 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell— 

Jesu Maria, shield us well ! ' ■ 5 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared tojcross the threshold stone. 

II. 

I'he tables were drawn, it was idlesse all ; * 

Knight, and page, and household squire, 

Loitered through the lofty ball, K' 

Or crowded round the ample fir#. 

'I'he stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 

And urged, in dreams, the forest race, 

From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 15 

III. 

Nine-and twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 
Nine-and'twenty squires of name . 

Brought them their steeds from bower to stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall, 20 

Waited, duteous, on them all : ■ « 

They were all knights of mettle true, 

Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 


t 
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IV. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 

With belted sword and spur on heel ; 35 

They quitted not their harness bright. 

Neither by day, nor yet by night: 

They lay down to rest 
With corslet laced, 

Pillowed on buckler cold and hard ; 3C' 

They carved at the meal 
VVith gloves of steel. 

And they drank the red wine through the helmet barred 

V. 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men. 

Waited the beck of the warders ten : 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, 1 trow, 

And with Jedwood-axe at saddle-bow : 

A hundred more fed free in stall:— 40 

Such was the custom of Branksome Hall. ' 

I 

VI. 

« 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight ? 

Why watch these warriors, armed, by night ? 

They watcl#, to hear the blood-hound baying ; 

They watch, to hear the war-horn braying— 45 

To see St. George’s red cross streaming,— 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming ; 

They watch, against Southern force and guile, 

Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy’s powers, 
Threaten Branksome’s lordly towers, 5< 

Prom Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle, 

• VII. 

Such is the custom of Branksome Hail. ~ 

Many a valiant knight is here : 

But he, the Chieftain of them all, 

*His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 

Beside his broken spear* 


55 
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Bards long shall tell 
How Lord Walter fell! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, . 

The furies of lhe*Border war; 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden, 
And heard the slogan’s deadly yell— 
Then the Chief of Branksome fell. 

vin. 

Can piety the discord heal, 

Or stanch the death-feud's enmity ? 

Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal, . 

Can love of blessed charity ? 

No ! vainly to each holy shiine. 

In mutual pilgrimage, they drew : 
Implored, in vain, the grace divine, 

For chiefs their own red falchions slew. 
While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 
While Ettricke boasts the line of Scott, 
•The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal jar. 
The havoc of the feudal war, 

Shall never, never be forgot! 


In sorrow, o’er Lord Walter’s bier, t 
The warlike foresters had bent. 

And many a flower, and many a tear, 

Old Teviot’s maids and matrons lent: 

But o'er her warrior’s bloody bier 
The Ladye dropped nor flower nor tear ! 
Vengeance, deep-brooding o’er the slain. 
Had locked the source of softer woe: 
And burning pride, and high disdain, 
Forbade the rising tear to flow,, 

Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisped from the nurse’s knee— 
** And, if I live to be a man, 

My father’s death revenged shall be ! ” 
Then fast the mother’s tears did seek 
To dew the infant’s kindling cheek. 
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X. 

All loose her negligent attire, 

All loose her golden hair, » 95 

Hung Margaret o’er her slaughtered sire, 

And wept in wild despair. 

But not alone the bitter tear ' 

Had filial grief supplied ; 

I'or hopeless love, and anxious fear 100 

Had lent their mingled tide: 

Nor in her mother's altered eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. 

Her lover, ’gainst her father’s clan, 

With Carr in arms had stood, 105 

When Mathouse Burn to Melrose ran, 

All purple with their blood. 

And well she knew, her mother dread, ' 

Before Lord Cranstoun she should wed. 

Would see heron her dying bed. 110 


XI. 

Of noble race the Ladye came : 

Her father was a clerk of fame, 

Of Bethune’s line of Picardie : 

He learned the art, that none may name, , 

In Padua, far beyond the sea. 115 

Men*said, he changed his mortal frame 
By feat of magic mystery ; 

For when, in studious mood, he paced 
St. Andrew’s cloistered hall. 

His form no darkening shadow traced 1 20 

Upon the sunny wall! 

XII. 

And of his skill, as bards avow, 

He taugiit that Ladye fair. 

Till to her bidding she could bow 

The viewless forms of air. 125 

And now she sits in secret bower, 
in old Lord David’s western tower. 

And listens to a heavy sound, 

That moans the mossy turrets round. 
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Is it the roar of Teviot's tide, 130 

That chafes against the scaur’s red side ? 

Is it the wind that swings the oaks ? 

Is it the echo fit>m the rocks ? 

What may it be, the heavy sound, 

That moans old Branksome’s turrets round ? 135 

XIII. 

I 

At the sullen, moaning sound. 

The ban-dogs bay and howl, 

And, from the turrets round. 

Loud whoops the startled owl. 

In the hall, both squire and knight 140 

Swore that a storm was near, 

And looked forth to view the night, 

But the night was still and clear ! 

XIV. 

Lrom the sound of Teviot’s tide, 

Chafing with the mountain’s side, 145 

From the groan of the wind-swung oak, 

From the sullen echo of the rock, 

From the voice of the coming storm, 

The Ladye knew it well. 

It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 150 

And he called on the Spirit of the Fell. 

XV. 

River Spirit. 

“Sleepest thou, brother ?” 

Mountain Spirit. 

“Brother, nay ; 

On my hills the moon-beams play— 

From Craik-cross to Skelfhill Pen, 

By every rill, in every glen, »55 

Merry elves their morrice pacing, 

To aerial minstrelsy, 

Emerald rings on brown heath tracing, 

Trip it deft and merrily. 

Up, and mark their nimble feet! 160 

Up, and list their music sweet!" 
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XVI. 

River Spirit* 

• 

“Tears of an imprisoned maiden 
Mix with my polluted stream; 

Margaret of Branksome, sorrow-laden, 
Mourns beneath the moon’s pale beam. 
Tell 'me, thou, who view’st the stars. 

When shall cease tbe.se feudal jars ? 

What shall be the maiden’s fate P 
Who shall be the maiden’s mate s'” 

ft 

XVII. 

Mountain Spirit. 

“Arthur’s slow wain his course doth roll, 
In utter darkness round the pole; 

The Northern Bear lowers black and grim 
Orion’s studded belt is dim ; 

Twinkling faint, and distant far, 

Shimmers through mist each planet star; 

Ill may 1 read their high decree : 

But no kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot’s tide, and Branksome’s tower, 
Till pride be quelled, and love be free." 

XVIll. 

The uneaithly voices ceased, 

And the heavy sound was still ; 

It died on the river's breast. 

It died on the side of the hill. 

But round Lord David’s tower 
The sound still floated near ; 

For it rung »n the Ladye’s bower, 

And it rung in the Ladye’s ear. 

She raised her stately head. 

And her heart throbbed high with pride 
“Your mountains shall bend. 

And your streams ascend, 

Ere Margaret be our foeman’s bride ! ” 
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XIX. 

The Ladye sought the lofty hall, 

Where many a bold retainer lay. 

And, with jocund din, among them all, 
Her son pursued his infant play. 

A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 

And round the hall, right merrily, 

In mimic foray rode. 

Even bearded knights, in arms grown old. 
Share in his frolic gambols bore, 

Albeit their hearts, of rugged mould. 
Were stubborn as the steel they wore. 
For the gray warriors prophesied, 

How the brave boy, in future war. 
Should tame the Unicorn’s pride, 

Exalt the Crescents and the Star. 


XX. 

The Ladye forgot her purpose high 
One moment, and no more; 

One moment gazed with a mother’s eye 
As she paused at the arched door ; 
Then, from amid the armed train. 

She called to her William of Deloraine. 


XXI. 

A stark moss-trooping Scot was he 
As e’er couched Border lance by knee : 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross ; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy’s best blood-hounds ; 

In Eske, or Liddel, fords were none, 

But he would ride them, one by one ; 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

December’s snow, or July’s pride : 

Alike to him was tide or time, 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime : 

Steady of heart, and stout of hand, 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland ; 
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Five times outlawed had lie been, 

By England’s king and Scotland’s queen. 23.' 

XXII. 

I 

** Sir William of Deloraine, good at need, 

Moyint thee on the wightest steed ; 

Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride, 

Until thou come to fair Tweedside ; 

And in Melrose’s holy pile 

Seek thou the Monk of St. Mary’s aisle. 

Greet the father well from me ; 

Say, that the fated hour is come. 

And to-night he shall watch with thee. 

To win the treasure of the tomb : 240 

For this will be St Michael’s night, * 

And, though stars be dim, the moon is bright ; 

And the Cross, of bloody red. 

Will point to the grave of the mighty dead. 

XXIII. 

What he gives thee, see thou keep : • 24 S 

Stay not thou for food or sleep 
Be it scroll, or be it book. 

Into jt, knight, thou must not look ; 

If thou rudest, thou art lorn ! 

Better hadst thou ne’er been born.’’ 2 

XXIV. 

“ O swiftly can speed my dapple-gray steed. 

Which drinks of the Teviot clear ; 

Ere break of day,” the warrior ’gan say, 

“ Again will I be here : 

And safer by none may thy errand be done, 255 

Than, hbble dame, by me ; 

Letter nor line know I never a one, 

Were't my neck-verse at Hairibee.’’ 


XXV. 

Soon in his saddle sate he fast, 

And soon the steep descent he passed. 
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Soon crossed the sounding barbican, 

And soon the Teviot side he won. 

Eastward the wooded path he rode ; 

Green hazels o’er his basnet nod : 

He passed the Peel of Goldiland, 26^ 

And crossed old Borthwick’s roaring strand ; 

Dimly he viewed the Moat hill’s mound, 

Where Druid shades still flitted round : 

In Hawick twinkled many a light ; 

Behind him soon they set in night ; 2; 

And soon he spurred his courser keen 
Beneath the tower of Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs the watchmen mark : — 

“ Stand, ho ! thou courier of the dark.” 

“ P'or Branksome, ho !’’ the knight rejoined, 275 

And left the friendly tower behind. 

He turned him now from Teviotside, 

^ And, guided by the tinkling rill, 

Northward the dark ascent did ride, 

And gained the moor at Florsliehill . 2<S 

Broad on ihe left before him lay, 

For many a mile, the Roman way. 

XXVII. ^ 

A moment now he slacked his speed, 

A moment breathed his panting steed ; 

Drew saddle-girth and corslet-band, 

And loosened in the sheath his brand. 

On Minto-crags the moon-beams glint. 

Where Barnhill hewed his bed of flint ; 

Who flung his outlawed limbs to rest, 

Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 

’Mid cliffs, from whence his eagle ey« 

For*many a league his prey could spy ; 

Cliffs, doubling, on their echoes borne, 

The terrors of the robber’s horn ; 

Cliffs which, for many a later year, 

The warbling Doric reed shall hear, 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove, 

Ambition is no cure for love. 
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XXVIII. 

Unchallenged, thence passed*Deloraine 
To ancient Riddell’s fair domain, 300 

Where Aiil, from mountains freed, 

Down from the lakes did raving come : ' 

Each wave was crested with tawny foam. 

Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 

In vain! no torrent, deep or broad, 305 

Might bar the bold moss-trooper’s road. 

XXIX. 

At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 

And the water broke o’er the saddle-bow ; 

Above the foaming tide, I ween, , 

Scarce half the charger’s neck was seen ; 3i(. 

For he was barded from counter to tail, 

And the rider was armed complete in mail; 

Never heavier man and horse 
Stemmed a midnight torrent’s force. 

The warrior’s very plume, I say, • 315 

Was daggled by the dashing spray ; , 

Yet, through good heart, and our Ladye’s grace. 

At length he gained the landing-place. 

' XXX. 

Now Bowden Moor the marchman won, 

And sternly shook his plumM head, 320 

As glanced his eye o’er Halidon; 

For on his soul the slaughter red 
Of that unhallowed morn arose, 

When first the Scott and Carr were foes ; 

When royal James beheld the fray, 325 

Prize to the victor of the day; 

When Heme, and Douglas in the van, 

Bore down Buccleuch’s retiring clan, 

Till gallant Cessford’s heart-blood dear* 

Reeked on dark Elliot’s Border spear. ^ 330 

XXXI. 

In bitter mood he spurred fast, 

And soon the hated heath was passed ; 
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And far beneath, in lustre wan. 

Old Melros* and fair 'rweed ran : 

Like some tall rock, with lichens gray, 335 

Seemed, dimly huge, the dark Aboaye. 

When Hawick he pass'd, had curfew rung. 

Now midnight lauds were mi Melrose sung« 

The sound upon the liiful gale 

In solemn wise diil rise and fail, 340 

Like that wild harp, whose magic tone 
Is wakened hv the winds alone. 

But when Melrose he reached 'twas silence all; 

He meetly stabled Ins steed in stall, 

And sought the convent's lonely wall. 345 


Here paused the harp ; and with its swell. 

The Minstrel’s fire and courage fell: 

Dejectedly, and low, lie bowed. 

And, gaai-'g timid on the crowd, 
nHe seemed to seek in every eye 350 

If they anproved his minstrelsy j 
And, diffident of present praise, 

Somewhat he spoke of former days. 

And how old age, and wandering, long, 

Had done his liarfi and hand some wrong.* 355 

The Duchess, and her daughters fair,* 

And every gentle ladyc theie. 

Each after each, in due degree, 

Gave praises to his melody ; 

His hand was true, his voice was clear, 300 

And much they longed the rest to hear. 

Encouraged thus, the aged man, 

After meet rest, again began. 
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CANTO SECOND. 

I. 

If ihoii would’st view fair Melrose aright, 

(.lo visit jt hy the pale jnoonlij,ht ; 

For tlu'. nay h<*atMs of lighisotii** »iav 
Cilti, hut to fl(Uit the rmns giax. 

^Vht;l1 the hroketi arches are black in night, - 
And (-ach shafted oriel glimmers white : 

When the cold light’s invertain sliower 
Streams on thti mined cential tower ; 

When siher edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die , lo. 
When distant Tweed is heaul to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot o’ei tlu; deatl man s grave, 
'rhen go—hut go alone the while - 
Then view St David’s mined pile ; 

And. hnme rctiiiiiing, soothly swear, i 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! * 

II. 

Short halt d'd Dcloraine make there : 

Little iv;ked he of the scene so fair, 

With dagnei’s hilt, on the wicket strong, 

He. struck full loud, and struck full long. 20 

The porter hurried to the gate— 

‘Who kri(ick.s so loud, and knocks snlatt‘?’ 

‘From Eranksomc I,’ the warrior cried ; 

And straight the wicket opened wide : 

For Hrinksome’s Chiefs li.c! in bittle stood 2^ 
d'o fence the rights of fair Melrose : 

And lands and living, m:my a rood, 

Had gifted the shrine for their souls’ repose. 

III. 

Hold Deloraine his errand said ; 

'1 h^- porter hcnl his humhie head ; »o 

With torch in l and, .and feet unshod. 

And noiseless step, the path l.e trod j 
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'rheHiched cloisters, far and wide, 

Rang CO the warrior s clanking stride ; 

'Fill, stooping low his lofty crest, 

He entered ti>e cell of the anc ient priest, 

And lifted his barred aventavle 
To hail the monk of St Mayr’s aisle. 

IV. 

‘The Ladve of Brniiksome greets thee by me 
.Say-* ill It the faled hour is ••o.nt'. 

And that to-night 1 shall watch with thee, 

'I'o will the treasure of the ttniih.' 

F'roni sackcloth couch the monk arose, 

Wiili toil Ills siiffenM limbs he rea’d ; 

A humlred years had flung their snows 
On his thin locks and floating beard. 

V. 

And strangely on the Knight looked he, 

And his blue eyes gleamed wild anil wide ; 
" And, (liiresl thou, warrior ! seek to 

\v'nat heaven and hell alike would hide ? 
Mv breast, in belt of iron pent, 

Willi shirt of hair and scourge of thorn 
For lhrcesc<)re yeais, in penance spent. 

My knees tluise flinty stones have worn; 
Yet all too little to alone 
For knowing w'hat should ne’er be known. 
Wouldst thou thy every future year 
In ceaseless ptayerand iienance drie, 

Yet wait thy latter end with fear - 
'riieu, daring warrior, follow me.” ^ 

VI. 

“ Penance, fatlu;r, will I none j 
Prayer know I hardly one ; 

For mass or jirayer can I rarely tarry, 

Save to })attcr an Ave Marv, 

When I ride on a Border foray : 
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Other prayer ran I none; , 

So speed me my errand, and let me be gone.”— 

VII, ; 

Again an the Knight looked the Churchman old. 
And agiiin he sighed heavily ; 

For he had himself been a warrior bold, 70 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 

And he thought on the days that were long sinte by, 
When his limbs were strong and his courage was high 
Now, blow and faint, he led the way, 

VV'^here, cloistered round, the garden lay ; 75 

The pillared arches were over their head, , 

And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 


VIIL 

Spreading herbs, and flow^erets bright, , 

Glisten'd with the dew of night; 

Nor herb, nor floweret, glistened there, • 80 

But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair. 

'Ihe Monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 

‘ Then into the night he looked forth ; 

Add reil and bright the streamers light 

Were dancing in the glowing north. 85 

So had he .seen, in fair Castile, 

'I'he youth in glittering squadrons start; 

Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 

He knew, by the streamers tliat shot so bright, qq 
T hat spirits were riding the northern light. 

IX, 

By a steel-clenched postern door. 

They entered now the chattcel tall i 
The darkened roof rose high aloof 

On pillars, lofty, and light, and small; 95 

The key-stone, that locked each ribbed aisle, 

Wu 5 a fleur-cle-lys, or a quatre-feuille i 
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The corbels were carved grotesque and grim 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim, 

With base and with capital flourished around, too 
Seemed bundles of lances which garlands had bound. 


X. 

• 

Full many a scutcheon, and banner, riven, 

Shook to the cold night-wind of heaven, 

Around the screened altar’s pale ; 

And there the dying lamps did bum, 105 

Before thy low and lonely um, 

O gallant Chief of Otterburne, 

And thine, dark Xnight of Liddesdale 1 
O fading honours of the dead ! 

O high ambition, lowly laid 1 110 


XL 

The moon on the east oriel shone, 

Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

, By foliaged tracery combined ; 

Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand, 

ixt poplars straight the osier wand, 115 

In many a freakish knot had twined \ 

I'hen framed a spell, when the work was done. 

And changed the willow-wreaths to stoi?e. 

I'he silver light, so pale and faint, 

Showed many a prophet, and many a saint, 120 
Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 

Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 

The moon-beam kissed the holy pane, 125 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

XII. 

They sate them down on a marble stone, 

A Scottish monarch slept below ; 

Thus spoke the Monk in solemn lone 
“I was not always a man of woe; 13® 
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For Paynirn coiintrios I have trod, 

And ft)ught beneath the Oy.ss of fiod ; 

Now, .strange to my eyes thiue arms appear, 

And their iron clang sounds strange to my ear. 

f 

4 

XIII. 

“In these far climes, it was my lot 1,^5 

'I'o meet the woruirous Michael Scott; 

A wizard of such drtiaded fame, 

'riiat when, in vSalamanca’s (uve, 

Him listed his magic wand to wave. 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame ' 140 

Some of his skill he taught to me ; 

And, NV^arrior, I could say H\ thee * 

The wf>rds, that cleft lilildoM hills in three. 

And bridhxl the 'I'weed with a curb of stone ■ 

But tosjieak them were a deadly .sin ; 145 

And for having but thought them my heart within. 

A treble penance must be done. « 

i 

XIV. 

“When Micliael lay on his dying bed. 

His conscience was awakened ; 

lie l)6tlw»ught him of his sinful deed. 150 

And he ga\c me a sign to come with sjxicd : 

I was in .Spain when the morning ro.st;. 

But I stmd by his lx;d en; evening close. 

'I'he words may not again be said 

7 'liat he sjx^ke to me on death-bed laid ; 155 

They would rend this Abbaye’s massy nave. 

And pile it in heaps above his grave. 


“I .swon; to bury his Mighty Book, 

"ITiat never mortal miglit therein look ; 

And never to tell whc.rc it was hid, i6o 

Save at his chief of Branksf»me’s need ; 

And when that need was past and o'er. 

Again the volume to restore. 


4 
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I huricd him on St Michael’s night, 

When th(; lii'll toll<;<l one nn<l the moon was bright ; 165 
And 1 (lug his rhiimber among the dead, 

When the floor of tht; chanetfl was stained red. 

Tliat his jjatron's Ooss might o’er him wave, 

And .scare the fiend-s from the ^^'i/ard’s grat «‘. 

XVI, 

“It was a night of woe and drt!acl, 170 

When Mh'hael in tlit; tomb 1 laid ! 

S'lange sounds along the ehancil jtassed, 

'rhe banners wuNtd without a b.ast,” 

Still s]ioke the Monk, when the bell lolled ONK ' - - 
1 tell yon, that a bTa\er man 175 

Than U'illiam of l)eloraiiK:, good at need, 

Against a foe ne’er siairri'd a steed ; 

Yet somewhat was he chilled with dread, 

And his hair did bri.stle upon his head. 

XV II , 

“ bo, Warrior ! now, the Cross of Red 180 

I’oinls to the grave of the mighty deiid, 

Within it burns a wondnais liglil, 

'Fo chase the spirits that love the night j 
'Fhat lamj) shall bum riiuiuenrhabl;^ 

L’niii the eternal d(^om shall be.”-- 185 

Slow moved the Monk to the broad flag-stone, 

Whi(*h the blixtdy Cross was traced upon ; 

11(‘ pointed to a si'cret nook ; 

An iron bar the Warrior UK>k ;— 

And tile Monk made a sign with his withered hand, 190 
The grave’s huge jiorial to expand. 

XVIIl. , 

With beating heart to the task he went; , 

His sinewy frame o’er the gnive-stone bent ; 

With bar of iron heaved atnain, 

Till the toi]-dro])s fell from his brows, like rain. 195 
It was by dint of glassing strength. 

That he movtxl the massy stone at length. 
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I would you had been there, to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously. 

Streamed upwaids to the rhanrel roof, 200 

And through the gallaiirs far aloof! 

No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright; » 

It shone like heaven’s own blessed light, 

And, issuing from the tomb. 

Showed the Monk’s cowl and visage pale, 205 

Danced rm the dark-brow’d Warrior’s mail. 

And kissed his waving ]}tume. 

XIX. 

Before their eyes the Wizard lay 
As if he bad not Ix'en dead a day. 

His hoary beard in silver rolled, 210 

He seemed some seventy winters old. 

A ]>almer’s amice wrapped him round. 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 

IJke a pilgrim from beyond the sea. 

His left hand held his Book of Might; 215 

A silver cross was in his right; 

'1 he lani" was placed beside his knee : 

High and majestic was his look, 

At w'hich the fellest fiends had sh(X)k, 

And all unruffled was his face :— 220 

'They trusted his soul liad gotten grace. 

XX. 

Often had William of Dclonaine 
Rode through the battle’s bloody plain. 

And trampled down the warriors slain. 

And neither known remorse nor awe ; 225 

Yet now remorse and awe he owned; 

His breath tame thick, his head swam round. 

When this strange scene of death he saw. 

Bewildered and unnerved he stood, 

And the priest prayed fervently and loud : 230 

With eyes averted pra) ed he ; 

He, might not endure the sight to see, 

Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 
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XXI. 

And when the pfiest his deuth-pmyer had prayed, 

'I'hus iinlo Deloraine he said : - 235 

‘‘Now, speed thee what thou hast to do, 

Or. Warrior, we niav dearly rue : 

For those thou mayst not look uixm. 

Are gathering fast rf)uiid the yawning stonel” 

Then Deloraine, in terror, took 240 

From the cold hand the Mighty Book, 

With iron clas])ed, and with iron bound :— 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frow-ned ; 

But the glare o( the sepulchral light 

Perchance had daz/.led the Warrior’s sight. 245 

XXII. 

When the huge stone sunk o’er the tomb, 

The night returned in double gloom ; 

For the moon had gone down, and the stars were few ; 
lAnd as the Knight and Priest withdrew. 

With wavering steps and diz/y brain, 250 

7 ’hey hardly might the postern gain. 

’Tis said, as through the aisles they passed, 

They heard strange noises on the blast; 

And thrf)ugh the cloi-ter-gallaries small, 

Which at mid-height thread the chancfll wall, 255 
Lo"d sobs, and laughter louder, ran. 

And voices unlikt: the voice of man ; 

As if the fiends kef)t holiday, 

Because these spells w'ere brought to day. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be ; 260 

I say the tale as ’tw'as said to me. 

XXIII. 

• 

“ Now, hie thee hence,” the Father said, 

“ And when we are on death-bed laid, 

O may our dear I.adye, and sw'eet St. John, 

Forgive our souls for the deed w'e have done ! ”— 265 
The monk returned him to his cell. 

And many a prayer and penance sped ; 

When the convent met at the moontide bell— 
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'I'lie Monk of St. Mary's aisle wa.s dead ! 
lieforo the cross was the body laid. 

With hands clasjied fast, as if still he prayed. 


270 


XXIV. 

'I'Ir* Knight breathed free in the morning wind, 
And strove his hardihood to find ; 

Hi* was glad when he passed the tombestones grav, 
\Vhi«*h girdle roiinil the fair Aliliave* ; 

For the NTyslie l> >ok, to his bosom pressi*d. 

Felt like a load upon his breast : 

And his joints, ivith nerves of iron twined, 

Sho<»k. like the aspen lea\es in A\ind 
Full fain was he \\hf*n thi da^\n of day 
J'ieg.Tn to biighlen Cheviot grav ; 

He joyed to see the ehecrlul light. 

And he said Ave Mar\, as well as he might. 


-75 
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XXV. 

'I'he sun had brighl'‘ned Cheviot gray, 

The sun had briglitened the ('arter's side : 
Anil soon beneath the rising ilav 

Smiled liranksome towers and d'eviot's tide. 
'The wild birds told their warbling tale ; 

AniCwakened everv flower that blows ; 

And pee[)cd forth the* violet pale. 

And .spread lier breast the mountain rose ; 
And lovelier than the rose so red, 

Yet paler than the violet pale. 

She early left her sleepless beil, 

'File fairest maid of 'I’ev iotdale. 
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. XXVI. 

Why does the fair Margaret so early awaki*. 

And don her kirtle .so ha.slilie : 

And the silken knots, which in hurry she w'ould nwike, 
'N’hv tremble her .slender fingers to tie ? 

Why does she stop, and look r>ften around, 300 

As she glides down the .secret stair ? 
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And why dot;s shu pal the shaggy bloodhound, 

As he rousvs him iij) from his lair ? 

And, though she passes the po.sterii alone, 

Why is not the watchman’s bugle blown ? 305 

XXVII. 

'I'he Uidve steps in df)ubl and dread. 

Lest her watchful motlier hear her tread ; 

'rhe l.adye caresses the rougli blf)odhound, 

Li‘st his \oice should waken the castle round ; 

'f’he watchman’s bugle is not blown, 310 

For he was Ikt fo ter father’s s()n : 

.\nd she gli<les through tlu; greenwood at dawn of light, 
To meet baron Henry, her own true knight. 

X.XVIII. 

'I’he Knight and Ladye fair are met, 

i\n(l under the haw'thorn boughs are set. 315 

.\ fairer pair were never seen 

'I'o meet beneath th*- hawthorn green. 

He was stately, and young, and tall ; 

I )readeil in balth:, and loved in hall ; , 

And she, when love, scarce told, .s<^irce hid, 320 
Lent to her cheek a li\elier red : 

Wht-n the half-sigh her swelling breast 
Against the silken ribbon pressed ; 

When her blue eyes their scvTcI told. 

'rhough shaded by her locks of gold— 325 

Where would you find the peerless fair. 

With Margaret of Hrank.some might compare 1 

XXIX. 

.And now, fair dames, int'lhinks I see 
A'ou listen to iny minstrelsy ; 

V’oiir waving locks ye backward throw, 330 

Anti sidelong bend your necks of snow ;— 

V • weer» to hear a melting tale, 

Of tw’o true lovers in a dale; 
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And how the Knight, with tender fire, 

To paint his faithful passion strove; 335 

Swore he might at her fci t expire, 

But never, never ('ease to love; 

And how she blushed, and how she sighed, ' 

And, half consenting, half denied, 

And said that she would die a maid :— 340 

Vet, might tlie bloody feud be stayed, 

Henry of Oanstoun, and only he, 

Margaret of Branksome’s choice should be. 

XXX. 

Alas ! fair dames, your hopes are vain 1 
My harp has lost tlV enchanting strain j 345 

Its lightness would my age reprove : 

My hairs are gray, my limbs are old, 

My heart is dead, rny veins .are cold :— 

I may not, must not, sing of love. 


XXXI. 

Beneath an oak, mossed o'er by eld, 350 

The Baron's Dwarf his courser held. 

And held his crested helm and spear. 

That Dwarf was scarcely an earthly man, 

If the tales were tnie that of him ran 
Through all the Border, far and near. 355 

Twas said, when the Baron a-hunting rode 
Through Reedsdale's glens, but rarely trod, 

He heard a voice cry, “Lost! lost I lo*.t!” 

And, like tennis-ball by racket tossed, 

A leap, of thirty feet and three, 360 

Made from the gorge this elfin shape, 

Distorted like some dwarfish ape, 

And lighted at Lord Cranstoun’s knee. 

Lord Cranstoun was some whit dismayed ; 

’I’is said that five good miles he rade, 

'J'o rid him of his company ; 

But where he rode one mile, the Dwarf ran four, 

And the Dwarf was first at tlie castle door. 


365 
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XXX n. 

Use lessens marv el, it is said, 

This elvish Dwarf with the Baron stayed ; 370 

Little Ik: ate, and less he spoke, 

Nor mingled with the menial flock ; 

And oft apart his arms he tossed, 

And often muttered, “Lost I lost! lost!” 

He was w'Hspish, arch, and litherlie, 375 

But well Lord Cranstoiin served he : 

And he of his service w'as full fain ; 

For once he had been ta’en or slain, 

An’ it had not been his ministry. 

All between Home and Hermitage, 38 0 

Talked of Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin Page. 


XXXIII, 


For the Baron went on pilgrimage, 

And took with him this elvish Page, 

'Po Mary’s C'hapel of the Lowes ; 

For there, beside Our Ladye’s lake, 

An offering he had sworn to make. 

And he would pay his vows. 

But the Ladye of Branksome gathered a band 
Of the best that would ride at hewcommand : 

The trvsring place was Newark Lee. 

Wat of Harden came thither amain, 

And thither came John of'Phitltstane, 

And thither came VV^illiam of Deloraine : 

'Fhey were three hundred spears and three, 
Through I )ouglas-burn, u[) Yarrow stream, 
'I'heir horses prance, their lances gleam. 

'f’h<3y came to St Mary’s lake ere da\ ; 

But the chapel was void, and tht' Baron away. 
'I'hey l>urned the chapel for very rage. 

And cursed Lord Cranstoun’.s Goblin Page, 


385 
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395 


400 


XXXIV. 

And now, in Branksome’s good greenwood. 
As under the aged oak he stood, 
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'rill* lijiron’s ( (HirsiT pricks his ears, 

As ir A distanl lunsc lie hears. 

'I'hc Dwarf w.ive.s liis long lean arm on high, 405 
And signs to the lovers to part and fly : 

No time wa^ then to vow or sigh. 

Fair Margaret, through the ha/el grove, 

Flew like the startled cushat-dove : 

'I'he Dwari the stirrup held and rein ; 410 

Vaulted the knight on his steed amain. 

And, pondering deep that mornings .scene, 

Roue eastward through the hawthorns gretai. 


WiiJLi' thus he pouri'd the lengthened tal<‘. 

The .MinslnTs \oiee ht'gan to tail 415 

Full s!il\ '.nulul ih'- ol)ser\anl j),ige, 

And gave ihf withered luind ol age 
A goiUet. eidwiied with niighi) wine. 

'I'he hlood ol \'p-le/' '.corehed vine. 

Me raided iht .silver uip on high, 4.20 

And, while the big drop Idled his eve. 

Rraxed ^'lod to bless the Dia'liess long, 

.Vtid all who cheered a son ol song. 

'I'he attc'ndini; maidens smiled to see. 

I 

Mow long, how deep, liow' zealoiisli, ^25 

The pr<‘eioii> juii e ilie Miiistiel iinalTed . 

And he, eiiiI)old( ned by the draught. 

Looked gaily h.ick to them, and laughed, 

'I'he I ordi.il neetar of the howl 

.Sw'ell'*d Ills oid Veins, and cheered his sou!: 43 ° 

A lightei, live lier jirelude ran, 

Fre thus his tali- again began. 
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CANTO THIRD. 

I. 

And said I thai my limb.s were old ; 

And said I that my blood was e(;ld, 

Anil that my kindiv firf* was lied, 

.Vnd my poor withi n <l heart was (h ad, 

And that 1 mif,du not siiiL' of love ?— 5 

How rould 1 to the dearest theme. 

That ever warmed a minstrel's dri’ain, 

So foul, so false, a reen-anl prove I 
How eouhl 1 naiiK' love's very name, 

Nor wake my harp to notes of flame I ro 

II. 

In j>eaee, T/Ove tunes the shepherd's reed ; 

.In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 

In halls, in gaj attire is si'en , 

In hamlets, danees on the i^reen. 

Love rules the eourt. thi' eamp, the grove. 15 

And men iielow, and saints above . 

Kor love is heaven, and heaven is Irwe. . 

III. 

.So tlioiight liOrd Cranstoiin, as I ween. 

AVhile. pondering de(‘|) the tender scene. 

He rode through Htanksome's iiawtlmrn green. 20 
Ihil the Page .shouted wild and slirill— 

And se.an'e Ids helmet (’ould he don, 

When downward from the shady hill 
A stalely knight eame prieldniifon. 

That warrior's stt‘ed, so dap|> 1 ('-gray, 2^ 

Was dark with sweat, and splash '-1 with elay ; 

His armour red with many a st.iin ; 

He seemed in such a weary plight. 

As if he had ridden the live long night, 

For it was William of Deloraiiie. 30 
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IV. 

But no whit weary did he setm, 

When, dancing in llie sunny beam, 

He marked the crane on the Baron’s crest; J 

For his ready spear was in his rest 

Ij'ew were the words, and stem and higli, 35 

1'hat marked the fb'eman’s feudal Imte : 

For ituestion tierce, and prrnul reply. 

Gave signal soon of dire de])atc. 

Their very coursers seemed to know 

'I'hat each was other’s mortal foe ; 40 

And snorted fire, when wheeled around, 

I’o give each knigi’i Ijis vantage-ground. 

V. 

In rapid round the Baron bent; 

He sighed a sigh, and prayeil a prayer ; 

'I'he prayer was to his patron saint, 45 

'J'he sigh was to his ladye fair. J 

Stout Deloraine nor sighed, nor prayed. 

Nor saint, nor ladye, called to aid : 

But he stooped his head, and <’ouched his spear. 

And spurred his steed to full career. 30 

The meeting of these champi<ins proud 
Seemed 'ike the bursting thunder-ch^ud. 

VI. 

Stern was the dint the Borderer lent ! 

'Phe stately Baron backwards bent; 

Bent ba* kwards to his horse’s tail, 55 

And his plumes went scattering on the gale ; 

The tough ash spear, S(» stout and true. 

Into a thousand flinders flew, 

But Oanstoun's lance, of more avail, 

Pierced through, like silk, the Btjrclerer’s mail ; 60 

Through shield, and jack, and acton passed, 

Deep in his bosom broke at last. — 

Still sate the warrior saddle-fast, 

Till, tumbling in the mortal sheirk, 

Down went the steed, the girthing broke, 
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Hurled on a heap lay man and horse. 
The Baron onward passed his course ; 
Nor knew—so giddy rolled his brain— 
His foe lay stretched upon the plain. 

VII. 

But when he reined his courser round,' 
And saw his foemau on the ground 
Lie senseless as the bloody clay, 

He bade his [mge to stanch the wound, 
And there beside the warrior stay, 

And tend him in his doubtful state, 

.\nd lead him to Branksome castle-gate ; 
His noble mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 
“This shalt thou do w'ithout delay ; 

No longer here myself may stay : 

Unless the swifter I speed away, 

Short shrift will be at my dying day.”— 
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So 


VHI. 

Away in speed Lord Oanstoun rode ; 

The Goblin Page behind abode: 

His lord’s command he ne’er withstood, * 85 

'I'hoiigh small his pleasure to do good.* 

As the corslet off he took, 

The Dwarf espied the Mighty Hook I 

Much he marvelled, a knight of pride 

Like a book-!>osr>med priest should ride ; 90 

He thought not to search or stanch the wound. 

Until the secret lu* had found. 


The iron band, the iron clasp, 
ke.sisted long the elfm grasp ; 

Kor when the first he had undone, 

It closed as he the next begun. 

’I’hosc iron clasps, that in)ii baud, 
NVould not yield to unchristened hand, 


05 
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Till he smeared the cover o’er 

With the Borderer’s curdled gore; loo 

A moment then the volume spread, 

And one short spell therein he read. 

It had much of glamour might, . 

Could make a ladye seem a knight; 

The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 105 

Seem tapestry in lordly hall; 

A nut-shell seem a gilded barge, 

A sheeling seem a palace large, 

And youth seem age, and age seem youth— 

All was delusion, nought was truth. no 


X. 

He had not read another spell, 

When on his cheek a buffet fell, 

So fierce, it stretched him on the plain, 

Beside the wounded Deloraine. 

From the ground he rose dismayed, 115 

And shook his huge and matted head ; , 

One word he muttered, and no more— 

“Man of age, thou sniitest sore !” 

No more the Klfin Page durst try 

Into the wondrous Bo(jk to pry ; 120 

The clasps, though smeared with Christian gore, 

Shut faster than they were before. 

He hid it underneath his cloak.— 

Now, if you ask who gave the stroke, 

I cannot tell, so mot 1 thrive : 125 

It was not given by man alive. 

XI. 

Unwillingly himself he addressed, 

"J'o do hki master’s high lx:hest: 

He lifted up the living corse, 

And laid it on the weary horse : 130 

He led him into Branksome hall, 

Before the beards of the warders all ; 

And each did after swear and .say, 

"rhere only ])assed a wain of hay. 
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He took him to Lord David^s tower, 135 

Even to the Ladye’s secret bower ; 

And, but that stronger spells were spread, 

And the door might not be opened, 

He had laid him on her very bed. 

Whate’er he did of gramarye, 14# 

Was always done maliciously ; 

He flung the Warrior on the ground. 

And the blood welled freshly from the wound. 

XII. 

As he repassed the outer court. 

He spied the fair young child at sport: 145 

He thought to train him to the wood; 

For, at a w'ord, be it understood. 

He was always for ill, and never for good ; 

Seemed to the boy some comrade gay, 

Led him forth to the woods to play ; 150 

On the drawbridge the w^arders stout 
Saw a terrier and lurcher passing out, 

XIII. 

He led the boy o’er bank and fell, 

Until they came to a woodland brook ; 

The running stream dissolved the si)ell, * 155 

And his own elvish shape he took. • 

Could he have had his pleasure vilde, 

He had crippled the joints of the noble child : 

Or, with his fingers long and lean, 

Had strangled him in fiendish spleen : 160 

Hut his awful mother he had in dread, 

And also his power was limited ; 

St) he but scowled on the startled child. 

And darted through the forest wild ; 

'Phc woodland brook he bounding c-os^ed, 165 

And laughed, and shouted, “Lost! Lost! 1 -ost! • 

XIV 

Full sore amazed at the wondrt)us change, 

And frightened, as a child might be, 
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At the wild yell and visage strange, 

And the dark words of graniar)'e, [ 70 

The child, amidst the forest bower, 

Stood rooted like a lily flower; 

And w'hen at length, with trembling pace, ' 

He sought to find where Branksome lay, 

He feared to see that grisly face 175 

Glare from some thicket on his way, 

Thus, starting oft, he journeyed on, 

And deeper in the wood is gone,— 

For aye the more he sought his w’ay, 

The farther still he w’ent astray,— 1 So- 

Until he heard the mountains round 
Ring to the baying of a hound. 


And hark ! and hark ! the deep-mouthed bark 
Comes nigher still, and nigher; 

Bursts on the path a dark bloodhound, 1S5 

His tawny inuz/.le tracked the ground, < 

And his red eye shot fire. 

Soon as the w’ildered child saw he, 

He flew at him right furiouslie. 

1 ween you would have seen with joy 190 

The bearing of the gallant boy, 

Whenf worthy of his noble sire. 

His wet cheek glowed ’twixt fear and ire, 

He faced the bloodhound nianfullv, 

And held his little }>at on high ; 195 

So fierce he struck, the dog, afraid, 

At cautious distance heuvsely bayed. 

Hut still in act to spring ; 

When tlashetl an archer ihroiigh the glach*, 

And when he saw thi; iK^und w.is stayed, 200 

He dtew liis tough bow-string ; 

But a rough voice cried, “Shoot not, Iviy I 
Ho ! shoot not, Fdward —’tis a boy 1’ 

XVI. 

The speaker issued fnnn the wood, 

And t;hecked his fello\^'s surly mf)od, 205 
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And quelled the ban-dog’s ire : 

He was an English yeoman good, 

And bom in Lancashire. 

Well could he hit a fallow deer 

Five hundred feet him fro’; 210 

\Vith hand more true, and eye more clear, 

No archer bended bow. 

His coal-black hair, shorn round and close, 

Set off his sun-burned face ; 

Old England’s sign, St George’s cross, 21 g 

His barret-cap did grace ; 

His bugle-horn hung by his side, 

All in a wolf-skin baldric tied ; 

And his short falchion, sharp and clear, 

Had pierced the throat of many a deer. 220 

XVII. 

IJ[is kirtle, made of forest green, 

Reached scantly to his knee : 

• And, at his belt, of arrows keen 
A furbished sheaf bt)re he ; 

His buckler scarce in breadth a span, *25 

No longer fence had he : 

He never counted him a man 
Would strike below the knee ; 

His slackened bow was in his hand, 

And the leash, tliat was his bloodhound’s band. 230 


XVIII. 

He would not do the fair child harm, 

But held him with his powerful arm, • 

'i’hat he might neither fight nor flee ; ^ 

For when the Red-Cross spied he, 

'J'he boy strove long and vitfiently. 235 

“Now, by St George,” the archer cries, 

“Edward, melhinks we have a prize ! 

'I'his boy’s fair face, and courage free, 

Show he is come of high degree.”— 
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XIX. ^ 

“Yes, I am come of high degree, 

For I am the heir of bold Buccleuch; 

And, if thou dost not set me free, 

False Southron, thou shalt dearly rue 1 
Bor Walter of Harden shall come with speed. 

And William of Deloraine, good at need, 

And every Scott from Eske to Tweed ; 

And, if thou dost not let me go, 

Despite thy arrows, and thy bow, 

I'll have thee hanged to feed the crow !”— 

XX. 

“Gramercy, for thy good will, fair boy ! 

My mind was never set so high ; 

But if thou art chief of such a clan, 

And art the son of such a man, 

And ever comest to thy command, t 

Our wardens had need to keep good order : 

My bow of yew to a hazel wand, 

Thou’lt make them work upon the Border. 
Meantime, be pleased to come with me. 

For good Lord Dacre shalt thou see ; 

I think our work is well begun, 

When we have taken thy father’s son.”— 

XXL 

Although the child was led away, 

In Branksome still he seemed to stay, 

For so the Dwarf his part did play ; 

And, in the shape of that young boy, 265 

He wroiljght the castle much annoy. 

, The comrades of the young Buccleuch 
He pinched, and beat, and overthrew; 

Nay, some of them he well nigh slew. 

He tore Dame Maudlin’s silken tire; 

And, as Sym Hall stood by the hre, 

He lighted the match of his bandelier. 

And wofully scorched the hackbutteer. 
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It may be hardly thought, or said, 

The mischief thtft the urchin made; 
Till many of the castle guessed 
That the young Baron was possessed ! 



XXII. 

Well I ween, the charm he held 
The noble I^dye had soon dispelled; 

But she was deeply busied then 280 

To tend the wounded Deloraine. 

Much she wondered to find him lie, 

On the stone threshold stretched along; 

She thought some spirit of the sky 

Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong, 295 
Because, despite her precept dread. 

Perchance he in the Book had read; 

But the broken lance in his bosom stood. 

And it w'as earthly steel and wood. 

XXIII. 

She drew the splinter from the wound, 290 

And with a charm she stanched the blood ; 

She bade the gash be cleansed and bound : 

No longer by his couch she stood 
But she has ta’en the broken lance, 

And washed it from the clotted gore, 295 

And salved the splinter o’er and o’er, 

William of Deloraine, in trance. 

Whene’er she turned it round and round, 

’Twisted, as if she galled his wound. 

Then to her maidens she did say, 

That he should be whole man and sound, 

Within the course of a night and«day. 

Full long she toiled ; for she did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout and true. 

XXIV. 

So passed the day—the evening fell, 

’Twas near the time of curfew bell; 
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I'he air was mild, the wind was calm, 

The stream was smooth, the dew w'as balm ; 
E’en the rude watchman, on the tower. 
Enjoyed and blessed the lovely hour. 

Far more fair Margaret loved and blessed 
The hour of silence and of rest. 

On the high turret sitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute’s soft lone ; 
Touched a wild note, and all between 
Thought of the bower of hawhoms green. 
Her golden hair streamed free from band, 
Her fair cheek rested on her hand, 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the western star. 


Is yon the star, o’er Pencilrysi Pen, 

'I'hat rises slowly lo her ken, 

And, spreading broad ils wavering light, 
Shake^ its loose tresses on the night ? 

Is yon red glare the westtirn star?— 

O, ’tis the beacon-blaze of war I 
Scarrt.^(H)uld she draw her tightened breath, 
Kor well she knew the fire of dt;alh I 


XXVl. 

The ^Varder viewed it blazing strong, 

And blew his war-note loud and long, 

Till, at the high and haughty sound. 

Rock, wood, and river rung around, 

'I'he blast alarmed the festal-hall, 

And startled birth the warriors ail , 

Far downward, in the castle-yard, 

Full many a torcli and cresset glared : 

And helms and plumes, confusedly tossed, 
Were in the blaze half seen, half lost ; 

And spears in wild disorder shook, 
lake tecds beside a frozen brook. 
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XXVII. 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
AVas reddened by the torches’ glare, 

Stood, in the midst, with gesture proud. 

And issued forth his mandates loud :— 

“ On Penchryst glows a bale of fire, ‘ 345 

And three are kindling on I*riesthaughswire ; 

Ride out, ride out, 

The foe to scout! 

Mount, mount for Branksome, every man ! 

'I’hou, 'I'odrig, warn the Johnstone clan, 350 

'I'hat ever are true and stout.— 

Ye need not send to Liddesdale; 

For, when they see the blazing l>ale, 

Elliots and Armstrongs never fail.— 

Ride, Alum, ride, for death and life, 355 

And warn the warden of the strife, 

Young (lilbert, let our beacon blaze, 

^)ur kin, and clan, and friends to raise.” 

XXVIII. 

Fair Margaret, from tiie tuiret head, 

Heard, far below, the coursers* tread, • 360 

While loud the harness rung, • 

As to their seats, with clamour dread, 

'Hie re.-idy horsemen sprung ; 

And tiampling hoofs, and iron coats. 

And leaders' voices, mingled notes, 365 

And out! and out! 

In l.asty rout 

The horsemen galloped forth ; 

Dispersing to the south to scout, 

And east, and west, and north, * 370 

To view their coming enemies, • 

And warn their vassals and allies. 

XXIX. 

The ready page, with hurried hand, 

Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand, 
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And ruddy blushed the heayen : 375 

For a sheet of flame, from the turret higbj 
Waved like a blood-flag on the fjky, 

All flaring and uneven. 

And soon a score of tires, 1 ween, 

From height, and hill, and cliff, were seen, 380 
Each with warlike tiding fraught; 

Each from each the signal caught; 

Each after each they glanced to sight. 

As stars arise upon the night. 

They gleamed on many a dusky tarn, 385 

Haunted by the lonely earn ; 

On many a cairn’s gray pyramid, 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ; 

Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, 

From Soltra and Dumpender Law ; 390- 

And Lothian heard the Regent’s order, 

That all should bowne them for the Border. 


The livelong night in Branksome rang 
The ceaselesss sound of steel ; 

The castle-bell, with backward clang, 

Sent forth the larum-peal; 

Was frequent heard the heavy jar 
Where massy stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower, 

To whelm the foe with deadly shower; 

Was frequent heard the changing guard, 

And watch-word from the sleepless ward : 

While, wearied by the endless din. 

Bloodhound and ban-dog yelled within. 

XXXI. 

The noble Dame, amid the broil, 405 

Shared the gray Seneschal’s high toil, 

And spoke of danger with a smile ; 

Cheered the young knights, and counsel sage 
Held with the chiefs of riper age. 

No tidings of the foe were brought, 
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Nor of his numbers knew they aught, 

Nor what in time of truce he sought. 

Some said, that there were thousands ten ; 

And others weened that it was nought 
But Leven clans, or Tynedale men, 415 

Who came to gather in black mail ; 

And Liddesdale, with small avail, 

Might drive them lightly back again. 

So passed the anxious night away, 

And welcome was the peep of day. 499 


Ceased the high sound—the listening throng 
Applaud the Master of the Song ; 

And marvel much, in helpless age. 

So hard should be his pilgrimage. 

Had he no friend—no daughter dear, 4^5 

His wandering toil to share and cheer; 

No son, to be his father's stay, 

And guide him on the rugged way ?— 

“Ay! once he had—but he was dead 1 " 

Upon the harp he stooped his head, 43Q 

And busied himself the strings withal, 

To hide the tear, that fain would fall. 

In solemn measure, soft and slow. 

Arose a father's notes of woe. 
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CANTO FOURTH. 

$ 

I. 

Sweet Teviot ! on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 

Where’er thou wind'sc by dale or hill, 5 

All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born, 

Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 

Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-horn. 10 

II. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow, 

Retains each grief, retains each crime. 

Its earliest course was doomed to know * 

And, darker as it downward bears, if 

Is stained with past and present tears. 

Low as that tide has ebbed with me, 

It still reflects to memory's eye 
The hour, my brave, n)y only boy. 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 20 

Why, when the vf>lleying musket played 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 

Why was not I beside him laid ! — 

Knough—he died the death of fame : 

Enough—he died with conquering (irteme. 25 

III. 

Now over Border dale and fell, 

. Full wide and far was terror spread ; 

For pathless marsh, and mountain cell. 

The peasant left his lowly shed. 

The frightened flocks and herds were pent 30 

Beneath the peel’s rude battlement; 

And maids and matrons dropped the tear, 

, While ready warriors seized the spear. 
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From Branksome’s towers, the watchman's 
Dun wreaths of distant smoke can spy. 
Which, curling* in the rising sun. 

Showed southern ravage was begun. 


IV. 

• 

Now loud the heedful gate-ward cried— 
“Prepare ye all for blows and blood ! 
Watt Tinlinn, from the Liddel-side, 
Comes wading through the flood. 

Full oft the Tynedale snatchers knock. 

At his lone gale, and prove the lock ; 

It was but St Barnabright 

They sieged him a whole summer night, 

But fled at morning ; well they knew, 

In vain he never twanged the yew. 

Right sharp has been the evening shower. 
That drove him from his Liddel tower ; 
And, by my faith,’’ the gate-ward said, 

“I think’twill prove a Warden-Raid.” 

V. 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Entered the echoing barbican. • 

He led a small and shaggy nag, • 
That through a bog, from hag to hag 
Could bound like any llilhope stag. 

It bore his wiff and children twain ; 

A half-clothed .verf was all their train ; 
His wife, stout, ruddy, ai\d dark-browed, 
Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, 

I .aughed to her friends among the crowd. 
He was of .stature passing tall, 

But sparely formed, and lean \.'itha[ .• 

A battered morion on his brow : 

A leathern jack, as fence enow. 

On his br(‘ad shoulders loosely hung ; 

A Border-axe behind w'as slung ; 

His sjiear, six Scottish ells in length. 
Seemed newly d>ed with gore ; 
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His shafts and bow, of wondrous strength, 70 
His hardy partner bore.. 


VI. 

Thus to the Ladye did Tinlinn show 
The tidings of the English foe :— 

“Belted Will Howard is marching here. 

And hot Lord Dacre, with many a spear. 75 

And all the German hackbut men, 

Who have long lain at Askerten : 

They crossed the Liddel at curfew hour, 

And burned my little lonely tower ; 

The fiend receive their souls therefor ! 80 

It had not been burned this year and more. 
Bam-yard and dwelling, blazing bright, 

Served to guide me on my flight; 

But I was chased the live-long night. 

Black John of Akeshaw, and Fergus Grreme, 85 
Fast upon my traces came, , 

Until I turned at Priesthaugh-Scrogg, 

And shot their horses in the bog, * 

Slew' Fergus with my lance outright— 

1 had him long at high despite ; 90 

He drove ray cows last Fastern’s night.” 


VII. 

Now weary scouts from Liddesdale, 

Fast hurrying in, confirmed the tale ; 

As far as they could judge by ken, 

Three hours would bring to Teviot’s strand 95 
Three thousand armed Englishmen.— 

Meanwtiile, full many a w'ariikc hand, 

From Teviot, Aill, and Ettricke .shade, 

Came in, their ('hiefs defence to aid. 

There was saddling and mounting in haste, loc 
There was pricking o’er moor and lee ; 

He that was last at the trysting place, 

^Vas but lightly held of his gay ladye. 
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VIII. 

From fair St Mary’s silver wave, 

From dreary 6amescleuch’s dusky height, 105 
His ready lances Thirlestane brave 
Arrayed beneath a banner bright. 

The tressured fleur-de-luce he claims 
To wreathe his shield, since royal James * 

Encamped by Fala’s mossy wave, 110 

The proud distinction grateful gave. 

For faith ’mid feudal jars ; 

What time, save Thirlestane alone. 

Of Scotland’s stubborn barons none 
Would march to southern wars ; 115 

And hence, in fair remembrance worn. 

Yon sheaf of spears his crest has borne; 

Hence his motto shines revealed,— 

“Ready, aye ready,” for the field. 

IX. 

*An aged knight, to danger steeled, 120 

With many a moss-trooper came on ; 

And azure in a golden field, 

The stars and crescent graced his shield, 

Without the bend of Murdieston. • 

Wide lay his lands round Oak wood toj^er, 125 

And wide round haunted Castle-Ower; 

High over Borthwick's mountain flood, 

His wood-embosomed mansion stood ; 

In the dark glen, so deep belo>v; 

The herds of plundered England low ;— 130 

His bold retainers' daily food, 

And bought with danger, blows and blood. 

Marauding chief I his sole delight 
"1 he moonlight raid, the morning fight; 

Not even the Flower of ^’arrow's charms. 

In youth, might tame his rage for arms ; 

And still, in age, he spurned at r.''t, 

And still his brows the helmet pressed. 

Albeit the blanched locks below 

IVere white as Oinlay’s spotless snow. 140 
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Five stately warriors drew the sword 
Before their father’s band ; 

A braver knight than Harden's lord 
Ne'er belted on a brand. 

X. 

Scotts of Eskdale, a stalwart band. 

Came trooping down the Todshaw hill; 

By the sword they won their land, 

And by the sword they hold it still. 

Hearken, Lady, to the tale. 

How thy sires won fair Eskdale.— 

Earl Morton was lord of that valley fair, 

The Beattisons were his vassals there. 

The Earl was gentle, and mild of mood, 

The vassals were warlike, and fierce, and rude ; 

High of heart, and haughty of word, 155 

Little they recked of a tame liege-lord. 

The Earl to fair h^skdale came. 

Homage and seignory to claim : t 

Of Gilbert the flalliard, a heriot he sought. 

Saying, ‘‘Give thy best steed, as a vassal ought. ” 160 

“Dear to me is my bonny white steed. 

Oft has he helped me at pinch of need ; 

Lord and Earl though thou he, I trow, 

1 can refn Biicksfoot belter than thou.” 

Word on word gave fuel to tire, 165 

"I'iU so highly blazed the Beatti.son’s fire, 

But that the Earl fhe flight had ta’en. 

The va^^sals then; then lord had slain. 

Sore he phed both whip and spur. 

As he urged his steed throe'.;h ^',^kdall■ imiii ; 170 

And it fell down a weary weight, 
lust on the threshold of liranksome gait'. 

• XI. 

The Earl was a wrathful man to .sec I 
I'ull fain avenged wouhl he be. 

In haste to Brankscrne’s l.onl lit spoke. 

Saying, “Take lln-se traiitM's to thy yoke ; 
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For a cast of hawks, and a purse of gold, 

All Kskdale Til sell thee, to have and hold : 

Jheshiew thy heart, of the lleatlison’s clan, 

If thou le.ivest on Kske a landed man ! 180 

J^ut spare U’oodkerr:rk’s lands alone. 

For ire lent me his hfrrse to escaire upon.” 

A glad man then was Branksome bold, 

!)<iwn ne flung him the purse of gold ; • 

'I'o h'.skdiik* si>on he spurred amain, li; 

Ami with hnn five hundred riders has taen. 

He left his merry men in the mist of the hill. 

And bade them hold thorn close and still; 

And alone he wi-nded to the plain, 

To meet with the (jaliiard and all his train. 

To Gilbert the Galliard thus he .said • - 
“Know thou me fi^r thy liege-lord and head , 

Deal not with rue as with Morton tame. 

For Scoiis play best at the roughest game. 

Give me in peace my heriot due, 19;. 

'I'hy bonny wliiio steed, or thou shalt rue. 

If my horn 1 three times wind, 

ISskdaie shall long have the sound in mind.” 

XIl. 

Loudly the Bealtison laughed in scorn : 

“Little care we for thv winded horn. . jod 
N e'er shall it be I he Galliard's lot, 

To yield his steed to a haughty Scott. 

Wend thou to Branksome back on foot, 

With rusty spur and miry boot.’’ — 

He blew his bugle .so loud and hoarse, 205 

That the dun deer startled at fair Craikcross ; 

He blew again so loud and c*ear. 

Through the gray mountain-mist there did lances appear 
And the third blast rang with such a din, 

That the echoes ansMrered from Penboun-linn, 210 
.^nd all his riders came lightly in. 

Then had you seen a gallant shock, * 

When saddles were emptied, ano lances broke ! 

For each scornful word the Galliaid had said, 

.\ Beattison on the field was laid. 21^ 
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His own good sword the chieftain drew, 

And he bore the Galliard through and through : 

Where the Beattison's bIc>o(^ mixed with the rill 
The Galliard’s Haugh men call it still. 

'I'he Scotts have scattered the Bealtison clan, 220 
In Eskdale they left but one landed man. 

The valley of Eske, from the mouth to the source. 

Was lost and won for that bonny white horse. 

XIII. 

Whitslade the Hawk, and Headshaw came, 

And warriors more than I may name ; 225 

From Yarrow-cleugh to Hindhaugh-swair, 

From Woodhouselie to Chesler-glen, 

Trooped man and horse, and bow and sjicar ; 

Their gathecuig; word was “ Bellenden I ' 

And belter hearts o'er Border sod 2,^0 

'^I'o siege or re.srue never rode. 

The Lad\e marked the aids come in. 

And high her heart of pride arose ; 

She bade her youthful son attend, 

That he might know his fathei’s friend. ' 2 55 
And learn to face his foes 
“ The boy i.s ripe to look on war ; 

I saw him draw a cross-bow stiff, 

An*’ his true arrow struck afar 
The raven’s nest upon the cliff: 240 

The Red Cros:i, on a southern breast. 

Is broader than the raven's nest: 

'Thou, Whitslade, shall teach him his weapon to wield, 
And o’er him hold his father’s shield.”— 


XIV. 

Well miy you think, the tvily Page 245 

Cared not to face the I..ad>e sage. 

He counterfeited childish fear, 

And shrieked, and shed full many a tear, 

And moaned and plained in manner wild. 

The attendants to the Ladye told, 250 
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Some fairy, sure, had changed the child, 

That wont to be so free and bold. 

Then wrathful was the noble dame ; 

She blushed blood-red for very shame :— 

“ Hence ! ere the clan his faintness view ; 

Hence with the weakling to Buccleuch !— 

Watt Tinlinn, thou shall be his guide • 

To Ranglebiirti’s lonely side.— 

Sure some fell hend has cursed our line, 

That coward should e’er be son of mine 1 ” ’60 

XV. 

A heavy task Watt Tinlinn had. 

To guide the counterfeited lad, 

Soon as the i)alfre> felt the weight 
Of that ill-omened elfish freight, 

He bolted, sprung, and reared amain, 

Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein. 

It cost Watt 'I'lnlinn mickle toil 
'I'o drive him l)Ut a Scottish mile ; 

• lliit as a shallow brook they crossed, 

The e.lf, amid the running stream, ^70 

His fijjure changed, like form in dream. 

And fled, and shouted, “ Lost! lost 1 lost ! ’’ 

Inill fast the urchin ran and laughed, 
lint faster still a cloth-vard shaft * 

Whistled from .startled Tinlinn’s yew, • 27f 

And pierced his shoulder through and through. 
.Mthough the imo niiglu not be .slain. 

And though the wound soon healed again, 

Yet, as he ran, he yelled for pain ; 

And VVatt of Tinlinn, much aghast, 2S0 

Rode back to Branksomc fiery fast. 

XVI. 

Soon on the hill’s steep verge he stood, 

That looks o’er Branksome’s towers and wood ; ^ 

And martial murmurs, from below, 

Proclaimed the approaching south ^in foe. 285 

Tluough the dark wood, in mingled tone, 

Weie Border pipes and bugle.s blown ; 

The ermrsers’ neighing he could ken, 

A measured tread of marching men ; 
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Wiiile broke at times the solemn hum, 2qo 

rh(- Almayn’s sullen kettle-drum : 

.Vnd banners tall, of crimson sheen, 

Above the cop.se appear ; 

And. iilistening through the hawthorn.s green, 

Shine helm, and shield, and spear. 2(f^ 

1 

XVII. 

I.ighl foiayers first, to vit-w the "rounci. 

Spurred their fleet coursers loosely round . 

Hehind, in close array, and fast. 

The Kendal archers, all in green, 

Obedient to the bugle blast, 

Advancing from the wood wore .s<'en. 

To back and guard the aicher band. 

L<nd Dai.re’s bill-men were at hand , 

A hardy race, on Irthing bred. 

With kirtles white, and crosses red, ’.o; 

Arrayed beneath the banner tall. 

That ''treamed o’er Acre’s conquered wall . 

And minstrels, as Ihev marcheti in order, 

PiajcJ, ‘‘Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on liie Iliudei 


xvni. 

Behind the English bill and bow, {!«• 

Th '. mercenaries, firm and slow, 

Muved on to fight, in dark arra}', 

Bv < Conrad led of Wol fen stein. 

Who brought the band from distant Khine, 

.^r.d sold their bloo<l fo> foreign p;v\ 315 

I'ne 'amp their home, their law the sword, 

I’hey knew no country, ow'ned no lord ■ 

They were not armed like England’s sons, 

Hu: bore the levin darting guns ; 

Butf eoats, ail frounced and ‘broidered oer, 320 

And morsing-horns and scarfs tiiey wore ; 

Ka»^ h hefte'rTnee was bared, to aid 
1‘he warriors in the escalade: 

All, as they marched, in rugged tongue, 

Songs of'I’eutonic feuds they sung, 32^ 
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XIX. 

But louder stiU*the clamour grew. 

And louder still the minstrels blew, 

When, from beneatli the greenwood tree, 
Rode forth.I^rd Howard’s chivalry ; 

His men-at-arms, with glaive and spear, . 
Brought up the battle’s glittering rear. 

There many a youthful knight, full keen 
'I'o gain his spurs, in arms was seen, 

VVith favour in his crest, or glove, 

Memorial of his ladye-love. 

So rode they forth m fair array. 

Till full their lengthened lines display ; 

'I'hen called a halt, and made a stand, 

And cried, “St Ge(>rge, for merry England ' 


Now every Englisli eye, intent, 

On Branksonie’s arn\ed towers was bent. 

So near they w'erc. ihu they might know 
The straining harsh of eacli cros.s-hovv ; 

On battlement and bartizan 
fileamed axe, and spear, and partisan . 
l'\il<*<»n and culver, on each lower, 

SukkI prompt their deadly hail to shower . 
And flashing armour frequent broke 
From eddying W'liirls of sable smoke, 

Where upon tower and tuirei head, 

’J‘he seething pitch and molten lead 
Keeked, hke a w'ii<-h’s caldron red. 

While yet they gaze, the tmdges fall, 

'l‘he wocket opes, and from the w'all 
Rides forth the hoary Seneschal. , 

XXL 

Armed he rode, all save the head. 

His white beard o’er ivs breast-plate spread 
LInbrr)ke by age. erect his seat, 

He ruled bis eager courser’s gait; 
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Forced him, with chastened fire, to prance, 360 

And, high curvetting, slow adv;incc : 

In sign of truce, his better hand 
Displayed a peeled willow wand ; 

His squire, attending in the rear. 

Bore high a gauntlet on a spear. 3<» 

AVhen they espied him riding out, 

Lord Howard and Lord 1 )acre stout 
Sped to the front of their array, 

To hear what this old knight should say. 

XXIL 

“\ e English warden lords, of you 37=* 

Demands the Ladye of Buccleurh, 

Why, gainst the truce of Border-tide, 

In ho.stile guise ye dare to ride, 

With Kendal bow, and (lilshind brand, 

And all yon mercenary band. 375 

Upon the bounds of fair Scotland ? 

My Ladye reads you swith return : 

And, if but one poor straw you Irurn, 

Or do our towers so much molest, 

As scare one sw'allow frrmi her nest,— 3!^ i' 

St Mary ! but we’ll light a brand. 

Shall war,ni your hearths in Umnberland.”— 

XXIII. 

A wrathful man was Dacre’s lord, 

But calmer Howard took the word :— 

“May’t please thy Dame, Sir Seneschal, 385 

To seek the castle*5 outward wall: 

Our pursuivant-at-arms shall show. 

Both why he came, and when we go.”— 

The message sped, the noble Dame 
To the w'all’s outward circle came ; 300 

Each chief around leaned on his spear. 

To see the pursuivant appear. 

AH in Ixrrd Howard’s livery dressed, 

The lion argent decked his breast ; 

He led a boy of blooming hue— 
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O sight to meet mother’s view ! 

It was the heir of great Buccleuch. 

Obeisance meet the herald made, 

And thus his master’.s will he said : 

XXIV. 

“It irks, high Dame, my noble Lords, 400 

’Gainst ladye fair to draw their swords ; 

But yet they may not tamely see. 

All through the western wardenry, 

Your law-contemning kinsmen ride, 

And burn and sj»oil the Border-side ; 405 

And ill beseems your rank and birth 
To make your towers a flemens-firth. 

We claim from thee William of Deloraine^ 

That he may suffer march-treason pain : 

It was blit last St Cuthbert's even 4 r d 

3 e pricked to Stapleton on I.even, 
arried the lands of Richard Musgrave, 

And slew his brother by dint of glaive. 

Then, since a lone and widowed Dame, 

These restle.ss riders may not tame. 415 

Either receive within thy towers • 

'I'wo hundred of tny master’s powers, ^ 

Or straight they sound their warrison, 

And storm and spod thy garrison, 

And this fair boy. t > London led, 420 

Shall good King Edward’s page be bred. 

XXV. 

He ceased—and loud the boy did cry. 

And stretched his little arms on high 
Implored for aid each well-known face, 

And strove to seek the Dame’s embrace, 

A moment changed that Ladve’s cheer. 

Gushed to her eve the unbidden tear, 

She gazed upon the leaders round, 

And dark and sad each warrior frowned ; 

Then, deep within her sobbing breast 
She locked the struggling sigh to rest; 
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Unaltered and collected stood. 

And thus replied, in dauntless mood : 

XXVL 

‘•*Say to your lords of h'gh emprize 

AVho war on women and on boi s, 435 

That either William of Deioraine 

Will cleanse him, by oath, of march treason stain. 

Or else he will the combat take 
Gainst Musgrave, for his honour's sake. 

No kniiiht in Cumberland so good, 44c 

But William may count with h’m kin and blood. 
Knighthood he took of iMiuglas' sword. 

When English blood swelled Ancram's ford ; 

And but that Lord V>:iore'.s steed was wight, 

And bare him ably in the fli'.du, 445 

Himself had seen him dubbed x knight. 

For the young heir of Hranksonir’s line, ^ 

God be his aid, and God be mine ! 

Through me no friend shall meet his doom t * 

Here, while I live, no foe finds room. 45c 

Then, if thy lords their inupose 
“ Take our defiance loud and high ; 

Oui’" slogan is their lyke-W’ake dirge, 

Our moat the grave where liiey shall lie/ 

XXVII. 

Proud she looked round, applause to claim— 455 

'J'hen lightened Thirlestane’s eye of flame ; 

His bugle Walt of Harden ; 

Pensile and pennons wide were flung. 

To heaVen the Border slogan riuiu, 

« “ .St. Mary for the young Burrleuch 4fic 

rhe English war-rry answered wide, 

And forward bent tacii southern spear ; 

ICach Kendal archer made a stride, 

And drew the bowstring to his ear ; 

Each minstrel’s war-note loud was blown , - 465 

But. ere a gray-goose shaft had flown, 

A horseman galloped from the rear. 
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. XXVIII. 

“ Ah ! noble Lords ! ” he breathless said, 

“ What trea.soM ha.s your march betrayed? 
What make you here, from aid so far, 

Before you walls, around you war ? , 

Vuur foemen triumph in the thought, 

T hai in the toils the lion’s caught. 

Already on dark Ruberslaw 

"I’he Douglas holds his vreapon-schaw ; 

■^rhe lanr es. waving in train, 

(’lothe the dun heath like autumn grain ; 

And an the laddel’s northern strand, 

"J'o har retreat t(» ('iiMiberland, 

1 -ord Maxwell ranks his merry-men good. 
Beneath the eagle and the rood ; 

And Jedwrtod. h^ke, and 'I’evioldale, 

Have to [iroud Angus come I 
And all the Merse and Lauderdale 
Have. ri.sen w'ith haughty Home. 

An exile I’rom Northumberland, 

In Lidde.sdalf I’ve wandered long : 

But still my heart was with merry England, 
And cannot brook my country’s wrong ; 
And hard Tve spurred all night, to show 
The mustering of the coming foe.”-* 

XXIX. 

“ And let them come I " fierce Dacre cried, 

“ For soon yon crest, iny father's pride, 

"I'hat swept the shores of Judah’s sea, 

And waved in gales of (lalilee. 

From Branksome's highest towers displayed 
Shall mock the rescue’s lingering %id — 
Level each harciuebuss on row ; 

I )raw, merry archers, draw the bow’ : 

Up, bill-men, to the w'alls, and cry, 

Dacre for England, win or die i ” - 

XXX. 


“ Yet hear,” quoth Howard, “ calmly hear, 
Nor deem my words the words of fear ; 
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For who, in field or foray slack, ^ 

Saw the blanche lion e’er fall back ? 505 

But thus to ri^k our Border flower 
In strife against a kingdoni’s power, 

I'en thousand Scots ’gainst thousands three, 
t’ertefi were desperate prdicy. 

Nay, lake the terms the Ladye made 510 

Kre conscious of the advancing aid : 

Let Musgrave meet fierce Deloraine 
In single fight; and, if he gain, 

He gains for us ; but if he’s crossed, 

Tis but a single wariior lost : 515 

The rest, retreating as they came, 

Avoid defeat, and death, and shame.”— 

XXXI. 

Ill could the haughtv Dacre brook 

His brother-warden’s sage rebuke ; ^ 

And yet his forw’ard step he stayed, 520 

And slow and sullenly obeyed. • 

But ne’er again the Border-side 
Did these tw'o lords in fiiendship ride ; 

And this slight discontent, men say. 

Cost blooj^ upon another day. 525 

XXXII. 

The (Uirsuivant-at-arms again 
Before the castle took his stand; 

His tTumoet ca'led, with ])arleying strain, 

The leaders of the Scottish l.Jind ; 

And he defied, in Musgravt’s right, 530 

Stout Dt-lor^ine to single fight ; 

A gauntlet at their feet he laid, 

* And thus the terms of fight he said 
“If in the lists good Miisgrave’s sword 
Vanqui<'h the Knight of Deloraine, 535 

Your youthful chieftain, Branksome’s Lord, 

Shall hostage for his clan remain : 

If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 

The boy his liberty shall have. 
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Howe’er it falls, the English band, 540 

Unharming Scots,*by Scots unharmed, 

In peaceful march, like men unarmed, 

Shall straight retreat to Cumberland.”— 

XXXIII. 

Unconscious of the near relief, 

The pr()fler pleased each Scottish chief, 545 

Though much the Ladye sage gainsayed : 

For though their hearts were brave and true, 

From Jedwo(Ki’s recent sa k they knew, 

How tardy was the Regent’s aid ; 

And you may guess the noble Dame 550 

Durst not the secret prescience own. 

Sprung from the art she might not name, 

By which the coming help was known. 

(’.losed was the compact, and agreed 
That lists should he inclosed with speed. 555 

•Beneath the castle, on a lawn : 

They fixed the morrow for trie strife. 

On foot, with Scottish axe and knife. 

At the fourth hour from peei) of dawn ; 

When Deloraine, frr^m sickness freed, , 560 

Or else a champion in his stead. 

Should for him-elf and chieftain stand. 

Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand. 

XXXIV. 

I know right well, that, in their lay, 

Full many minstrels sing and say, 565 

Such combat should be made on horse ; 

On ffiaming steed, in full career, ^ 

With brand to aid, when as the spea*" 

Should shiver in the course : 

But he, the jovial Harper, taught 570 

Me, vet a \outh, how it was fought, 

In ginse which now I say ; 

He knew t-ach ordinance and clause 
Of Black Lord Archibald’s battle-laws, 

In the old Douglas’ day. 
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He brooked nol, he, that srofling tongue 
SliouUi lax his niin.strelsy with wrong, 

()r call his song unti ue ; 

For tliis, when they the goblet plied, 

Ari<l such rude taunt had chafed his pride, 

3 'lie Hard of Reiill he slew. 

< >n 'I’evioi's sides, in fight they stood. 

And tuneful hands were stained with blood ; 
VVnert* still the thorn's white branches wave, 
]Memorial o'er bis rival's grave. 


Why should I tell the rigid doom, 

'Fti-tt dragged my master to his tomb ; 

How Ou.scnam’s maidens tore their hair, 

\\ ept till their eyes were dead and dim. 

And wrung their hands for love of him 
Wh(j died at Jedwood Air ? 

He died I - -his scholars, one by one, • 

'J'o the cold silent grave are gone ; 

And I. alas ! survive alone. 

To muse o'er rivalries of yore, 

And grieve that I shall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before ; 

For, \fiLh my minstrel brethren fled. 

My jealousy of song is dead. 


Hk paused r the listening dames again 
Applaud the hoary Minstrel’s strain ; 

With many a word of kindlv cheer.— 

In pity half, and half sincere,— 

Marvelfed the Duchess how so well 
His legendary song could tell— 

Of ancient deeds, so long forgot ; 

Of feuds, whose memory was not ; 

^ )f forests, now laid w'aste and bare ; 

Of lowers, which harbour now the hare ; 

Of manners, long since changed and gone j 
Of chiefs, wiio under their gray stone 
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So long had slept, that fickle Fame 

Had blotted from her rolls their name, 

• . . 

And twined round some new minii>n’s head 
I’he fading wreath for which they bled ; 615 

In soiith. iwas strange, this old man's verse 
("ould call them from their marble hearse. 

9 

The Haiper smiled, well pleased for ne’er 
Was flaftory lost on port's e-ir ■ 

.A simph^ lare I they waste their Knl 020 

For th^' vain tribute of a .smile ; 

F'i*n when in age tlieir tianie espires, 

Hei dulcet breath fan its hivs 
I'neir drooping fancy wakc'. at praise. 

And strives to tiiiii the short-livr-d bla/e, "'-S 

Smiled then, well pleased, the Aged Man, 

And thus his tale coruinued ran 
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CANTO FIFTH, 

I. 

Call it not vain :—they do not err, 

Who say, that, when the Poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies ; 

AV'ho say, tall clilT, and cavern lone, 

For the departed Bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 

Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 

And oaks, in deeper groan, reply : 

And riveis teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round hts grave. 

il. 

Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal urn 
1’hose things inanimate can mourn ; 

But that the stieani, the wood, the gale, ^ 15 

Is vocal w’ith the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long, 

Livjid in the poet’s faithful song. 

And, with the poet’s palling breath, 

^\'hose*niemory feels a second death. 20 

The Maid’s pale shade, who wails her lot, 

'riial love, true love, should he forgot. 

From ro.se and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle Minstrel’s bier: 

'I’he phantom Knight, his glory fled, 2ij 

Mourns r'’er the field he lieape 1 with dead ; 

Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 

-And shri^s along the battle plain ; 

The Chief, whose antique crownlet long 

.Still sparkled in llie feudal song, 30 

Now, from the mountain’s misty throne, 

Sees, in the thanedom once his own. 

His ashes undistinguished lie. 

His place, his power, his memory die : 
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His groans the lonely caverns fill, ^5 

His tears of rage impel the nil; 

All mourn the Minstrel’s harp unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

III. 

Scarcely the hot assault was stayed, 

The terms of truce were scarcely made. 40 

When they could spy, from Branksorae’s towers, 

The advancing march and martial powers : 

Thick clouds of dust afar appeared. 

And trampling steeds were faintly heard ; 

Bright spears, above the columns dun, 45 

Glanced momentary to the sun ; 

And feudal banners fair displayed 

'I’he bands that moved to Branksome’s aid. 

IV. 

’Vails not to tell each hardy clan, 

’ From the fair Middle Marches came ; 50 

The Bloody Heart bla/ed in the van, 

Announcing Douglas, dreaded name I 
Vails not to tell what speeds did spurn, 

Where the Seven Spears of Wedderburne* 

Their men in battle-order set : , 55 

And Swinton laid the lance in rest, 

That tamed of yore the spaikling crest 
Of ('larence’s Tlantagenel, 

Nor list 1 say, what hundreds moie, 

I'rom the rich Merse and Lanimerniore, bo 

And 'Bweed’s fair borders, to the war. 

Beneath the crest of old Dunbai. 

And Hepburn’s mingled banners, come 
Down the steep mountain glittering ^ar. 

And shouting still, “ a Home I a Home ! ’’ 6,5 

V. 

Now .squire and knight, from Branksome sent, 

On many a courteous message went; 
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I'o every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thanks for prompt and powerful aid ; 

And told them,—how a truce yras made, 70 

And how a day of fight was ta'en 
'Twixt Musgrave and stout Deloraine ; 

And how the hadye prayed them dear, 

'riiat all would sta) the fight to see, 

And deign, in love and eourtt-ss. 73 

'J'o taste of Hranksonie cheer. 

Nor, while they hade to feast ea< h Srtu, 

Were England's noble Lords forgot, 

Hirnse’f. the hoary Senesehal, 

Rode loith, in setmilv h'rms to e.xll so 

'Ehose gallant foes to Hranksorne li.aU. 

Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was nt*ver dubbed, more bold in fight. 

Not, when Ironi war and ainrour fret., 

More famed for stately eoiiriesy ; '^5 

But angry Dacre rather elnise 
In his pavillion to repose. 

VI. 

Now. noble Dame, pert'haiice you si'sk, 

H('w these two hostile armies met ^ 

Deeming ii were no cas) task ip 

To keep the truce which here was .set : 

Wliere martial spirits, all on fire. 

Hri;athed only blood and mortal ire.— 

Bv mutual inroads, mutual blows; 

By habit, and by nation, foe'--, ^3 

'Phey met on 'I'eviot’s strand : 

They met, and sale iheni Tmngled down, 

Without a threat, williout a frown, 

.As brwther.s meet in foreign land . 

'I’he hands, the spear that lately grasped, 100 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clasped, 

Were interchanged in greeting dear ; 

Vi.sor.s were raised, and face.s .shown. 

And many a friend to friend made known. 

Partook of social cheer. 103 
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Some drove the jolly bowl about; 

With dice and‘draught some cha.sed the day • 

And some, with many a merry shout, 

In riot, revelry, and rout, 

Pursued the foot-ball play. no 

VII. 

Yet, be it known, had bugles blown. 

Or sign of war been seen. 

Those bands, so fair together ranged, 

Those hands, so frankly interchanged. 

Had dyed with gore the green : 115 

The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sunk in war-cries wild and wide, 

And in the groan of death ; 

And whingers, now in friendship bare. 

The social meal to part and share, 120 

Had found a bloody sheath. 

•’Twixt truce and war, such sudden change 
Was not unfrequent, nor held strange, 

In the old Border day ; 

But yet on Branksome’s towers and town, 125 

In peaceful merriment, sunk dowm 
I'hc sun’s declining ray. 

VIII. 

The blithesome signs of wassel gay 
Decayed not with the dying day ; 

Soon through the latticed windows tall, 130 

Of lofty Branksome’s lordly hall. 

Divided square by shafts of stone. 

Huge (lakes of ruddy lustre shone ; 

Nor less the gilded rafters rang • 

With merry harp and beakers’ clang ; 135 

And frequent, on the darkening plain, 

I^ud hollo, whoop, or whistle ran, 

As bands, their stragglers to regain. 

Give the shrill watch word of their clan ; 

And revellers, o’er their bowls, proclaim 140 
Dbuglas or Dacre’s conquering name. 
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IX. 

Less frequent heard, and fainter still, 

At length the various clamours died ; 

And you might hear, from 13 ranksome-hill, 

No sound but Teviot’s rushing tide ; 145 

Save, when the changing sentinel 
'I'he challenge of his watch could tell : 

And save where, through the dark profound, 

'I'he clanging axe and Lammer’s sound 

Rung from the nether lawn ; 15c 

For many a busy hand toiled there. 

Strong pales to shape, and beams to stjuare, 

'I'he lists’ dread barriers to prepare, 

Against the morrow’s dawn. 

X. 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat, 155 

Despite the Dame’s reproving eye ; ^ 

Nor marked she, as she left her seat. 

Full many a stifled sigh : • 

For many a noble warrior strove 
'Fo win the Flower of 'Feviot’s love, 160 

And many a bold ally.— 

With throbbing head and anxious heart. 

All in ner lonely bower apart, 

In broken sleep she lay : 

By times, from silken couch she rose : 1^5 

\Vhile yet the bannered hosts re[)(jise, 

She viewed the dawning day : 

Of all the hundreds sunk to rest. 

First woke the loveliest and the best. 


She gazed upon the inner court, 170 

Which in the tower’s tall shadow lay ; 

Where coursers’ clang, and stainj), and snoit, 

Had rung the live-long yesterday ; 

Now still as death 3 till, stalking slow,— 

The jingling spurs announced tiis tread,— 
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A stately warrior.passed below ; 

But when he raised his plumed head— 

Blessed Mary ! can it be ?— 

Secure, as if in Ousenani bowers, 

He walks through Branksome's hostile towers, 180 
With fearless step and free. 

She dared not sign, she dared not speak— 

Oh ! if one page’s slumbers break, 

His blood the price must pay ! 

Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears, 185 

Not Margaret’s yet more precious tears. 

Shall buy his life a day. 

XII. 

Yet was his hazard small— for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 

Of that sly urchin page ; i^o 

'I’his to his lord he did impart, 

?Vnd made him seem, by glamour art, 

, A knight from Hermitage. 

Un('hallenged thus, the vrarder’s post, 

'J’he court, unchallenged, thus he crossed, 195 

For all the vassalage : 

But, Oh ! what magic’s quaint di.sguise 
Could blind fair Margaret’s a/ure eyes 
She started from her seat ; 

While with surprise and fear she sinive, 200 

And both could scarcely master love— 

Lord Henry’s'at her feet. 

XIII. 

Oft have 1 mused, what purpose had 
That foul mjilicious urchin had 
To bring this meeting round ; 205 • 

For happy love’s a heavenly sight, 

And by a vile malignant sprite 
In such no joy is found ; 

And oft Fve deemed, perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have wrought 210 

Sorrow, and sin, and shame; , 
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And death to Oanstoun's gallant Knight, 

And to the gentle l^adye bright, 

Di.sgrace and loss of fame 

But earthly spirit ccnild not tell 2 \ 

'rhe heart of them that loved so well- 
I’riie love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 

W hose wishes, soon as granted, fly . 22 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

W'ith dead desire it doth not die , 

Ji is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie. 

Which heart to heart, and mind to nund, zi 

In b(.>dy and in soul can bind.— 

Now leave we Margaret and her Knight 
To tell you of the approaching fight 

XIV. 

Their warning blasts the bugles blew, 

7 'he pipe’s shrill port aroused each clan 
In haste, the deadly strife to view, 

‘The trooping warriors eager ran : 

Thicli round the lists their lances stood. 

Like blasted pines in Ettrick wood : 

To RratiLsonie many a look they threw, 

'f'he combatants' approach to view, 

And bandied many a word of boast, 

At)oui the knight each favoured most 

XV 

Meantime full anxious was the I>ame ; 

Frtr now arose disputed claim. 

Of who should fight, for Deloraine, 

Twixt Harden and ’twixt 'I’hirlestane : 

They ’gan to reckon kin and rent, 

And frowning brow on brow was bent; 

But yet not long the .strife- for, lo ! 

Himself, the Knight of Deloraine, 

Strong, as it seemed, and free from pam, 
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In armour sheathed from top to toe, 

Appeared, and craved the combat due. 

The Dame her charm successful knew, 25c 

And the fierce chiefs their claims withdrew, 

XVL 

When for the lists they .sought the plain, 

I'he stately Ladye’s silken rein 
Did noble Howard hold; 

Unarmed, by her side he walked, 255 

And much, in courteous phrase, they talked 
or feats of arms of old 
Costly his garb—hi.s Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doulHet, shaped of bufi(^ 

With satin slashed, and lined 2<-C 

Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 

Hk cloak was all of Poland fur, 

Hk hf>se with silver twined; 

Hi.s liilhoa blade, by Marchnien fSelt, 
lyiutig in a brcjiad, and studded belt, 2t)5 

Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers stiU 
• Called noble Hourard, Belted Will, 

XVIL 

Behind Lend Howard and the Dame, 

Fair >fargaret on her palfrey came, 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground: ::7c 

White w'as her wimple, and her veil. 

And her l<x)se kicks a ciuiplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound; 

The lordly Angus, by her side, 

in courtesy to cheer her tried; 275 

Without his jiid, her liaiid in vain 

Had strove to guide her broidered rein. 

He deemed she shuddered at the sight 
Of warnors met for mortal fight; 

But cause of terror, all unguess^ 28c- 

Was fluttering in h^ gentle Iweast, 

When, in their chairs of crimson placed. 

The Dame and she the barriers graced. 
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Prize of the field, the young Buccleuch 

An English knight led forth to view ; 285 

Scarce rued the boy his present plight. 

So much he longed to see the fight. ' 

Within the list.s, in knightly pride, 

High Home and haughty Dacre ride; 

Their leading staffs of steel they wield, 290 

A.s marshals of the mortal field ; 

While to each knight their care assigned 
Like vantage of the sun and wind. 

Then heralds hoarse did Uiud proclaim. 

In King and Queen, and Warden’s name, 595 

That none, while lasts the strife. 

Should dare, by look, or sign, or word. 

Aid to a champion to afford, 

On peril of his life ; 

And not a breath the silence broke, 300 

Till thus the alternate Heralds spoke :— 


XIX. 

*Here^standeth Richard of Musgrave, 

Good knight and true, and freely born. 

Amends from Deloraine to crave, 

For foul despiteous scathe and scorn. 305 

He sayeth, that William of Deloraine 
Is traitor false by Border laws; 

This with his sword he will maintain, 

So help him God, and his good cause V 

XX. 

Jfrottiisib 

‘Here standeth William of Deloraine, 310 

Good knight and true, of noble strain, 

Who sayeth, that foul treason’s stain, 
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Since he bore arms, ne’er soiled bis coat; 

And that, so help him God above ! 

He will on Musgrave’s body prove, - 3*5 

He lies most foully in his throat. ’ 

‘Forward, brave champions, to the fight! 

Sound trumpets !’- 

|C0v4 3l0me. 

-“God defend the right 1” 

Then, Teviot! how thine echoes rang, 320 

When bugle-sound and trumpet-clang 
Let loose the martial foes. 

And in mid list, with shield poised high, 

And measured step and wary eye, 

The combatants did close. 325 

3 XXI. 

Ill would it suit your gentle ear. 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound. 

And blood poured down from many a woiyid ; 

For desperate was the strife, and long, ^ 330 

And either warrior fierce and strong. 

But, were each dame a listening knight, 

1 well could tell how warriors fight I 
For I have seen war’s lightning flashing, 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing, 335 

Seen through red blood the war-horse dashing, 

And scorned, amid the reeling strife, 

To yield a step for death or life. 

XXII. 

’Tis done, 'tis done! that fatal blow 

Has stretched him on the bloody plain ; 340 

He strives to rise—Brave Musgrave, no ! 

Thence never shalt thou rise again ! 
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He chokes in blood —some friendly hand 
Undo the visor’s barred band. 

Unfix the gorget’s iron clasp, 545 

And give him room for life to gasp 1 
O,bootless aid !—haste, holy Friar, 

Haste, ere the sinner shall expire ! 

Of all his guilt let him be shriven, 

And smooth his path from earth to heaven - 350 

XXIIL 

In haste the holy Friar sped ;— 

His naked foot was dyed with red. 

As through the lists he ran ; 

Unmindful of the shouts on high. 

That hailed the conqueror^s victory, 355 

He raised the dying man ; 

I^oose waved his silver heard and hair. 

As o’er him he kneeled down in prayer ; 

And still the crucifix on high 

He holds before his darkening eye : • 

And still he bends an anxious ear. 

His faltering penitence to hear, 

Still props him from the bloody sod, 

StilJ, even when soul and body j»art. 

Pours ghostly comfort on his hcfirt, 365 

And'oids him trust in God I 
Unheard he prays ;—the death-pang’s o’er '— 

Richard of Musgrave breathes no more. 

XXIV. 

As if exhausted in the fight. 

Or musing o’er the piterms sight, ^70 

'Phe silent victor stands ; 

His beaver he did not unclasp. 

Marked not the shouts, felt not the grasp 
Of gratulating hands. 

When lo ! strange cries of wild surprise, 371;; 

Mingled with seeming terror, rise 
Among the Scottish bands; 
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And all, amid the thronged array, 

In pjnic haste gave open way 

'Fo a half-naked ghastly man, 380 

Who downward from the castle ran • 

He crossed the barriers at a hound, 

And wild and haggard looked around, 

As dizzy, and in ]min ; 

And all, upon the armed ground, ’ 3S5 

Knew William of Deloraine I 
Each ladye sprung from seat with speed : 

Vaulted each marshal from his steed ; 

“And who art thou,” they cried, 

“Who hast this battle fought and won ? ’ 3(^0 

His plumed helm was soon undone— 

“Cranstoun of Tevi<)t-side ! 

For this fair prize I’ve fought and won,’ — 

And to the Ladye led her son. 

XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kissed, 3c>5 

And often pressed him to her breast; 

For, under all her dauntless show. 

Her heart had throbbed at every blow : 

Yet not Lord Cranstoun deigned she greet. 

Though low he kneeled at her feet.— ^ 40c 

Me lists not tell what words were made. 

What Douglas, Home, and Howard, iaid— 

For Howard was a generous foe— 

And hovr the clan united prayed, 

The I^adye would the feud forego, 405 

And deign to bless the nuptial hour 
Of Cranstoun’s l.,ord and I'eviot’s Flower. 

XXVL 

She looked to river, looked to hill, • 

I'lioughi on the Spirit’s prophecy, 

'Fhen broke her silence stern and still,— 410* 

“Not you, but Fate, has vanquished me ; 

Their influence kindly stars may shower 
On 'I’eviot’s tide and Branksome’s tower, 

For pride is quelled, and love is free.”— 
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She took fair Margaret by the hand, 

Who, breathless, trembling, scarce might stand ; 

’’I'liat hand to Cranstoun’s lord gave she :— 

“As I am true to thee and thine, 
thou be true to me and mine! 

This clasp of love our bond shall be; 

For this is your betrothing day, 

Ar^ all these noble lords shall stay. 

To grace it with their company.”— 

XXVII. 

All as they left the listed plain, 

Much of the story she did gain ; 425 

How Cranstoun fought with Deloraine, 

And of his Page, and of the Book, 

Which from the wounded knight he took ; 

And how he sought her castle high, 

That morn, by help of gramarye ; 430 

How, in Sir William’s armour dight, 

Stolen by his page, while slept the knight. 

He took on him the single fight. • 

But half his tale he left unsaid, 

And lingered till he joined the maid.— *435 

Cared not the Ladye to betray 
Her mystic arts in view of day ; 

But well she thought, ere midnight came. 

Of tha| strange page the pride to tame. 

From his foul hands the Book to save, 440 

And send it back to Michael’s grave.— 

Needs not to tell each tender word 
’Twixt Margaret and ’twixt Cranstoun’s lord ; 

Nor how she told of former woes, 

And how her bosom fell and rose, 445 

While he and Musgrave bandied blows— 

Needs not these lovers’ joys to tell; 

One day,* fair maids, you’ll know them well. 

XXVIII. 

William of Deloraine, some chance 
Had wakened from his death-like trance; 

And taught that, in the listed plain, 
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Another, in his arms and shield, 

Against fierce Musgrave axe did wield. 

Under the name of Deloraine. 

Hence, to the field, unarmed, he ran, 455 

And hence his presence scared the clan, 

Who held him for some fleeting wraith. 

And not a man of blood and breath. 

Not much this new ally he loved, * 

Yet, when he saw what hap had proved, 460 

He greeted him right heartilie : 

He would not waken old debate. 

For he was void of rancorous hate. 

Though rude and scant of courtesy ; 

In raids he spilt but seldom blood, 4^5 

Unless when men-at-arms withstood. 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 

He ne’er bore grudge for staUvart blow, 

Ta’en in fair fight from gallant foe : 

And so ’twas seen of him, e’en now, 47 ° 

When on dead Musgrave he kK)ked down ; 

-s Grief darkned on his rugged brow, 

I’hough half disguised with a frown ; 

And thus, while sorrow bent his head, 

His foeman’s epitaph he made: 475 

XXIX. 

“Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou here ! 

I ween, my deadly enemy; 

For. if I slew thy brother dear, 

I’hou slew’st a sister’s son to me; 

And when I lay in dungeon dark, 480 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three. 

Till ransomed for a thousand mark. 

Dark Musgrave, it was ’long of thee. 

And Musgrave, could our fight be tried. 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 485 

No mortal man should us divide. 

Till one, or both of us, did die. 

Yet rest thee Gtxi ! for well I know, 

1 ne’er shall find a nobler foe. 

In all the northern counties here, 
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Who.se woril is Snaffle, spur, and .spear, 
rhou wert the best to follow gear ! 

‘Twas plea.surc, as we looked behind. 

To see how thou the chase could.st wind, 

(‘beer the dark bloodhound on his way, 495 

And with the bugle rouse the fray I 
I’d give the lands of Deloraine, 

Da^ Musgrave were alive again.” 

XXX. 

So mourned he, till Lord Dacre’s band 

Were bowing hack to Cumberland. 50c 

They raised brave Musgrave from the field, 

And laid him on his bloody shield ; 

On levelled lances, four and four, 

By turns, the noble burden bore : 

Before, at time.s, upon the gale, 505 

Was heard the Minstrel’s plaintive wail ; 

Behind, four priests, in sable stole, 

Sung requiem for the w'arrior’s soul: 

Around, the horsemen sh^wly rode : 

With trailing pikes the spearmen trode ; §,ic 

And thus the gallant knight they bore, 

Through Liddesdale, to Leven’s shore; 
l'h€;pce to Holme Coltrarne’s lofty nave, 

And laid him in his father’s grave. 


'i'he harp’s wild notes, though hushed the song, 515 
The mimic march of death prolong ; 

Now seems it far, and now a-near, 

Now meet.s, and now eludes the ear : 

Now seems some mountain-side to .sweep, 

Now faintly dies in valley deep ; 520 

Seems now as if the Minsitrel’s wail. 

Now the .sad reciuiem loads the gale ; 

Last, o’er the warrior’s closing grave. 

Rung the full choir in choral stave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell, 

Why he, who touched the harp so well, 
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Should thus, with ill-rewaided toil, 

Wander a poor and thankless s(iil. 

When the more generous Southern Land 
Would well requite his skilful hand. 

The Aged Harper, howsoe'er 
His only friend, his harp, \va.s dear, A 

Liked not tfj hear it ranked so high 
Above his flowing poesy • 

Less liked he still, that scornful jeei 
Misprized the land he loved .*>0 dear; 

High was the .sound, as thus again 
The Bard resumed his minstrel strain. 


530 
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CANTO SIXTH. 

I. 

Breathes there the man, with .soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said, 

'This is my owm, my native land ! 

W'hose heart hath ne’er within him burned. 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 5 

From wandering on a foreign strand !— 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell j 
High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 10 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self. 

Living, sliall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down , 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 15 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. * 


O Caledonia ! stem and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

I^nd of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

I.and of the mountain and the flood, 2c 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand, 

Can e’er untie the filial band. 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think w^at is now, and what hath been, 25 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft. 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s streams still let me stray, 30 

Though none should guide my feeble way; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break. 

Although it chill my withered cheek; 
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Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 

'rhough there, forgotten and alone, 

The Bard may draw his [jarting groan. 

III. 

Not scorned like me! to Branksonie Hall 
The Minstrels came, at festive call; 

'Prooping they came, from near and far, 

The jovial priests of mirth and war; 

Alike for feast and fight prepared, 

Battle and banquet both they shared. 

Of late, before each martial clan, 

'Phey blew their death-note in the van, 

But now', for every merry mate, 

Rose the portcullis’ iron grate ; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string, 
'Phey dance, they revel, and they sing, 

Till the rude turrets shake and ring. 

IV. 

Me lists not at this tide declare 
'Phe splendour of the spousal rite, 

How mustered in the chapel fair 

Both maid and matron, squire and knigh 
Me lists not tell of owches rare, 

Of mantles green, and braided hair, 

And kirtles furred with miniver ; 

What plumage waved the altar round, 

How spurs, and ringing chainlets sound : 
And hard it were for Bard to sjieak 
The changeful hue of Margaret’s cheek ; 
'Phat lovely hue which comes and flies. 

As awe and shame alternate rise ! 

V. 

Some bards have sung, the I.Adye high 
Chapel or altar came not nigh ; 

Nor durst the rites of spousal grace. 

So much she feared each holy place. 
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False slanders these :—1 trust right well. 

She wrought not by forbidden spell ; 

For mighty words and signs have power 

O’er sprites in planetary hour ; ytj) 

Yet scarce 1 praise their venturous part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

But this for faithful truth I say,— 

The Ladye by the altar stood, 

Of sable velvet her array, 75 

And on her head a crimson hood, 

With pearls embroidered and entwined, 

Guarded with gold, with ermine lined ; 

A merlin sat upon her wrist. 

Held by a leash of silken twist. 80* 


VI. 

The spousal rites were ended soon : 

‘Twas now' the merry hour of norm, « 

And in the loft archM hall 
Was spread the gorgeous festival. 

Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 85 

Ma^rshalled the rank of every guest: 

Pages, with ready blade, were there. 

The hiighty meal to carve and share : 

O’er capon, heron-shew, and crane. 

And princely peacock’s gilded train, 90 

And o’er the boar-head, garnished brave, 

And cygnet from St Mary’s wave ; 

O’er ptarmigan and venison^ 

The priest had spoke his benison. 

Then rose the riot and the din, 95 

Above, Aieneath, without, within I 
For, from the lofty balcony, 

Rung trumpet, shalm, and psaltery ; 

Their clanging bowls old warriors quaffed, 

Loudly they spoke, and loudly laughed ; 100 

Whisspered young knights, in tone more mild, 

To ladies fair, and ladies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high perched on beam, 

The clamour joined with whistling scream, 
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And dapped their wings, and shook their bells, 105 
In concert with the sts^e-hounds* yells. 

Round go the flasks of ruddy wine, 

From Bordeaux, Orleans, or the Rhine; 

Their tasks the busy sewers ply, 

And all is mirth and revelry. , no 

VIL 

The Goblin-Page, omitting stilt 
No opportunity of ill, 

Strove now, while blood ran hot and high. 

To rouse debate and jealousy; 

Till Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, 115 

By nature fierce, and warm with wine, 

And now in humour highly crossed. 

About some steeds his band had lost. 

High words to words succeeding still, 

Smote, with his gauntlet, stout Hunthill; 120 

^ hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men call Dickon Draw-the-sword ; 

He took it on the Page’s saye, 

Hunthill had driven these steeds away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose, 125 

The kindling discord to compose: 

Stern Rutherford right little said, • 

But bit his glove, and shook his head.-~- 
A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 

Stout Conrad, cold, and drenched in blood, i jo 

His bosom gored with many a wound. 

Was by a woodman’s lyme-dog found ; 

Unknown the manner of bis death, 

Gone was his brand, both sword and sheath : 

But ever from that time, ’twas said, ^ 135 

That Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 

VIIL 

The Dwarf, who feared his master’s eye 
Might his foul treachery espie, 

Now sought the castle buttery, 

Where many a yeoman, bold and free, 140 , 
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Revelled as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly selle. 

Watt Tinlinn, there, did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Fire-the-Braes ; ; 

And he, as by his breeding bound, 145 

To Howard’s merry-men sent it round. 

To quit them, on the English side. 

Red Roland Forster loudly cried, 

“A deep carouse to yon fair bride !” 

At every pledge, from vat and pail, 150 

Foamed forth, in floods, the nut-brown ale ; 

While shout the riders every one, 

Such day of mirth ne’er cheered their clan, 

Since old Buccleuch the name did gain, 

When in the cleuch the buck was ta’en. 155 


IX. 

The wily Page, with vengeful thought, 

Remembered him of Tinlinn’s yew. 

And swore, it should be dearly bought, 

That ever he the arrow drew. 

First, he the yeoman did molest, 160 

With'bitter gibe and taunting jest ; 

Told, how he fled at Solway strife, 

And how Hob Armstrong cheered his wife : 

Then, shunning still his powerful arm, 

At unawares he wrought him harm ; 165 

From trencher stole his clioicest cheer, 

Dashed from his lips his can of beer ; 

Then, to his knee sly creeping on, 

With bpdkin pierced him to the bone : 

The venomed wound and festering joint, 170 

Long after rued that bodkin’s point. 

The startled yeoman swore and spurned. 

And board and flagons overturned ; 

Riot and clamour wild began ; 

Back to the hall the Urchin ran ; 175 

Took in a darkling nook his post, 

And grinned, and muttered, “l..ost! lost! lost I” 
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X. 

By this, the Dame, lest farther fray 
Should mar the concord of the day. 

Had bid the Minstrels tune ttieir lay. i8o 

And first stept forth old Albert Grieme, 

The Minstrel of that ancient name : 

Was none who struck the harp so well. 

Within the Land Debatable; 

Well friended, too, his hardy kin, *8S 

Whoever, lo-it were sure to win; 

'I’hey sought the beeves, that made their broth. 

In Sco'tland and in England both. 

In homely guise, as nature bade, 

His simple song the Borderer said. * 


XL 


It was an English Ladye bright, 

('I'he sun shines fair on Carlisle will,) 

And she would marry a Scottish knight, * 

For Love will still he lord of all. 

Blithely they saw the rising sun, 105 

Wtitfii he shone fair on Cirlisle wall, 

But they were sad ere cDy was done, 

'J'nough L')ve was still the lord of all. 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, * 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 200 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 

For ire that Love was jord of all. 

V 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 

And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all. 
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That wine she bad not tasted well, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

^hen dead, in her true love’s arms she fell, ' 

,For Love was still the lord of all. 210 

He pierced her Virother to the heart, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ;— 

So perish all who true love pait, 

That Love may still be lord of all I 

And then he took the cross divine, 2 15 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall. 

And died for her sake in Palestine, 

So Love was still the loid of all. 

Now all ye lovers, that fiithfiil prove, 

<The sun shines fair ('•n Carlisle wall,) 220 

Piay for their souls who died for love, 

Fur Love shall still be lord of all I * 


XIH. 


As ended Albert’s simple lay, 

Afose a bard of lofiiei po-' ; 

For sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay, 225 

Renowned in haughty Henrj’s court: 

There rung thy harp, unrivalled long, 

Fitztraver of the silver song I 
The gentle Surrey lo ^ed his lyre— 

Who has not beard of Surrey’s fame ? 2 30 

His was the hero’s fouI of fire. 

And his the bard’s immortal name. 

And his was love, exalted high 
By ail the glow of chtvaliy. 

XIV. 

They sought, together, climes afar, 235 

And oft, within some olive grove. 

When even came, with twinkling star, 

They sung of Surrey's absent love. 
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His step the Italian peasant stayed, 

And deemed that spirits from on )iiii;h, 2 p 

Round where some hermit saint was laid, 

Were breathing heavenly melody ; 

So sweet did harp and voice combine, 

To praise the name of Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver ! Oh, what tongue may say 245 

The pangs thy faithful bosom knew. 

When Surrey, of the deathless lay, 

Ungrateful Tudor’s sentence slew? 

Regardless of the tyrant’s frown, 

His harp called wrath and vengeance down. 250 
He left, for Naworth’s iron towers, 

Windsor’s green gl ides, and courtly bowers, 

An<l, faithful to his patron’s name. 

With Howard still Fitztraver came ; 

Lord William’s foremost favourite he, 255 

And chief of all his minstrelsy, 

XVI 

*Twis All-souls’ eve, and Surrey’s heart *beat high ; 

He heard the midnight-bell with anxious start, 
Which told the mystic hour, approaching nigh, 

When wise Cornelius promised, by his art, 260 
To shew to him the Udye of his heart, 

Albeit betwixt them roared the ocean grim ; 

Yet so the sage had hight to play his part, 

That he should see her form in life and limb, 

And mark, if still she loved, and still she thought of him. 265 

XVII. 

Dark was the vaulted room of gramirye, 

To which the wizard led the gallant Knight, 

Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallowed taper shed a glimmering light 
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On mystic implements of magic might ; 270 

On cross, and character, and talisman, 

And almagest, and altsir, nothing bright; 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wan. 

As watchdight, by the bed of some departing man. 



But soon, within that mirror, huge and high, 275 
Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 

And forms upon its breast the Earl ’gan spy, 

Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream ; 

Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 

To form a lordly and a lofty room, 280 

Part lighted by a lamp with «ilver beam, 

Placed by a couch of Aura’s silken loom, 

And part by moonshine pale, and part was hid in gloom< 


XIX. 

r 

Fair all the pageant—but bow passing fair 
The slender form, which lay on couch of Ind f 285 
O^er her white bosom strayed her hazel hair. 

Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she pined ; 

Air in her night robe loose, she lay reclined, 

An^ pensive, read from tablet eburnine 
Some strain, that seemed her inmost soul to find;— 2^0 
ll»at favoured strain was Surrey'^s raptured line, 

That fair and lovely form, the Ladye Geraldine. 


Slow rolled the clouds upon the lovely form 
And swept the goodly vision alT away—>. 

So royal envy rolled the murky storm 295 

0 *er my beloved Master's glorious day. 

Thou jealous, ruthless tyrant ^ Heaven repay 
On thee, and on thy children's latest line, 

The w'ild caprice of thy de.^potic sway, 

The gory bridal bed, the plundered shrine,. 300 
The murdered Surrey's blood, the tears of Geraldine I 
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XXL 

Both Scots and Southern chiers^ prolong 
Applauses of Fitztraver’s song : 

These hated Henry’s name as death. 

And those still held the ancient faith.— 305 

Then, from his seat, with lofty air, • 

Rose Harold, bard of brave St. Clair; 

St. Clair, who, feasting high at Home, 

Had with that lord to battle come, 

Harold was born where restless seas . 310 

Howl round the storm^swept Orcades ; 

Where erst St Clairs held princely sw.iy 
O’er isle and islet, strait and bay;— 

Still nods their palace to its fall. 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall!—* 315 

Thence oft he marked fierce Pentland rave, 

As if grim, Odin rode her wave ; 

And watched, the whilst, with visage pale, 

And throbbing heart, the struggling sail; 

For all of wonderful and wild 320 

. Hid rapture for the lonely child. 

XXII. 

And much of wild and wonderful, • 

In these rude isles might Fancy cull; 

For thither came, in times afar. 

Stern Lochlin’s of roving war, 325 

The Norsemen, trained to spoil and blood, 

Skilled to prepare the raven^s food ; 

King's of the main their leaders brave, 

Their barics the dragons of the wave, 

And there, iu many a stormy vale, , 330 

The Scald had told his wondrous tale; 

And many a Runic column high 
Had witnessed grim idolatry. 

And thus had Harold, in his youth. 

Learned many a Saga’s rhyme uncouth,— 335 

Of that Sea-Snake, tremendous curled, 

Whose monstrous circle girds the world ; 
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Of those dread Maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle's bloody swell; 

Of Cliiefs, who, guided through the gloom 34 ® 

By the pale death-lights of the tomb, 

Ransacked the graves of warriors old. ^ 

Their faldiions wrenched from corpses' hold# 

Walced the deaf tomb with war's alarms. 

And bade the dead arise to arms! 345 

With war and wonder all on flame, 

To Roslin’s bowers young Harold came, 

Wliere-, by sweet glen and greenwood tree, 

He learned a milder minstrelsy ; 

Yet something of the Northern spell 350 

Mixed with the softer numbers well. 

XXIIT. 

SpavolA. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of airms i tell ; 

Soft is the note, and sad the la) ., 

That mourns the lovely Rosabel!e. 355 

—“ Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crevr! 

Andj gentle ladye, deign to stay I 
Rest thee in Castle Ravens he>uch. 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-dar, 

‘ The blackening wave is edged with white ; • 3^0 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fi'hers have heard the. W iter Sprite, 

Whose-screams forelxKie that wieck is nigh. 

‘‘ Ijist niglit the gifted Seer did view 
A wet ^roud swathed round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee. Fair, in Ravensb#;uch ; 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? 

“ Tis not because Lord Lindesay*s heir 
To night at Kosliii leads the bad. 

But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 
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“ 'Tis not because the ring they ride, 

And Lindesay at the ring ride.s well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 

If ’tis not filled by Rosabelle.”— 375 

O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

*Twas broader than the watch-fire light, 

And redder than the bright mooii beam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 380 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 

’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 

And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud. 

Where Roslin’s chiefs unroflfined lie ; 385 

Each Baron, for a .sable shroud, 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

^ Seemed all on fire within, around, 

Ileep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 

Shone every jtillar foliage-bound, 390 

And glimmered all the dead men’s mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair— 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh * 

The lordly line of high St, Clair, 395 

There are twenty of Rosl’n’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holv vault doth hold— 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 

And each St, Clair was buried there, 400 

With candle, with book, and witli*knell j 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung, 

The dirge of lovely Rosabelle, 

XXIV. 

So sweet was Harold’s p’teoiis lay, 

Scarce marked the guests the darkened hail, 405 
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Though, long before the sinking day, 

A wondrous shade involved them all : 

It was not eddying mist or fog, 

Drained by the sun from fen or bog ; 

Of no eclipse had sages told : 410 

And yet, as it came on apace, 

Karh* ore could scarce his neighbour’s face, 

Could scarce his own stretched behold. 

A secret horror checked the feast, 

And chilled the soul of every guest; 415 

Kven the high Dame stood half-aghast 
She knew some evil on the blast; 

The elvish Page fell to the ground, 

And, shuddering, muttered, “Found J found ! found I’ 


XXV. 

Then, sudden, through the darkened air 420 

A dash of lightning came ; 

So broad, so bright, so red the glare. 

The castlu seemed on flame j 
Glanced every rafter of the hall. 

Glanced everv shield upon the wall; 425 

Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone, 

Were instant seen, and instant gone ; 

Full thrfnigh the guests’ bedazzled band 
Resistless flashed the levin brand. 

And tilled the hall with smouldering smoke, 430 
As on the elvish Page it broke. 

It broke, with thunder long and loud, 

Dismayed the brave, appalled the proud,— 

From sea to sea the larum rung ; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle withal, • . 435 

To ar#ns the startled warders sprang, 

When ended was the dreadful roar. 

The elvish dwarf was seen no more. 

XXVI. 

Some heard a voice in Branksome Hall, 

Some saw a sight, not seen by all ; 


« 


440 
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* 

That dreadful voice was heard by some. 

Cry, with loud summons, “Gylbin, come I” 

And on the spot where burst the brand, 

Just where the Page had flung him down, 

Some saw an arm, and some a hand, 445 

And some the waving of a gown. 

The guests in silence prayed and shook, * 

And terror dimmed each lofty look : 

But none of all the astonished train 

Was so dismayed as Deloraiiie ; 450 

His blood did freeze, his brain d’d burn, 

’Twas feared his mind would ne’er return ; 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 

Like him, of whom the stc^ry ran. 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 455 

At length, by fits, he darklv told. 

With broken hint, ar.d shuddering cold— 

That he had seen, right certainly, 
shape with amice wrapped around^ 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bounds 460 

Like pilgrim from beyond the sea ; 

And knew—but how it mattered not— 

It was the wizard, Michael Scott. 

XXVII. 

The anxious crowd, with horror pale. 

All trembling, heard the wondrous tale : 465 

. No sound was made, no word was spoke,.- 
Till noble Angus silence broke ; 

And he a solemn sacred plight ■ ^ 

Did to St. Bride of Douglas make, 

That he a pilgrimage would take 470 

To Melrose Abbey, for the sake • 

Of Michael’s restless sprite. 

Then each, to ease his troubled breast. 

To some blessed sunt his prayers addressed— 

Seme to St. Modan made their vows, 475 

Some to St. Mary of the Lowes 
Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle, 

Some to our Ladye of the Isle ; ^ 
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Each did his patron witness make, 

That he .such pilgrimage would take, 

And monks .should sing, and bells should toll. 

All for the weal of Michael’s soul. 

While vows were ta’en and prayers were prayed, 

’Tis said the noble Dame, dismayed. 

Renounced, for aye, dark magic’s aid. 

XXVIll. 

Nought of the bridal will I tell. 

Which after in short spare befell ; 

Nor how brave sons and daughters fair 
Blessed Teviol’s Flower and Oanstoun’s heir: 

After such dreadful scene, ’twere vain 
To wake the note of mirth again. 

More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence .and prayer divine, 

When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array, 

Sought Melrose’ holy shrine. 

XXIX. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest. 

And ar^s enfolded on his breast. 

Did every pilgrim go ; 

The standers-by might liear uneath, 

Fo(’tstep, or voice, or hiiih'drawn breath, 500 

Through all the lengthened row : 

No lordly look, no martial stride, 

Gone was their glory, sunk their pride, 

Forgotten their renown ; 

Silent and slow, like ghosts, they glide 505 

To the hiSh altar’s hallowed side, 

And there they kneeled them down ; 

Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave ; 

Beneath the lettered stones were laid 510 

The ashes of their fathers dead ; 

From many a garnished niche around, 

Stern saints, and tortured martyrs, frowned. 


490 
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And slow up the dim aisle afar, 

With sable cowl and scapular, 515 

And snow-white stole**, in order due, 

The holy Fathers, two and two. 

In long procession came 
Taper, and host, and book they bare, 

And holy bantter, flo irished fair 520 

With I he Redeemer’s name. 

Above the prostrate pilgrim hand 
The mitred Abbot stretched his hand, 

And blessed them as they kneeled ; 

With holy cross he signed them all, 525 

And prayed they might be sage in hall, 

And foriunate in field. 

Then mass was sung, and prayers were said. 

And solemn requiem for the dead ; 

And bells tolled out their mighty peal, 530 

,, For the departed spirit’s weal ; 

And ever in the office close 
' The hymn of intercession rose ; 

And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song,— 535 

‘J)JKS IRi«, DIES ILLA, 

SOLVET S.ECLUM IN F.WlLLAi’ 

While the pealing organ rung ; 

Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 540 

"Thus the holy Fathers sung;— 

xxxr. 

fov the ^ 

That day of wrath, that dreadful dav, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away, 

What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 

How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 545 

When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 

The flaming heavens together roll j 
When louder yet, and yet more dread, 

Swells the high trump that wakes the dead ! • 
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Oil! on that day, that wrathful day, 55 ® 

Whei man to judgment wakes from clay, 

He 'rHou the trembling sinner’s stay, 

Thuu^li heaven and earth shall pass away! 


Hushed is the harp—the Minstrel gone. 

And did he wander forth alone ? 555 

Alone, in indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 

No—close beneatii proud Newark’s tower. 

Arose the Minstrel’s lowly bower ; 

A simple hut; but there was seen 560 

The little garden hedged with green. 

The cheeiful health, and lattice clean. 

There sheltered wanderers, by the blaze, 

Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

For much he loved to ofie his door, 565 

And give the aid he begged before. ^ 

So passed the winter’s day ; but still. 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, • 

And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 

Waved the blue bells on Newark heath ; 570 

When throstles sung in Hare head-shaw, 

And coji^i was green on Carterhaugh. 

And flourished, broad, Blackandro’s oak, 

The aged Harper’s soul awoke ! 

Then would he sing achievements high, 575 

And circumstance of chivalry, * 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 

Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear, 

Fons'tok the hunting of the deer ; 580 

And YarroV, as he rolled along. 

Bore burden to the Minstrel’s song. 

THE END. 
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NOTES. 


i"i'hc IcttiM' G after a that it will he found 

in tlic (ihi^-iar) at end;. 

Lay, r^oii^, .1 nairalive poem whether set to music or not. The 
Last Minstrel. Ilelued in the time of William Ill. He was 
‘the last of all the hards' his ‘tuneful hrelhren' hein^ all dead and 
e\en*his ‘iLirmless art’ hranded a', a nime. The stor\ of his 
piesent la\ runs hai k to the time of the unfortunate cpieen Mary 
of Scotland, when superstitions were yet rampant in the minds 
ol men. 

The thouf^ht strikers one that the Am/ of the ^ice was not //c 
hii! the j)oei Sir Walter Scott himself I 


INTRODUCTION. 

rhe Introduction serves a fourfold purpose : 

.ly It .shows the old harper in an apjiropriate l>ac:kj»round, 
riu- weary lenj;th of ilu* way, the chill wind, the minstrel's weak¬ 
ness, wrinkled face and withered looks, the harp his only consola¬ 
tion and that earned by an orphan boy, ‘his ttineful brethren’ all 
j;one, his own profession so decried and dishonourod that he too 
wishes to bi‘ With them, tlie contrast betwc'cn what he was and 
is once on ‘prancin^ |)alfrey borne’ but now a footsore wanderer, •• 
Ins (»ld age under a strange monarch in an iron time, the oppression 
and neglect that have rcducc'd liim from the rank of an honoured, 
loyal guest to mere beggary all these at once demand the reader’s 
fullest measure of syin|)athy for the forgotten art and its votaries, 
and show the poor sur\ivor tcj the best possible ad\antage and in 
the clearest perspective. « 
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{ 2 ) It, int idcnuilly, history of llie art. 

()me honoured by kinj»s, and listened to with ra|>t alieniion 
l>y “hij^h-danies and inij»hty earls”, it fell upon adverse days uiuli r 
the Commonwealth when an Art ol Parliament classed the minstrels 
with “rogues, \agabonds, and sturdy beggars.” The Restoration 
witnessed a revival but after the great Ke\olution. a stranger -sat 
on the throne of the Stuarts, old limes were changed, old i.ianneis 
were gone, :fnd the wandering harper, though not reprobated as 
a criminal, was no more cared for and left to ln*g a scant) ami 
meagre lixelihood from door to door. 

^3) It prepares the reader for that picture f)f the feudal tiim-s 
which the poet draws so marxcllously in the poem that fo!U)\\s. 
We almost see the stately tower with its ‘pontlerous grate’ and 
‘massy b:ir, its ‘embattled portal-arch’, ready for a sudden liordei 
raid and strong enough to roll back the tide of war. \or are we 
left without an insight into the cliaracter of the inmates-their 
sturdiness and \alour in war. their frank loyalty to their ihiefs, 
their genial hospitality and waimlh of feelings. 

(4; It puts the mind of the reader in the situation to understand 
and enjoy the poem, riuis is axoided that feeling of artificiality 
anti unnaturalness xxhuh would haxe impressed him disagreeably 
if the poet were to sing m his own ])erson a song of romance and 
mazic to a highly incredulous audience. Old limes and old^ianners 
are aptly restoied in a border tale by a IJordcr minstrel. JiW’e 
are asked to put us a fexv »-eiituries back and we xvillinglx concede. 

'file ‘setting’ tjf the poem is thus in a'll conscience admirable. 

1. Notice that nothing is said about the niinslrers goal : he 
xvas a xvandering Ixarper, ‘doon xxast', going xvlierexer his exes 
might leatl hiin.^- 

2. Minstrel, a waiulering poet much the same, at least in 
.Scotfs estimation, as .1 bard 'for which see on I. 7) : G. infirm, 
sick and feeble. 

3-4. Thougli Iv xvas noxv old, his cheek xvithered and liis 
tresses grex, he was once young and happy, 'fhe t/ur/c and the 
Presses' are spoken of as having knoxxn a better day . this is part 
for th(‘ xx'hole or fig. Mefoiiyiny. withered, ilried and xx rinkled. 
tresses grey, white hairs, tresses, turls of hair, 'file word 
is from a (ireek ro*t meaning ‘in three parts’ a relic of the times 
when the. hair xvas braided in three plaits. Seemed etc, indi¬ 
cated by traces yet remaining of caieful tending that he had om-e 
known etc. 

5. sole, only, remaining joy, surxiving .source of consola¬ 
tion. ,\11 other joys had passcrl away- he xvas lix ing among “strange 
faces, other minds.” 

6. None but a parentless child 'roouM accompany him. \'erily 
an orphan is a fit companion for a poor, .solitary harper 1 
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7. bards, uamlcrinj; |><K‘ts .'likt* tlir iuiL\ of our <ounii‘\./ 
ll is a (. L'lnr nanu- ain if-mly to a rla.ss of Dniid.s wlio devoted 

themselves to t:eleljratin>i in son^f tlie .threat de<-ds of iheii warlike 
fellow-comUiN men. The <'usit>m of .iiiaehinj^ >iuli sinjier.s to a 
nobleman’s family lonj^ eomimied in Seotlaiul. IJards were laid 
in hij;h esteeiti amon;; tin- Welsh isi-e ('ira\'s /»*o/v/,; and in Ireland. 
Spenser writing «>f the state of Ireland al^ont 1 59S, s])eaks of them 
as “poets, whose profession is to set forth the prafses and dis- 
pravses of men in the\r poems ,ind rimes." The word is now simply 
ei|iii\alent t<i ‘p‘X‘* - 

sung, sanj;. Border chivalry, llu- eomesis and fenrls per- 
petu.'illy waj'cd between the dwellers on the borderlanrl of Scotland 
nnd Kn},dand. chivalry, adveimire on horseback. The word is 
from Vy. i\ horse, it was about K)07 afiei- the a<-c«-ssion (if 

James \’I of .Scotland to the ICnjilish throne as James I that .1 
formal end was put to border raids b\ an Net (it I’arlismu'ni. 

<)• well-a-day, alas ; G. date, nme of iKjnour and impor 
lance, fled, i<one. 

10. tuneful brethren, fellow-mmsirels. 

12. Wished that he too were de.al and.it lest foi e\erfr4iMi 
.dl nei^lect .md ojipression. 

iVi.4i .\o more ridinj^ on a ;.i.dlant, hij^h-mellled hoi-se, he 
s.ins; as li^htlv and merril\ as a l.irk in the e:irl\ niornin;.;. 

prancing, lioundinj;, spirited, l-.ven the horse then felt and 
'.hared liis jo\. palfrey, a saddle or ridinj.; hoise as distinct from 
;i I harder or war-hors(‘. carolled, s.inj;. G. light, merrih. 
ICn^lish |X)ets are ji.-ofiise in their ;ipplaiise of ilie skx’lark's so.i}.,. 

15-18. \o more was he treated with fondness ^nd afteciion .md 
leceived as a wehdine ;.4uest in a };entleman's family. No more 
lords anti l.'idies deijiiied to listen to his ('\iempore sr)n;.is. His art 
was now .It discount and liimself nt'^^hs'ied. 

courted, flattered. caresSed, tenderly Heated, fondled. 

High placed in hall, honoured with a sejit on the d.'iis. In 
the time of the a j^entlem.'in dined in the s.ime h.ill with liis 

family and j.;itesis, serv.'inls and retanieis. I'he former .sat on ;in 
elexated platform on whit h atraxellni” min-trel would be.iCMnn- 
modated. , 

poured, sanj^ easiK and freely, lady gay : 'jtax' is an instance 
of what is t ailed a }iermanenl epithet, i.e. one alwa>s associait'd 
with ,I name. A'. </. .Sir William I tehirainp is .dwa\s called‘yood- 
at-need’. 

unpremeditated, e\tempore, impromptu, not compost d or 
///I'/f/'Ar/f’t/beforehand. The esjiressitin occurs in Milton and Shelltn. 

19. old manners when minstrels were held in hi^di honoiii. 

20. A stanger is William Ml who had been invited overjn 
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iM sii on (lu‘ thi'oiK' of tiu* Stii.u'l kinj^s ciulin}^ with Jninc'. II. 
riu- Stuart tIvnasiN tame in with Jamt"' I. afiiM tlu- (hath ot 
IJi/ahcth. 

31 - 22 . riu* I'untans (on<lcniiutl niin-'trt’lsy as all f)thc‘r anuiM* 
m<*iUs and .iris, as a t riim*. .\n <n(lin;HKC });i.s.sfd muU*r (a<*riiw('ll 
t las-iod till* sirollin,!,; •‘lidit'r.s and ininstrnls’’ amon;^ “roi;iic;s, 
\.t^ahoiids, and siuul) K\cn the or^an, the i^randcst in 

sirumfiu ot lidi^ioiis imisic, was likened to the whininj.; of i pi^ 
and renioM'd from the (Iniuh. 1 he the.iire.s v\ere closed, 1>eai 
liaiiiui; made .ill otienee. the fesli\ities of th(‘ \la\-da\ suspended, 
riu- result was tli.it the minsir»,-|s as a class, “nei^le<‘ted an<I op 
pi<--.sed," ilied out. 

bigOt/S, iehf4ious fan.ittcs, men so .addu ted to tluar ow n \ i<‘ws 
th.u the\ would persei'Ule others whc» happen to think otherwist- 

iron time, the da\s (»f the I’uni.in dommaiion. Tht' Ihirilans 
weie in the ascendant dmin” the I'ommonwetilth : their powei 
de« lim-d .iliei the kestoration : aiui re\i\eil .ifter \\ illi.am III hail 
taken his seal on the Miii^lisli throne, iron, stern .ind h.ird 
called, denouni ed. baruileSS, innocent. 

3 3- wandering harper, st ro 1! i n ,.3 musician. 

?s-2^. -And now that he was falli*n npon e\ il da\s, he san.u; to 
his haipto please, not a kin;; hnl .i peasant. 

tuned the harp made musu, sau;; to tlu' ac«(anpanimem 
of ins h.irp. a king, the refcuc'iu e m the case of this partv ul.u 
mitistrel is to kin;; Charles 1 to whejm he had once sun” isec' 1 . 80.1. 
it uii;;hl he takmi ;*enerall\ .tiso to mc.in that hariK-rs h;id cmc i* 
hc-en honoiirc*cl ;;uests e\cn with primes and kie ;s 

’7 38. lie passed I)\ wlieii- tlie sl.iteh tower of .\ewaik raises 
Its head .il)oee*the thick cluster ol liii c lies ”row lU” on the h.mk s 
>)l the N'ariow. Cf. Milton, * Towers anci hatllements it si-c's, 

liosom'd hi”h in tufted trees." 

Newark’s tower, a ruinous square lowcu on th^ \'aiiow, 
.ihout three miles from .Selkirk, built hy James II of Scotland as a 
hunting h (.ame into the possession of the IlnecleLich family 

alter the battle of Klodden. stately, ma;;nitii eni. Looks out, 
c mnmands a wid** prospect. Yarrow, a ri\ci in .Selkirkshire, 
much lelehraleci in poctrv. Wordsworth wrote three- [loeins on it. 
birchen, of bireh*trecs 'that ;;rew so thic k as to form a howi-n. 
cv/is an old adjectival termination sunixin;; m woodc*;/, oak<7/, 
qoldc;/, earllwv/ iS.\. bower, a sh;id\ arhour ; G. 

29-30. Much is e\ijressed in these two lines : the old. wc-alhei, 
beaten, weaiy minstrel’s natural wish to test ;md the fear that it 
mi;;ht seem pri:.suinptuoiis to seek it in ‘a slateb tower alas I his 
happy days were gone I the liesitation, the clesire that there 
mij;lit he an humbler restin^'-placc, the wistful look, the tremhlinv; 
heart, and at last the desperate resolution to enter the castle. 





g’azed, looked ;i{ the t aitle. wistful, cjii^er ; G. Xlig^h, near 

32. embattled portal-arch, .inhetl •Unified 01 

crowned with battlements, embattle-to set in batth- air:i\ •; 
lienee to furnish with battlements. 

33. ponderous grate, hea\\ porti ullis, a mo\e.ible I^ate lnwei 

eil down from al)0\e in front of the ordinary j^ate to xtt:>rd it 
ai^ain^i assault. It was made tif “erosst'd timbers e*ndinj; in non 
points ' ; henee massy, massixe, lie.ixy. bar. the iron 

liar with whieh a door is elosed. 

34. Had m limes of .is-,auh often foiletl the attempts cjf lla- 
<‘neni\ to lake the eastle l)\ storm. This is ti”. nh'/it/t/inr or ,1 
*eom))ressed simile : -Just .is st-a w.i\es aie lolletl bark b\ a 
s(,‘a-wall, so ilie ad\ani in;.t fon es ot the enem\ were t hei ked b\ the 
porti'ullis. 

lhouj;h linn ami imiieldin^ to the enem\, the d(K)i 
was always ojien the poor, the irOll dOOr : ‘ii'on' is not an idle 
or orn.imeiii.d epithet, ii; it w;is llie m.'itenal of whith tin- ilooi was 
made. 21 it 1)\ an implied iiiat.iphor t<-!sel\ depn ts tin- heart of tln- 
owne: .IS mn ‘hard .ts iron' but ‘soft .mil .uenr-rous’. desolate, 
need\. 

37. «rhe Duches. \nin-, liist 1 )in In-ss of Ilm eleueh. w idow 
of l.-inii-s, Duke of Monmouth, a natui:d son of l.'h.-ir)t-s II, who 
dispiNed tin thifiin with J.in.es II .md was bv his orders eseemed 
.dtei- his defi-al at .Sed;;emoor 111 lOtSs. marked, saw. 

3M. mien. kxjk. .tfipeai.im e.reverend, xem rable. white be.nded. 

a;. Bade, oidered. Page, .1 \outhfu] sen.-lilt. brobabb 
ilerived from a t lieek loot riieanitii; ‘:i little lio\ . In I'haueer the 
woid me.ins ‘an inl.int'. the menials, household senaiits. now 
restriited to mean those who do llie lowest kind of work. M.-i\ be 
from l.iit. --liiind or mttnfio — a pi,ice of aU^de, mansion. 

40. tend, Iie.it. well, beiomm^^lv, deieniK, (eiideiK. 

41 44. She w.is so kind to the pixir suffei inj; mmsiri-l bei .luse 
slie had hi-iselt known wh:it sufferiny is ha\ my in the \er\ blixjm 
of \outli :md be.iuty, wept o\(-r flu- eveeuiion of hei dear lord .ind 
husband the Duke of .Monmouth . I’ersoiial experiem e of distress 
m.ide her feel syiiijiathy foi one in distress. , 

41. She had known tin- bitterness of unkind da\s. adversity, 
[Hneri_\, suireriliys. 

42. I honyli Ixjrn in sii, I) .t biyli i.mk. high degree, ex.dt 
ed posilifai. 

43-44. Slie liad known .id\ersu\ beiause she li.id we|)i t\<. 
pride, heiylii. beauty’s bloom, blossom of youthful ib.oms. 
Ib'ron lias the expression, “O snaiehed :iway in iH-auiy's blof>m. " 
Monmouth, tu-r husband. Sei- on 1. 37,1. bloody tomb, 
exeeulioii. * 
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45. Wlu-n llu kind hiirlu-" had j;i\cn him fcKKi an(t 

drink, and lluis '.upplic'd his wants, kindness is lij*. mi'tonymy. 
tin* fnflinji (»f the diichnss iM'ln*.; pul for Itersdf. 

4t». gratified, \er\- pleasrd. 

47. Mis pridn as a ininstu-l hf;.;an tcuisc in him. With pridi* 
h(* ri inomlK-ivd that he was a vcriiahle .storc-houst* of old tradi¬ 
tions and forj^'Jtltn reminist rm i-s. Sec C'ant<i i\. 601 6t0. 

4J<-5t. And he lic^an to speak of some famous ancestors of the 
(luM’leuc h famil\. e. l•'.arU l*'rancis and Waller, hraxi* fij^hters, 
hra\t:r none all the <ountr\ omnd. anoil, soon. Ori^. ‘at once.’ 
Sari Francis. I'ram is Scotl w.is the talhe'- c»f ilie duchess, and 
Earl Walter her ^randfalhei. rest him Grod. ma> (aid |4i\»' 
plai e to hi'> .soul. A braver. /. c. a ''oldier hraver than \\'alt<*r. 

52-63. This is an indirect report of what the minstrel said : 
‘I know fidl mail) .1 tale of the old warriois of this noble famih.' 

full. \er). many a tale, tliiue is the same relation 

between ‘main a tale’ and 'mam i.des’ as between ‘exeiN’ 
• • • 

aiul ‘rdr, it ‘brin^^s sinj^h- members of the .ufoup mon* before 
Us than ‘main tale-.' which simpb irtats of ihem as one uniform 
mass’ Buccleuch. foi tin- nailinonal oriitin of tin* n.iine. see 

t'linfo \ \. 154 5. 

s 4 ' 55 - AikI if tlu* noble dm lu-ss were pleased to listen to an 
old man's •'on^. riii*' is a nuKle-'t n-t|iie->t 

would, if she would, deign. In- pleaseil. condesi entl. strain, 
sonj.;. 

50-51/ If the dm hcss would \omlisafe to listen, tin- old man 
< ouhl make musd that would plea'll- liei though he was old now 
an<l his \oire weak, his h.iiul stiff stifi‘his hand, hi-linj^ei 
ri};id and therefore not t apabh- of mo\m;^ swiftly oxer the strings, 
voice weak, and thentoie not lapabh- of sinyin;..; sweeth. 
even yet, in -pite of these deficiencies, the sooth to speak, 
to txdl the truth, to speak trulx. ‘.Sooth to say' is more common 
but ‘speak’ is needed foi rime's sake to her ear, /. c. pleasinj; oi 
agreeable to her. 

60. I’hefaxour of siniiiiii; .isked for so humbix and modestlx, 
was .soon eranted bx tin* du' hes-. boon, *a praxer'and then ‘the 
thine praxed for.’ huinhlt\ mmlest and moilesllx a-ked for. 

61. audience gained. ;4ained a lieaiin;>, /. c. the duchess 
replieil m answer to his petition th.it sh.- would hear him. The old 
minstrel did not ask die Immui face to fa< e but through one of the 
atleiiilants xxho noxx carried bai k the reply of the ladx to him. 

62. the room of state, the hall, the rei eiition room. la'i. 
‘the Durbar hall'. 

ladies, 'bower maiilen'.', coniiianious. 



64. In the presence of the duchess the old man was so l»c- 
uildered that he wished that the boon had been ikniiui (and not 
j4ranted) him. Perchance, it maj' be. 


65- 70. For when he tried to tune his harp, (1) his hand trembled, 
(2) he lost that easiness of feelinj* which i.s necessary for pleasinj* 
others, (3) scenes and e\ents lon^' past crowded so pcrp1c\inj;ly 
into his mind that he tried to tune his harp in vain. 

66- 7. the ease...please, the easy feeling- which is a .sure 

Ni}.;n of one’s confidence in ones power to please. When a man 
is sure that he has the ability to plea.se others, he is easy : when he 
has not that confidence, he i.s not eas). And without ‘easme.s.s’, 
‘4ood music is impossible. 'I'he minstrel was far from ‘easy’ in 
the e\alied pre.scnce of the duchess, security, does not mean 
‘.safety’but ‘freedom from care’ (.v//7C, without, and care;. Cf. 

'"Scntrily is mortals’ chiefesl enemy" : “man may st'curdy sin but 
safely ne\er." 

68. Rec<)lleciions of the \arieil si enes ot his own life in the 


past. 

6y. ’wildering, wildly, confusedU, in a puzzliny; way. li'/Akr 
is the simple form of the more common I'ompound ''to bnviltlcr^ 
i.<-. ‘to lose xwiviht places or in a wilderness." Coinj). iii I 5 « “the 
rr'//</f‘n«.''chiUl.” aged, weak. 

We have already .seen how \er\ tentler-hcarled the duchess 
was she had received the old man hospitahlv, had ordered her 
servants to tend him well, had condescended to listen to him, and 
now that he was pu//led and diffident, she praised his music, and 
i;ave him time, just to let him recover his lost confidence. 

its chime,- the harnnmions siaind of the |jar|> ; G-. heart, 

«ouraj^e, prai.sed him that he 1101*111 rirover or conlideiicc. time 
to recovi'r self-possosion. 

73-4. f.\nd so the min.strel recovereil confidence and the full 
striMiti oT music burst forth). The joyful note of every siriiiK 
aj^reein^* and blendinj^ with the e(|ually joyful note of every other 
sirinjf, produced a harmonious combination of .sounds. 

string, the harp is a stringed instrument of music, accord¬ 
ing glee, jtlad note accordinj* or aj^veeins^ with llie ^dad note of 
ihe other strinj>s. Ai'corttiny;^ concorti^ tiiscoiti, ihouj'b implying 
musical harmony, are all from Lai. co)\ >'orti-ix^ a heart, and not 
from i/wnt-a, a s*trin>>. Fr. miorder, to a^ree. 

blended into harmony, ini.\ed UJI or combined so as to pro¬ 
duce a melodv. 

75. would full fain, wished hc^artih, eaj^erly, very miu'h 
(ilial). 

76. recall an ancient strain, reniemher an old song. 

77. W’hich he never CNpected to sing again. ‘Never thoyght’ 
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because times were changed and the snng being inadc nt)l for 
•hurls but high-born ladies and iwibh' lords, it was doubtful if 
any such would ever deign to listen to it. 

78-9. The song was not meant for peasants l)ut fi»r high ladies 
and mighty lords. 

framed, made, churls, (1) men //«»/'of noble birth, (2) rustic", 
(3) boorish fellows. Here it means (1). 'The <formed originall\ 
the lowest raiiJc of freemer. 

80-]. lie had sung that song to king (.‘harles 1 when he held 
court in Kdinburgli. 

King Charles the Good. C harle" I visited Scotland in 1633, 
and Ii\cd in the royal palace ot I lolyrood where the cerenionj <>1 
the king\s coronation was held with great state and solemnity. I'he 
minstrel calls him ‘die tiood' in no political "cnse but becau"e 
the king had once condescended to hear hnn. 

Holyrood, tlie royal palace in Kdinburgli, so called proli.ihlx 
betciuse it was deilicateil to the '/lo/y rotuf or ‘cross. 

82-3. He would but lie d.ired not sing it since he liad long 
forgcjtten it. feared lest he should fail, melody, song 

84-90. The* old man tried to re])rodticc that melody. Ili" 
fingers nio\ed among the strings and as ihe> struck cnit .1 wiong 
tune (not llie one he was hunting for) lie nodded hi" liead in sign 
of dissatisfac tion till at last when he had caught the light note, 
he raised his fac'e. sriiilofl, and his e\es were aglow with a tian»pciii 
of )oy. Pitt was greatly delighted with these lines and n inarked. 
“’Hiis is a son of thing winch I might have e\])ec*ted in painting 
but could never have fancied capable of being given in iioetry. “ 

84. strayed, moved in an uncertain wav, loiteretl. 

185. uncert^.n warbling, a harmonv vague, meaning less, 
nc>t to lh(j’purpose : a tune neg the c>ne he wanted. IWirhliny 
more generally applied to singing, esjiec.iallv' of a bird. 

hoary, wl’H'-. shook as cme tloes hv wav of saving *ye"' <>1 
‘no’. * 

87. caught, lightened on, struck out. the measure wild, 
the loruantic- note WUd might also l>t taken as=rough ancl 
irregulai. I’his might almost lie regardc l as Sc-otl's verdict on 
his own poem, 

89-90. His fadcM e\e lightened up witli' tc. faded, bleared, 
with age. lightened up, glowed, brigbtencjd, a. poet’s ecstasy, 
the inspiration and madness of joy felt by a poei, ibe poetic afflatus. 
Kc'sia.sy is lit. l>eing ‘beside one.self with emotion. 

91-2. His fingers swept, moved rapklly. over the string', 
producing a varied music, now soft, now high. He struck out a 
melody ranging thrcjugh all the luites of the gamut, varying 
cadence, changeful incxUilation, manifold ruites such as soft and 
.strong, the sounding chords, the music-m iking string.s. 



NUTKS. 




93-94. In the fTstasy of (i(']i}>ht lie hn-j^ot e\ erytliintf- his tf»iK 
and wants in the the awe and grandeur of the ptwseni scene, 
tlie miseries awaiting him in tiie future, forgot, more properlv 
‘forgotten’ but the infleetional endinj» was clipped Itere for a rhyme 
with ‘lot’. 

95-96. The rapliinais imisit indicated that he was no more 
diffident and that old age had neither ilcadened his spirits nor 
enfeebled his voice. • 

Cold diffidence, the want of MniJidence in his own powers 
which a little while befort* had damped his spirits, numbed his 
energies. Me had lost his ‘ease’ willi diffidenci*, it now came ba<'k 
(o him when he had recoxercfl I'ompleie self-possession. 

age’s frost, the natural weakening of powers due to old age. 
.\s frost renders the ground useless, so old age exercises a chilling 
deadening induence on men's spirits. This is a ‘metajihor' or 
implied comp.irison b<-tw(‘en ‘old ;igp’ and ‘frost'. 

<)7-98. Whatever he coultl not remember of the iikl song 'be 
had once sung to king Charles the Ciood, 1 . 80;, he supplied under 
tin- ins|)iratiun of the moment. The minstrel could sing an “un¬ 
premeditated lay'’ : he «ould easilx supplv an\ of the forgotten 
verses of the okl song. 

blanks gaji, forgotten link. void, not r(‘tained. faithless 
memory. memor\ acting faithU'ssh or disloyally to him in foi- 
ui'tting'p^irtions of the song. 

glowing thou orht, inspiration, enthusiastic imagination. 

tjij-ioo. his harp responsive rung, his harp rang in les- 
jioiise tt) his song, /. c. hoie tune tt» it. rung. SUng. the mori‘ 
proper p.ist leiisos .ire rif//^' and w//;*,'. lint tin* ot^ier forms ,ire 
permissible in poeirv and «ollo(|uial Miiglish. Latest, last. A 
distinction i'. now o!»ser\eil between the two wiirds - Ai/ev/ apjilies 
to time, /itt/ to order. This minstrel wa'^ both the l.itest in time and 
I.is| of .ill his ‘tnmTul biethri n ' 


CANTO I. 

9 

This Canto is hea\y with magic and supernatural voices. We 
.lie told here th.it : 

I. The t ustom of Branksome « asile was to keep in rt'adiness, 
night .and day, 29 stout knights and as many squires anti yeomen 
and.'i si.ible of g.dlant chargers all < lad in complete steel. 

.■». 'I'his armed preparation was necessarx against any .sudden 
raid from the Knglish side of the litirder. such raids being too 
fre(|ucni in those days. ^ 
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3. riu* cliieftsiin Sir WalH'i* Scutt wa** dcail liavinj; 1'allen in 
mK‘ c»f these raids. 

4. 'rher€* was a perpetual eninil\ between his family, the SeoUs, 
and the Carrs. 

5. I'he present nwner of l)i'anks<ime <astle was an old I.:id\e, 
the willow of Sir Walter, who had 


(i) a son, a chip of the old block, who had even on his 
nurse’s knee taken an oath to a\enj;e his father's death ; and 

(2' a ilau^htei of marriaj;eable a^e, the flower of 'I'eviot, 
w ho had secretly i^ixen away her heart to [.ord Cransloun, an aUv 
of the Carrs. 


b. 'I’he Lad\ was nobl\ tlesi ended and had learned nia;^i( from 
her father, a notortiais wizard. 

7. r»y the help of tlie l)latk art slu' could divine spirit M>ii es 
and now learned from a c(»i\ersalion between a mounfiin-spiril and 
a ri\er-spirit that no }>ood would come t<* liranksome till “pride 
be i|ucl1ed and lo\e be free” (/.c. till the mother ^a\e hei dau.v;hti‘r’s 
hand to Lord Cranstoun -. 

il. 'fhe Lailye resobed that it should ne\ei be so. 

9. She then summoned to her Sii' William of Deloraine, a 'stark 
moss-troopin;.; Scot*, anti sent him to Melrose .\bbe\ for a b<H)k to 
be dui' out of a ^^rave on St. Michael's nii^ht and ((fue\ed to 
her m utter secreex. 

• 

to. Sir Vv'illiam started immediateb. and sixurrinji hard ovei 
roujrh anti smooth, reached Melrose at deatl midni.iiht. 

'rhc'we/// of the jjoem is il)us siij^j^estetl in this tanto- the 
dauj^hter of a hous(‘ \,t»ultl m.irrx an enemy, the thief of a hostile 
family, anti tli^* mother resobetl bs fair means oi' foul It) prevent 
it. Around this simpit* plot de\elt)pes a loin.ince of marvellous 
beauty and ])ictun;st|uenes>. 

1. Branksome Tower. Mranksome 01 Hriinxhohn^ is in 
the valley of fhe 'I'tw iot. In the rei^n of James I of .Stotland, 
the head of the Hut cleuch famib t ame in possessioti of it anti 
made it his prinri|)al rt sitlem e. 

2 . the Ladyb, witlt)w of .Sii Walter Stott rclerretl to in 
stanza vil. and at the time theownei of the tower. 'The final <■ is 
added to j^ive tl*e wtird an antique lr»ok in imitation of the old 
ballatls. .So itUcsse for ‘itlleness’ in 1 . 8. secret, where she carrietl 
on the black art in secrt'l. bower. a|)artm(‘m ; G. 

3-4. The bower was jiiiartletl a.t;ainst evil spirits anil unlaid 
;4ho.st.s ])v terrible iii'^antations utttu'efl around it. The ladye hail 
walked rountl it and uttered the charms bv wav of making an 
imaginary t onion to shut »)Ut the ;^liosts and spirits. 

spell, a ft)rnI of magic words, incantations suppo.sed to po.sst;.ss 
i^iagical powers c,f fnotcction ; G. WOrd, magi« words Deadly. 



NOTKS. 


I I 


siicli :is ina\ cauM* lUii' haiiM to staiul c»n oikI, a shixcr to pass 
throii^^h IIS. Deacll) for l>oth the Irller and the hearer. 

5. “'I'he direct inxocalion of Jesus and .Mary seems to identifx 
the reader with the knij'hts or ladies crossinj* theniseUcs as they 
looked at the ma>;ic boweir.’' Jesu Marick, a i omyjosite in\oi’atiou 
of Jesus and his Mother the X’irj^in Mars. 'Phis line .Scott himself 
at kiiow led}.{ed to have taken from Coleridj^e's C/irisMbi'I 

6-7. No man or woman saxe the Ladxe, exer dared to enter 
the bower. Wight person ; G. save, e\cepl. had dared, would 
haxe dar<‘d. the threshold stone, the st<me f<»rniin}i the thres- 
hf»ld or entrance to the btiwer. 

•S, drawn aside from the centre to the side's of the hall, taken 
aw ax since ‘the feast was oxer', idlesse, idleness. See «»n 1 . 2. all, 
perfect, complete. 

*.). “.\ xvell-boru boy xxas placed at the aj^c ot u amon^^ the 

househohl of a kniy*ht, xvhere as a page he fultilled loxxlx offices. 
In two xears he Ixecame a squire, and i-n^a^eil in hij;her duties 
in attendaiu'e on the knight, whose arms he carried. Then at 
tlie a;*c‘ of 21 he ini^ht himself become a knight, thus attaininjj 
the Iasi of the decrees of chix.'ilrx." squire, G. 

u> 11. Loitered, walked aimh's.slx. ample fire, bi;^ lireplai e, 
lary;e health. 

12-15. d he sta^-hounds xxearx runnin.y after the jfame all dax, 
now s(J\ialted upon the rush of the Hoor, and in dreams chased it 
oxer aj^ain from the I'eviot to Kskdale. 

the rushy floor, the tioor coxered with rusli which atlhe 
tune of the tale was Used for carpets, urged the forest race, 
pursiu'd (»r chast'd tin- Liame. urged, pressed on, ran rajiidly after. 
Promi'tc. all oxer the xallex lyinyi betwe<*n the'I'^xiot, a river in 
Koxburnhshire falliny.1 into the Txveed, and Kskdale, a mountain¬ 
ous tract in the* .N. W. of the Ksk xallex. stone, hank. moor, 
sxx ampx laiicl. 

I'liK cr.sro.M OK k.k.w kso.mk h.m.l. 


Situated on the .Sc'oitish border m the; xvild daxs of liordei, 
foraxs, branksome castle xxas pec uliarlx e\])oscd to sudden raids 
from the .South. Hence it kept a kiij^e retinue («f de]>cndants and 
retained in constant readinc'ss txventv-nine Unijihls xvith as manx' 
scjuires and yeomen to attend on them. Ten of these knijjhts in 
rotation nexer left off their armour, ate*, drank and slept xx ith steel 
armour on. I'en scjuires and ten xeomen aKo went c'ompletelx 
armed ready to fetch them their yjallant charters from the stall. 
I'c'U XXaiders kc'pt xvatch over the castU* ready to y^ixe the si*;nal if 
the bale-tires were liy.^htened, and the bloodhounds bayed and tlie 
war horn was .somuled to proedaim the approacli of the hlny»lish 
enemx'. , 
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i^t. 'I'ht* lords of liiucU-iU’h hoili for fi*ud:il ‘4r:indt*ur and 
.1^ a siife);uard aiiani''! liordtT raids, always kept a well-armed 
r<‘timio in the eastlc. Nine-and-twenty, 29. of fame, famous. 

17. Hung their shields, simply Mixed', xvere alwaxs kept 
reaiK. 

18. of name, well-horn. 

19. 'I'Ir' sijiiires as f>ersonal aiKaidants on the knii^his hrou^ht 
for them their war-liorses from tlie stable to ih<- howei or private 
apartments “where tlie knij^his mounted aftei biddin}.; the ladcs 
farexxell." 

20-21. yeomen, servants hut not menials. I’hex fomn d 
part of the .army hut were of lower rank than the knij^hts and 
squires. Proh;ih!\ from a villaite, meaninj^ lit. ‘a \illaj>i‘r. 

-Mtiny derixe it from i'.a//A'(V//,v/, a xoun.q man. duteous, 
oherlicntlx. 

22-23. I hese knij^his weie related to the iJin cleu' h f.imilx .ind 
were men of hij^h sjinits. mettle, spirit. The same word as iih tai, 
now metaphorleallx nicttlx and literally nu ial. 

24-33. I'en of tln‘se kni^^hts were < Uithed m • ornpleti- armour 
witli a sxxord daniilinj; from the lu lt and spurs atla< hed to tiu-ii 
hoots. I hey next'r left tin- bright ai tnour either hx <lax (§- at nij^lit. 
Thex slept with tlieir breastplate on. laid their heads on a hard 
shield, citt tin- meat with Ltloxed hanils. and drank the xx me tfnouj^h 
the bars of the helmet. l-'.atm^. drinking, sleepinj^. thex nex et 
|)iit itiT the aimour. This. ti» he sure, is hit exa^j^erated. 

them, these km;.;hts. sheathed in steel, completelx roxeieii 
with st<'<‘l .irmoLir like .t sword in a sheath. belted SWOrd, 
sword han^inypfrom the hell, spur, tin- steel 01 inui rontrivam e 
to ])ri( k the horsi;.s ft)r h.isteninj; their pai e. harness, armour ; 
O. corslet, armour for tin- hrt-asi and hat k. laced, strappt-d 
tjr fastened to the body. Pillowed, |)ut their heads as on a 
pillow, buckler, shiehl with a boss or knob in "the t t-ntrt- 
carved at the meal, • Ul tin- nn-ai into smtill pi(-« t-s or slit es. 
gloves, nauntlels wiirn to protci t tin- hainl m hattlei. red. 
sparkling, the helmet barred, the h. rs tif the helmet, rin- 
helun t coxered the whole fm e l)ui the front or x i.soi had hais 
throu}^h which thj^ ktiij^hts mij^hi breathe and see. These linmk- 
some warriors wert- so wait'hful and reatly llial thex did not t-xen 
pus]) up tin- \ isor but |)oured the wine into tin- mouth throtinh 
tin- bars of the head-j^ear. 

34 -S5-I1 1 tn sfjiiires and ten yeomen “sheathed in steeT' wt-rt- 
n-a(iy Instantly to i>be\ the tntlers of ten warde^rs. mail-clad, 
< !t»t,’n-tl in mail armour .)///// armour as distinguished from 
/f/tz/i’ Jirnmur. was rnatie «)f iron rin^s fastein il toj^ether. beck, 
call by ntid. 'Tin comtnon phrase is ‘beck and nt>d' : is a 

' pv.trat tion of A warders, st-ntinels «ir guards. 



NO rK.s. 
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36-37. ri'lirty stercls. uoiv .ilway^ kept rea l) in tin* sUiblc. 
fleet, swift, wight, strong ; Gr. saddled, with their saddle 
on. read). 

38-39. 'I’he horses were protected with a head-(<»\erinj; of steel 
and had a Jodwood a\o hanging* from tlie saddle. Barbed "With 
frontlet, furnished with a protectinj* armour on the forehead. It is 
also spelt hnnicti. frontlet, a co\erin^ for the forehead, trow, 
heliexe. Jedwood axe, a battle-axe with a loiij^ staff or handle, so 
c.ille<l because the woocl h)r the handles was j,^ot fiom ine forest of 
Iedbur«>h 01 Jeddart. Arms are often called fiom the place of their 
manufacture, e>{. Unfu'ld ritle, I'ohulo rapier, etc. saddle-bow, 
the upper front part of a saddle. 

40. .\ hundred mf»rc horses fed free, were kepi well-fed. 

42ff. Win <lo these warriors stand read) and the hoi.scs loo ? 
because the\ apprehend sudden laids from th(‘ south led by 
S<‘roop 01 Howard or I'ercy ; tlie\ watch to lu-ar tlu* bloodhound 
dial would ba) at the approach oftheenenn, lo see the Eni;lish 
banner that wtiuld betoken their a<l\ance. 

42. dight, equipiied ; G. 'I’lic interroj^ation.s are meant to draw 
speciai atttuition to the facts mentionetl. d'he) also .qive life and 
enere\ to da* st\'h*. 

44. i’i 4 :)odhounds were trained in those da)s an<l used in 
pursuin;^ enemies or detectiu*; their apjnoiu h or covert. 

45. I o hear the loud, blootl-siirrmj^ note of lht‘ buj^le. 

4t>. rhe\ w.itch to see. St. Georges red-cross, the 
Enjilish national banner bearing on it the hj^uie of the red emss of 
St. (Ieor;4e. the patron saint of Kurland, streaming, float 111)4 in 
the air. ^ 

47. 'rinw watch lo see tin- beai'on •^leamiu); as a sij^n of the 
enem) approachin); under lover of the darkness of midni^jhi, 
beacon, sij^nals of the enemy’s ad\ance j^iven b) lij^htinp lin-s 
on hill-lops.* 'I'his would be (lom* by the ( lansmen lixinj; around 
the lastle. gleaming, burning. 

48-51. They watch a)>ainst an optm or a secret raid ujuin lirank- 
some castle led fnuu the south b) .Scnnip fr«»m C arlisle, llowaid 
fnmi \eworth or the Percies from \\ arkworth. Scroop, Howard, 
and Percy W'ere at different tim<‘s the Earls %r Wardens of the 
English Marclies, i. e. j^overnors of the Enj^lisli side of the border, 
just as Douj’las and buccleuch weie of the Siottish sitic. force, 
oiien. guile, seert t i unnin^. Southern, t>f the southern forces or 
the Knj^lish. Branksome etc, branksome tastle was, from its 
position and the warlike character »>fits inhabitants, constantly 
e\pos(‘d to attack on the part of the Kn^^lish. merry, on account 
of (1) its beautiful site, (2'' its association w ith romantic adventur¬ 
es and border warfare, and (3,' its bustling; tiaile. 
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54-6. riu‘ < hirftain w.is his “iword and his spear lay 

mstinj* upon the wall, he is left without a \erb and the sc-nteme 
takes another turn ; hence Antuoliithon. rusting, uselessl), 

covered with rust. 

57 -S. How Lord Walter fell. I'he Juii^in of the feml 
whicii ultimately led to the inuriler <if Sir Walter .Scott in the stUcets 
of Kdinhurgh, was this In 1526 James \’, then a minor and 
under the unperious domination of the Douj'la.se.s, wanted to escape 
th«‘ir control and so secret!) wrote tt) liuccleuch to come to his 
lesciu’. ISucckuch obeyed but his men were r< hi ted by tlie |)art)’ 
of Douglas aided b) the Carrs ami «)th(Ms. In the |)uisuit the 
chief of the Carrs was slam b\ a servant of Hiua leuch. In retalia¬ 
tion the Carr^ sli-w Sir Walter m 1552 m the streets of hklinbur^h. 

. There s|)ran).; up thus a jterpetual feud between the two thins.' 

3y-f)4. 'The chief ot liranksome was slain in the streets when 

the citizens fled in dismav from Kdinhureh and the citv ran 

• ^ * * • 

blood, saw the furies of the border war, .ind heard the ilreadful 
war-< ry of the t oinbaiants. 

startled burghers, Irixhtened titi/ens. fled fnim the 
furious and deadb feud, high Dunedin, ICdinburj^h t'elti< 
name. />i/fi~\\\\\ 01 hill fort, and Kdin is for l-’dwin, a Nor¬ 
thumbrian kini; : heme the lull fort of I-'.rlwin who e.xtendetl 
his kinj^dtim U) tin shtnes of the Torth. lanc^, spt'ars. 
falchions redden, swords become brij^ht with red ^ blood. 
A ‘falchion* is a swonl turvetl at the point, the slogan, the 
battle-cry. deadly yeU, terribU‘siniiit. chief of Branksome, 
l.ortl Walter, fell, was slain. 

^5-77- Nothinji can heal the discord or feud between the 
Scoits ami the Carrs neither iheii Christian sentiment of brother¬ 
hood, nor thei\ ardent lov e of a common countrv, noi their vows 
and pilj^rimajtes made to the shrines of blessed saints, nor their 
earnest jjrayeis for (axi s niercv. N'othinj^ ! the .Si oils and the Carrs 
shall ne^ c>-forj^et the slau^iitei of their chieftains, and .the deaillv 
fevtd shall continue. 

65. The affirmative interrogation tlcnics and the negative 

•tfiirtn'.. Can piety eti ? 'The answar expected is 'N'd,' piety, 
pious exercises, -elij'ious observances, praveis and pilgrim,i^<‘s. 

the discord heal, end the feml. 

66. stanch, •sto]) ; G. death-feud, a feud or vpian el to 
the death. Notice the mettiphor . < an iiieiy stop or dry up the 
flow of blood that is the exact siaise of \ltntih caused by the 
dcadlv ftud ? 

67V>S. Christian lore, the Chri.stian doctrine, “Love thine 
enemies, do j^ood to them that hate thee”, lore, learninj;, wisdom, 
patriot zeal, /eal in the common cause of defendinjt the countrv 
against a common enemy, blessed charily. ‘Charily' is used 
in the liiblical sense of‘universal love or brotherhoofT. blessed, 
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''Uch •I'l nuikoh a man blessed, ‘riiarily' doubly blessed it 
blesses him that ^ives and him that takes. Can, /. c an all 
these heal the discord? 


69-70. “The Seotls and the Kerrs agreed each to make four 
j;reat pilj'Hmajjes of Scotland fc»r the sake of the souls of those 
who had fallen in their feuds", lint these pl^rirnaj^es availed 
nothing lor the feud remained as it was. shnne, temple, drew, 
went. r 

71-72. I’i;ned \ainb for tiful's mere), red faJcllions, blood) 
swords. For chiefs, i. r. f<a- the souls of chiefs. Ma) it not mean 
also, ‘Iniplcned < lod’s pardon for their sl.ui^hter of the chief’s.’ In 
the first c ase the ‘men y’ is for the ‘chiefs’, in the latter for 
‘themselves’. 


73-74. /.t'. as U»n}4 as tin* hostile clans li\e in siu h danj^erous 

provimity tcj each oilier. The t'arrs lived m Gessford, a village 
in Ko.vburj^hshire ; and the Scoiis in that e\iensiu* tract ichich 
is <all(‘d EJttrick Forest m Sc-1 kirk shire, boasts the line of, 
IS proud of beinji in the possession of th<‘ .S('otts. 

75-7(). 'The slaughter of their chieftains. See on 11 . 57-8. mortal 
jar, deadl) feud, havoc, raxaj^es. feudal war, there are 
two senses 1 ombined in the c*\|)ression : !■ a war in whic'h the 
dependants of tlie two families, as bound b) the ti-iins of the 
fi’Utinl sv^tem, were in^ol^ed. and '2' a war dm* or relatinji to a 
feud Ixitween two families. I'or derivation etc. see G-. 

77. The repetition for the sake of ein|)hasis. 

78-79. The warlike foiesters had wept in sorrow over the dead 
body of .Sir W’alter. bier, coffin, warlike is not an idle epithet. 
It combines two senses; i t 1 the toresters themselves 7 ivt///Xr, wept 
over the death of a hero, and '2) the foresters tlniiij^h not muc'h 
j^iven to vveejiin^, stern and rouj'h. as beinj.; -a'linikr, )et wept 
over .Sir W’alter, liis loss was so much rej.;retted. 


80-81 The* maids and matrons shed man) a te.ir and siiew 
many a flow'er on the d'-ad ('hieftain. “Manv a flower" is a ilecided 
improvcnneni on the reading; of the tirsi e dition, ‘‘many a 
Flowers are even now strewn on j;raves, so in llnnil. “Sweets 
to the sweet, farewell.” Old Teviot, ‘Ttviot’ is a river, ‘old’’s 
an epithet of affection, lent, .yave. 


1S2-H7. lint the Laclyt'. the widow of the slau|>hteretl chic'ftain, 
shed no tear over him, strew no flower.s. .Why? she had the 
;^reatest rea.son 10 do so yet why was she so stern ? I 4 et:ause 
the determination to avenj^'e her slauj'hteri'il lord had dried up 
the source of tears in her t(*ars were about 10 well up from the 
heart ("/'/.v///c'j but with manly pride she steeled her heart ajjainsi 
soft sentiments. 


bloody bier, murdered bod), bier, tomb. Nor nor, neither 
nor. 
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Vengeance, tlu- spirit of rcvcnf^c, the field* lesolve to he 
.uenjfed. It is here peisoiiitied. deep-brooding...slain, in¬ 
tensified hy lonj* musin” on her dead lord, locked, shut or tirieil 
up. sofber woe, ti*ars. ‘W’oe' is a sojlcr feelin^i; than ‘venj^caine’. 
burning, fierce, high disdain, lofty scorn, high, hau^^ht). 
Forbade etc, checked the* tear that rosc^ in lier heart from flov\inii 
out thrc>U}>h the eyc*s. 'I'his indic ates that she; fell the loss bitter!) 
ancnvould liave wept if .she did not think that it was time to he 
stern ,ind not jiive \enl to soft c‘Inotion^. 

88-93. never have* wept if her little child did not 

then in Its own broken words e.\press its own determination to he 
.ivenj'ed when it ^rew up. 'I'hen she could no more restrain hei- 
'>e!f all the mother came in her hc'art, and sin* \\<*j)t eopiousl)-. 
(Scott never drew a truer picture* of the f(*niale heart;. Temivson 
records a similar inc ident in a son” in /'//c/V/V/tYw.c, “Home they 
hrou^hl her warrior dead" 'V/. r'. . clan, familv and kinsmem. 
And if, ‘and' is an old vvord = //, and spc‘li an. shall be hy 
myself, seek, fall, dew, wet. kindling, with anger. She* 
wept as much to s(*c* that tin* c hild had been left orphan h\ its 
fatlu*.r’s death as out of joy to learn its stern resolve. 

<j4ff. (In splendid contr.'ist with the sic-rn re.solve of the* son 's 
the dauj^htcr’s wild j^rief cm the* imii‘<lc*rc;d lather. liiii .Maij^arc-i *1 
tears were not sliecl foi the father alone* -hei'. was a*“minglici 
tide", for filial grief at her heart vv.i'> mi\ed with disappointed lovi 
.\s luck would have it, she had fallen in love with Lord CraTisfotin, 
an ally of the: Carrs in the battle* of .Me lrose w In-re .Sii \\'altt*i fc'll 
and could never expect lu;r mothers con.se*nt to an alliance in 
marriage with liim. Kaiher would '•he sc-e her dead at her feet than 
sutfer lic-r to wed a hostile cliiel'. 

CJ4-5. All,^ad\. complc*fel\-. attire, dress. negligent, on 1 
of order, golden, soft, hrcjwn. 

c/). Hung, bent over. sire. fatlu*c. Lat. .senior, anotla*i 
form of .r//'. • 

<)8-9. but filial grief alone had not sii[)plie*d the hitter tc'.ii 
I ler tears were a “mingled tide*’' and not due solely to the loss cif 
her father, filial grief, grie-f of a daughter for her fathe-r. Lat 
// 7 /V^ a daughter. 

100-1. The guief fo»‘ the father and the grief of di.sappejinte.-d 
love* had combined to iirocluce the tt:ar.s in her. Margaret liatl fallen 
desperately in hjvx* with Lord Craiistoun who was at fetid with the 
whole clan of .Scott. This love was “hopeless’’ because her niothei 
would never consent to her “uniting her desiinv with his.” fear 
lest the mother should hic-ak off the engagement. 

102-3. Nor could .she c.xpeci any sympath) freun her mothei 
altered eye, i.e. “eye that no longer looked on her with the .same 
affection.” Seel. 211. 
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104-7. l-ord Cranstoun had helped the Carrs, the enemy of 
the Scotts, in the battle of Melrose, clan, /. e. the Scotts. 

Mathouse bum, the rix cr named Maihousc. Rurn^ a brook ; 
G. Melrose, in the north of Roxburghshire,, near the 'rweed 
purple, red. The battle of Melrose was fought in 1526. 

109- TO. Before, rather than that, sooner than that she 
shouUl wefl Cranstoun. dying, death. “’J'he Cranstouns are 
an aneient border faniilly, whose t hief seat was ;it jL'railing, in 
Teviot-dale. I'hey were at this time at feud with the elan of 
.Scott.'’ (Sfott.) 

TIT. The I.adye was born in a noble fantily. Her name 
was Dame Janet lieaton. 

112. a clerk of fame, a famous scht)lar. clerk, learnetl 
man : G. 

113. Her father belonged U) the family kn«)wn as the 
licthunes or Heatons who tracetl their origin to France, to the 
pn>\ ince of I’icartb. 

I 14-5. He learm‘d magic in Haclua. the art ..name, the 
black art. magic. None dared name it because magic was then 
supprjsc tl to be, l•\ercised through :ind by means of evil spirits. 
Padua, m .North Italy, ‘‘was long supposed, by the Scottish 
jwasants, to be the piincipal sclnjol of m‘cromancy.'’ (.Scott.) 

ri6-2f Men believed that he had changed hi.s body by an 
e'lraosdinary feat of magic, for whereas human bodies cast shadows, 
his c.'ist none .is he walkixl pensively in St. .Andrew’s hall. 

116-7. mortal frame, human body, changed, it for a 
shadow less sh.ipe. feat, dint, deed, magic mystery, his 
mysteriou.s art. 

118. studious mood, thoughtful musingly. « 

ric;. 'I'he hall of the monastery at St. .-Vndrews, .1 town in Fife. 
In the tir.st edition it was .S'/. KenRgcrnc'sHtiU. cloister, a 
covered walk. A cloistered hall is thus a h;dl witli a covered 
walk around it. 

120-1. The vulgar belief was that at :i certain stage in their 
training in necromancy the students ran through a subterranean, 
hall ami those who could do .so without being caught by the devil, 
lost their sh.idow, and made the best magician.s. 'I’he ladvc'.s 
father had passi-d the te.st and was a magiciaiv*!" the first water, 
traced, drew, cast, sunny, bright with the sunshine. 

122-5. father had taught the ladye something of his black 

art, and she hatl acquired great power over invisible sjiirits. 
And oi /. c. some of. 'I'his is the pivfitivc use ot of. bards avow, 
minstrels declare, say. bidding, command, could bow, /. c. 
cause to bow or yield.' viewelss forms of air, invisible s]iirits 
hovering through the air. Cf. Miubclh., “the sightless couriers 
of ‘.he air.’" 
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1 26. secret bower, sec on I. 2. 

127. In nranksoinc castle. 'I'Ik* castle is callefl after oiil Sir 
I)a\id Scott because he had enlarj^ed and strenjfthcncd it. 

128-9. hears a deep nioanin^^ sound around the old turrets 

of the castle. heavy, 'i; deep. (2) forebodinj* ill. mossy, 
co\ ered with moss ( (TTeSTI ), old. turrets, lowtu s. 

T30-35. Who could say what sound was that .' It was lik<‘ 
the sound (jf the 'I'eviot dashing ajjainst its hard banks, of the 
wind shakiu}^ the oak, of the echo from the rocks. lJul what It 
was none could tlnim*. Kor the inierrof^atixe form see on st. \’l. 

chafes, dashes ; (i. scaur, rocky bank ; (1. red, bare, 
swings, shakes. "W^hat etc,, the repetition pictures the per 
plesed stale of the hearc'rs miiul. 

136-9, rh<- doj;s bark aiul the owls screech at that dul). 
moaninj* .sound. 

“'I’lie howliuj^ of do^'s and the screechins; of owls were held to 
portend death or some disaster". 

sullen, hca\N, dreaiy. ban-dogS, mastiffs. On^. .1 /ui/j,/- 

/. a doj* held in a chain or lumnd up. bay, bark, whoops. 
.shrieks, startled, frij^htened .'at that unusual sound', 

141-2. Swore, boldly maintained (that the sound was that 
of an approaching^ storm;, forth, out of the hall, stills silent. 

144-51. The Lad\'e b\ the help of her majfic knew th.il it 
was the sound neither of the ri\er, nor of the w md amon;.> the 
oak, nor of the echo of the rock, nor yet of a coiniuj^ stoiiu. .She 
knew that it was the mountain s])inl sja^akin^ to llie spirits of the 
n\er. 

144. From, /. t\ ‘as distinj'Uislied Jro///'. 

145. Kollinj^ u]), aj^aiiist its rocky bank. .See 1 . 131. 

146. groan, sound, moaniu}^ noise. wind-SWung, shaken 
by tlu* wind. 

149. The l^adye could well distinj^uish it. 

1501. the Spirit of the Flood, tlu-river spii it .'called also 
the water-wraith ', the Spirit of the Fell, the mountain-spirit. 
Fell, hill, moor. In .Scotland the bi lief in spirit.s, el\es and 
fairies, survived 4,0"'^ to Scott's time. 


rilK CO.WKK.SATION HKTWKKN THK TWO SPIRITS. 


I’he Ri\cr-.spirit ask.s the Mountain-.spirit if he were slcejiinj^, 
and the other answ^ered that he could not sleep when all tlu' 
hill-.side and the valley was merry with the dancinj^ of the fairies 
and rint^ing w'ith the music of the “aerial minstrelsy,” and wanted 
the enquirer to go up and enjoy the gladness of it. Hut the river- 
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spirit could not i;o up now as his stream was polluted by the 
tears of the forlorn Margaret. He asked thi inouniain-spi'il to 
see jf the stars “deigned shower" any kind inlluence on her. 'fhe 
stars were not then distincth \isiljle--they “shinuuered through 
the mist”—hut so far as he could di^ inc supernatural influences 
were not likely to !)('favourable to Jiranksomc until the nauher’s 
l)ride was i|uclled and slic gave her tlaughter in marriage to her 
enemv. 

154-1;. Nay, 1 am not sleeping, 1 cannot sleep. • For .dl the 
stream and the valley from Crtuk Cross to Sk('lthill-I’en are .iwake 
with the dance and rexelry of llu* fairies and «*l\es. MeniK dance 
the ( Ives in fantastic figures ke-ejiing time to aenal music and leave 
the im|)ressioiis of their niinlde feet touching the blown he.iih into 
gi'i'cii swards or rings. 'I’he allusi«»n is to the old belief that the 
fairies left lings of glass of a deep green luie on spots wluai they 
liad d.'inced o\('might. 

I 54. oraik-oross and Skelfbill-Pen, arc lulls on o(iposite 
banks of the feviol. Pen, hill or a hill siimmil. 

155. nlL mountam stream, erlen, \alley. 

156-i(')(). elves, sujiemalural beings of dw.irlisli sl/e p.cst ss- 
ing inagit-al powers. ,\nd s(j also fairies. In .Scotland‘eh« s’arc 
.dso know 11 as‘brow nics’. niorrice, a kind of dance so named 
from .Ui'nrs who ftrst introduced it in Sjiam wheme Jolin of (i.iimt 
tamed it to Fngland. 'I'lie danieis wore fantastic’costume with 
bells att.tch(;(l which sounded as they moved. .Also spelt ; 

G. .Sliakespeare refers to :t in . 1 //.A /V', /)., “the nim men’s 
moms:' oacjins?, i. e. ‘pacing their morrice'= perform' ig the 
paces of the dancc'. To. in accordance with. kee]»ing lime to. 
aerial minstrelsy. musi( in the air, music made b\ iinisihlo 
beings of the air. 

158-15'j. Brnerald rings circul.a- iiatches ofgr^m gi;e-s. For 
allusion see a 1 >o\e. “ The elves .are (‘Mrc'Uiely fond of dam lug in the 
meadows, where lhe\ form those circles of a fnelier hue whit h from 
them areciUled Klf-dance” (Keightley). Keferenee to this is numerous 
m old writeis, r. .V- “Like eUcs and fairies m a lingA 

{MthOt'f/iy. Chaiu'ca, “The elf-gretm, with hir jol> < ompaignye, 
Dannccde full oft in many a giame mede”. brown heath, dark 
im-adows.tracing, li‘a\ ingirnpressions of, imprintitig. Trip it, dance 
Really // is a cognate ac( us:itiv(‘, the phrase being ‘trip a tripping’, 
hut as this Is rather odd, it is ahbrew ialecl in^o‘trip it’. Comp. 
I'AH, “Coiik; and trip it as ye go'': and “Trip the pert 

fairies and the dapjier elves”, deft, deftly, .skilfull>, clenerly. 

if)0-i6i. Come up and stu: tlnnr agile d.incing. feet put f(jr 
for the dance, list, listen to, 

162-165. 1 can not go up because my stream is gross .md pol¬ 

luted ‘with the blood shed in the feudal war’. Margaret shut up in 
IJranksome castle swells my tide with her pears for an absent lover. 
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164-165. Margaret with a sorrow-laden heart moans sitting 
in tlu: |>ale moonlight, pale, seems to be expressive of the moon s 
.sympathy for a maiden as frail and delicate as herself. In classical 
mythology, the moon or Diana is the patronless of virgins, the 
go(l<U;ss of chastity and virginity. 

106. 'I'liou canst see the stars from there, ’rdl me what the 
stars betoken as to the fate of Margaret, viewest, seesi. ' 

167. feudal jars, bloody hostilities. .See on 1 . 76. 

a 

169. mate, husband. 

170-179. riie mountain spirit .says in answer to the rixer-.spoit s 
c|uer\- as to the ‘fate’ of Margaret, that lie cannot well ‘read the stars' 
for the> are now all shrouded in a thick mist. Tlie Northern Hear is 
gloomy and the Orion dim. lint as far as he can see he is 
sure that the stars are not well disposed towards liranksome I'astle 
rliey cannot be till the Ladye gives up her pritle and agrees to 
Margaret giving her hand to Lord Cranstoun. 

170-171. Arthur’s slowwain, the se\ en bright stars of the 
('onslellation Ursa Majcjr or the (Ireat Bear(onr Sci/>/n-nshi inandnl 
It IS also called (,7/<o/!’vV7i.vi'//; from Charlemagne (Charles the (beat). 
'Phe (Ircat Bear i.s called Arthur’s wain cither (\) liccause it hjoks 
like a nitini or waggon ilri\en by ., 4 n 7 //r//.v ( otherwise wriitim 
Arihurus /. c. Arthur) w'liirh is the princijial star in the constella 
tioii Ihjotcs, or (ii) on acrouiil of a fancied as.sociatiof. with the 
Hriitsh mythical king and hero Arthur. 'I'he latter view is referred 
to 'll reiinjSOU'S lines in the Holy cin/lf, ■ 

“'fhe se\en clear stars of .'Arthur’s Table Round — 

For. Ijrother. so one night, because the)- roll 
'riiro' such a round of heaven, we named the stars, 

Rejoicing in ourscUes and in our king’’. 

his course doth roll, rexolve. utter, complete, as in the 
Bible, round the pole, /. c. round the nor/h pole. 'I’he (beat 
Bear is Ji circumpolar group. It re\'t»lve.s round the Bole. 

172. Phe Northern Bear is the .same af Aithur’s warn, 
lowers, looks gloomily or frowningly. The word is suggested by 
henr. 

173. Orion tour Kalpm-ush) was the name of a (ireek lumlei 
translated to the skies, studded belt, belt set with stars as with 
jewels. The meaning is ‘the stars that form the the belt of Orion 
are dim.’ 

i74-t75- ‘Kach planet star twinkles laintly and seems to be 
far away as it .shimmers through the mist’, planet star, plaml 
is here used in its old (IK. sense of bvandeiing.’ In modern 
astronomy planets arc w'andering bodies but the .stars arc ‘fixed.’ 
'fhe expression here means ‘planet’ as l>lanets were in old astrology 
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sii})|)()!,ed to have nuirh more influence on men than the other 
stars, distant far, they seem to be farther away than usual on 
account of the mist. Shimmers, shines faintly and tremulously. 

F76. I cannot clearly read the decrees oftlie stars, inter[)ict 
their meanin^^ high, important, thoiiijh the other meaning ‘i^iven 
from on high’ is natural. , 


177 - Ihit of this I am 
influence etc. influence. 


sure that they deign .. 

lit. ‘the |>o\\or of the sta 


to Shower mi Kinu 


lujiutsuoe. 111. me power ot the stais HoTJing in 
on men afteciing their destiny.’ Comp. /.'A//., “ladies whose bright 
eyes Ram//////nv/cc’. no kind, beneficent or benigh but a cruel 
or unfavourabhr. deign, are ])leased. 


r7y. riiis line may be taken as tire imnio of the J.ay. ‘'rill the 
mother’s pride nas tjuelled and the ilaughter was free to lovi-,' 
there was indi'eil no Irappincss for IJranksome but onh mortal jar 
and cruel bhiodshed. Herpridi; was (juellcd and hn’c was free as 
(he se(|uel will show. 

fSo-i. unearthly, weird, ghostly, heavy, see 1. i2tS. 


ih 


182-3. 'The voice of the river 
mountain-sjnrit on the hill-sidt 


sjririt died on the ri\cr, that of 
•. died, was no longer audible. 


184, ^ord David’s tower, see on 1. 127. 
(86. rung, echoed. Sec on 1 . 99 Intro. 


i 8?-9. .She proudly raised her head ( from the magic-books 
o\er which she was poring ; and her heartbeat loud wi lb proud 
deflance. Sfn/c/v is almost a transfened ejiithet 1 as shown 
above.) throbbed, pulsated, beat, high with pride, /. (.•. 
‘with high pride’ or defiance. 


it;o-F<j2. The Ladye exclaimed, .Marg.irot shal^ no more wed 
Lord C'ransroun than the mountain shall topple ilown or the 
stream rise up to the summit. These are all cc|ualh impossible. 
Hire, befori;. foeman. enemy. 

193. Having thus resolved to thawrt the detree.'i of ihesiais. 
the Ladye sends tor the magic book of Michael -Sioit hidden 
against emergencies in Melrose Abbey, She goes t»> the hall for 
William of Deloraine who will go for the books. 

194. retainer, servant of a higher rank y earing the li\ery 
of a noble house. 


195. jocund din, noisy merriment. 'I'he expression occurs 
in I'AIL as “lively din” and in Wordsworth’s 7 h .1 Hoy. 

196. pursued , l arried on. infant childish. 

197-200. The boy fancied him.suf to be a border raider- like 
his father or any incinber df the family), rode on the handle ot a 
spear as on a hor.se, and merrily rode round the hall in imitation 
-of a predatory inroad. 

fancied, facying himself to be one. moss-trooper, border 
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raider or Marauder, so called because ihe border-lauds where 
ti)ey Jived in Iroops were niarslix = marshy, truncheon, 

the u(Mulen handle or stafi*. bestrode, sat acros.s. ri^ht* \ery, 
full, mimic foray, imitation raids, false or fancied plundering 
expeditions. A forny (v\hi(h word is ultimately connected with 
fo^itU'7 or food'i is thus ]>rimarih ‘a raid in search of foorl’. and 
then ‘a raid in s('arf h of an\ bof)i\'. 

:iot-::o.j. I'.ven old knitthls with hejirts as hard as steed, took 
J)ait in his chililish i^ambols. 

errown old. \eteran. bore share, took |)ari. frolic grambola, 
i^ay spoils. /■>■,'//( is now thi- noun and 'frolicsi>me‘ tin* .idje< - 
tue ; ihou.i^h poets still iisi'fiolic as adjec ti\e, e.^.. 'rennvson in 
"a JroHi welcome." .Albeit, it tw. of, made 

of. rutrg'ed mould, h.ird si.d'f. de.idened feelin.tis an<l scntMia-ms. 
Stubborn, hard .md unyielilin^ (.is tlieir steelswnrds) 

205. £rray, old. propliosied, foieiold. 

20T 2oM. Sh«)n!d subdue the t.arrs and .i^lorif) his own part), 
ihe Scoits. The unicorns, ;i l.dmlons monsti'i willi om* horn, 
was (he uest of the Carrs ; that of the .Scoits was ,1 stai of si\ 
])(*ints jjiat'cd between t\\o crescents 

.’oy-jf?. The I.adsi* was so delii^lited with her son's ( hildish 
pr.inl'.s airead) of.a heroic'< liaraMei, that for .'i momeni hvu onl\ 
foi a moment she forgot hei stem resoKe. l''or .1 moment she 
slopn<‘d i(j see hei son with all llw io\ful iinde of a mother’s beait. 

her Durpose high, serious determination, see II. fpo-2. 
a mother’s eye. tin- alfectionate pridi‘ of a motlier. arched, 
vaulted. 

21 V the armed train, the (ompain ol .irmed waniois or 
retainers. 

2T4. W’illi.un .Scott was so e.allcd from the 1 ,-inds of hdoniine 
in h’.tlrick f-oresi which ho held as a j^r.-int tiom his kinsmen the 
line I leiichs. 


215. W'illi.im of Delor.iinc was a vali.-inl u pical .Scoti h hordei 
r.iider. stark, stronj;, sturdy. Cf. “'I’he starkest man in '^Feviot 
d.de' (Old Jlallad). The woril now means Th’ conijileteh, e.f;., SAz/'/' 
naked.* moss-t^OOping, sec on 1 . 197, 


2]f>. .As ever wielded a llfirder l.ince. Of all bordiTers he w;is 
the sioutesi. COUched, to ‘1-01101)’ is to hold in a horizontal 
]K)sUion in readiiK-ss for a charj'c. 

217-218. lie h.ad crossed and recrossed the border lands so 
often that In- lonid now pass through them even blindfold. 

Solway sounds, quieksands in the Solway that rise and 
subside r.'ipidly and arc therefore \ery dan^fcroiis and untrustworthy. 

Tairas Moss, swampy lands on the 'Farms, a nvulct in Dum- 
friessire. To cross, for cro-ssin^. Blindfold, with eyes b.indjijifed 
or .shut. 
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2Fi;-220. lie had often on raids hcen chased by the I’ciries 
and their bloodhounds but by dexterous manoeuvre.s baffled them 
all. 

wily turns, cunninj* bouts, bounds, leap.s. Percy, see 
on 1. 109. 

bloodhounds were in those days trained for chasin}; an enemy 
etr. S(‘e on 1 . 44. 

221-222. 'I’here was not a ford in any of tlie border rivers but 
he knew wliere they niijfht be waded across. 

l!iSk, Liiddle are rivers on the border. fords, passable 
pas.s;tj;es, places where a river may be walked across. but, that 
n(»(. ride thorn is sli^dilh unj,oaminati<'al for "we ride inrr 
a ford.' 

223-22^. 'I'he seas«)n or the time of day, he was equally indififer- 
rent t«t both. 'I’lu* ^ hill winter of Detember, tlie genial sumnier- 
of Jul\, d,irk midnight, and earlv dawn alike served his |mrj)ose. 
time of da V, midnii;IU or dawn, tide, season, December (wnnlcr) 
or July (sumuKM ). uride, sunny da\s. matin prime, early 
mornin}.i. matin, G. 

227-:^M. Like the bravest of those who catlle-hfled in Cumber¬ 
land, he was fmentally) valiant and |)hysi< alh ' strong. 

Sfeady of heart nnfalierin}; in his resolution, stubborn, 
stout of hand phvsically stronj^. As ever, like any (lint), 
drove prey, stole or lifted the cattle. 

22Q-230. lie hail been live limes outlawed 1)\ the Kiijilish king 
Kdwai'd VI, and the Scottish ()ueen Marv Stuart. 

outlawed, pul beyond the |»ale oi' protection (# the law. Anv 
man might then itijure or even kill him with impiinitv. Mary 
was the unfortim.'ite queen exet ul<‘d by h^lizabelh. 

231. The Ladye speaks irood at lined, useful in a ciisis or 
cmeigcnc). This epithet will be henceforth pninanentlv applied 
to him. 


232. the wightest steed, strongest horse. See on I. 36. 
thee is rcllei ti \ e. 


233. Ride as hard as thou canst. spur* the horse, stint, 
cease. Cf. “When have I stinft'd stroke in foiigluen tield.’’ 

234. The fair 'fw-eed is a river on which sinnds Melrose .\l)bey. 


235-236. Seek out the .Monk in .Melrose .Vbbev. pile, biiiltl- 
ing ; G. holy pile, the Abbey (described in I'antos 11 } St. 
Mary aisle, St. Mary’s church. Aisle is lit. ‘the wing of a cliurcir, 
hence the church itself. 


237. Respectfully convey my salutations to the holv 
the Father, the .Abbot, the chief of the Monks. 


inan. 
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238. the fated hour, the hour of need wlieii tlu; tna},d(: book 
of Michael Scott was> to be duj^ out of thc},M-a\e. .Michael Scott 
had left an injunction ‘never to tell where it (the book) was hid, 
save at his chief of Mranksome’s need” (Canto 11 . 162-3'). 

239-240. 'ronij,dit he shall brinjf out the book from the },oa\e.' 
the treasure, the book, of, hidden in, the tomb, Michaers 
grave. 

St. Michael’s nisrht, Michaelmas, .September 29111. This 
was the nij»ht on which the book i tmkl be dug out. So that the 
time was come, and the need was come too. 

242. In the light of the moon, thou shalt g^et out the book. 

243‘-44- 1 hou will kiuiw the grave from a blood-red cross 

planted o\er it. 

Cross of bloody red, this was the cross which .St. Mic hael 
held in hand when with his tlaming sw'oul he dnne Satan ciut rif 
heaven into hell. See Canto 11 . .\'l. the mit^hty dead, the 
great dead magician Michael .Scott. 

245. see thou keep, be sure to keep. 

247. scroll, a roll of |)archment. 

249. lorn, lost ; C. .Nothing can sa\c tbc;e from thetfurv of 
the w'izard. 

250. It would have been better if thou w'ert never born ;h all- 
so tremendous will the penally be if thou darest look into the book. 
'Fhe idea is ‘thou wilt be damned eternall) .' 

XXIV. Sir William replies. Note the rapid rhythm of these 
lines ap])ropriate to ‘a stark moss-trooping .Scot.’ ’The ist, 3rfl, 
5th and 7lh line^. arc what are called h'onim\ /. c. havi' a mid-line 
rhyme. 

251-252. My steed that rlrinks the clear water of the Teiiot can 
run swiftly, speed, run. daople-gray, grey but checiucred with 
s})ors of a darker colour. Which etc., this line does not seem to 
have any special significance. It is not on record that the horses 
of the Tcviotdalc weie specially noted for their speed. In old 
ballads lines arc often introduced that do not seem to have any 
meaning attached tt) them. 

253. i will go afnd come back before morning, beam of day, 
dawn, ^an, did ; not a contraction of bcf^ati but really the original 
.A. S. irin-nan^ of which bc-iiin, /. e. ‘gin about’, like set al)out. 
is the compound. 

255. It u'as safe with him because there was no chance of his 
reading the scroll or book since he never could read a line, errand 
message. 

257-258. I could not read a letter or a line even if my life depend¬ 
ed on the reading of one. The allusion is this, 'fhe clergy were 
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formerly cxcjii|)k;tl from rapiial punislimcnl. Criminal.-s who claimed 
the ‘henclit of oh‘rgy’ were rec|iiired to prove their clerkly scholar¬ 
ship by rcadinjf a portion of the Latin Hible, usually some verses 
of the 51st Psalm. In the j»reatest predicament, William of Delo- 
raine says, he could not save his life by readinj; a letter or a line—he 
was quite innocent of even the rudiments. 

know I never, is emphatic. Were it, even if it were, neok- 
verse, verse v)n which the safety of my neck (or life) lay. Scott 
tells us that the ‘neck-ver.se* was anciently the benimiin^ of the 
51st Psalm. Hairibee, the gallows-hill at Carlisle, the hill on 
whii'h crimin.ils were e\f‘('uled. It was used down to the rebellion 
of (715 and’ .745. 

259-60. .Soon he iiwnmted his stee.d and rode down the stei^p 
hill-side, descent, pre(rii)icc, the hill on which stood Branksome 
castle. 

26F-2. the Sounding barbican, the If)wer over the j^ateway 
echoin** the tJ'am})rm^ of the h<»rse’s hoofs. .See (auto iv. 53. 
A ‘I)arbican’ is “a small round tower for the station of an 
ad^anced miard placed just before the outward qate of the castle- 
yard". won, j^ained, reached. 


2^3- J road t«>wards the east by a path co\<Med with wood. 

264. I'he luue's shook over his helmet, basnet, a small 
steel hrimet littini; close to the skull. Diminutive of hnsin. 

265. the Peel of G-oldiland, a small stjuarc tow er built for the 
[uotection of flocks ajid herds during Border forays situate on 
the ri^ht bank of the 'I'cviot, and so called because the land 
belonged to the Childies. 


266. old Borthwick i 
shore, ‘ro.iriiij^’ does not <»f 
with tile ‘Borihwi< k'. 'The 
of the water.,s. 


s a tributar}' of the 'Fi^iot. strand, 
course j^o properly with ‘strand’ but 
shores Avere filled with the roarinjj 


267-8. He saw far away the moat-hili 
Druids still flo('ked. 


where the }^ht)sts of 


the moat-hiU s mound, an artitirial round hca)) of earth 
near Hawick, probably used in days of yore, as its name sij^nifies, 
as a jilace or hill of meetinjf (A. .S, ////)/, assembly). Druid, 

the j^liosts of Druids, the priests of the old Britons, flitted, 
flew. 

269-270. He saw mans lijihis twinkling* in the towm (Hawick) 
but he soon rode past it and the lijfhls were no more visible. 

Behind him, as he left them bchintl. set in night, vanished 
in ilarkness. 


271-272. .\nd soon he rode at full career to Hazeldean. 
courser keen, sAvift, eager horse. Hazeldean belonged to a 
familv of the Scoits. 
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The nij^/it-journev of IVilliam oj I'iclomiue. 

vSir William ot Dcloraino was sent by tin: LaclvL' to carry biirk 
to lirankst)ni(‘a ma^ic book biclcU n in the tomb of Micbael Scott 
in Melrose Abl)C\. He took the erraiul riyht soon rode; 

down the steep hill, crossetl the echoing j^ateway, and reached 
the Tevioi .side. riience turning eastward lie rofle throii,t»Ii a 
w(»oded path to the peel of (loldiland, I’lossed the old Horthwick, 
passed b\-the town of Ilawick ami its :id)oinin}.; nioai-inll, and 
re.'iched Ha/eldean. 'I'liere he was challenged by the senti) but 
allowt'd ti> |),iss as belonj*in!4 to a fnendh family. He left the 
Tex iot behind him, and laa thward moimt<-d a hill and gained 

the moor at 1 lorselitdiill and rode on leaxini^ the Watlin^ strt‘el 
to his left, lie then ]jassed oxer Minto-cia^;. and pul himself 
in readiness for a ])ossil)h- aitai k from a notoriou" outlaxx' xx ln) 
lix'ed theie. rnchallen^ed he rode on O) the “lair d'lmain"’of tlie 
Riddels, ,ind swimminii ax ross the Aill, u’ached llowden Mom 
in Ro.sburj^hshiri-. I'hence he caii.nht .i si^hl of Halidon Hill, the 
“notcil heath" xxhere lirsi aruse the hosiilitx between the Stotts anti 
the Carrs. Ridinr; |)ast it be saw In-low him the 'Tweed and in the 
dim distante rose the oltl .\bbex of Melrose. It xxa^ pi-'l exeninu; 
when he had started : it xx.is ileep midnight when he rea< hetl the 
Abbe\-. • 

273, 'The sentnes of the «;ist!e hear the claltenn.^; ol •horst-- 
ht)t)fs, and cry ‘.Stand, xxhoexer thou inaxsi be ridni” m the tl.irk.' 

courier, me.ssenj'er. of the dark, eithei riding; ihn>u}»h tht‘ 
daik or rirhn;4 to anm>un«-e the ;ippri»ach of nii^lu. 

275-276. Sir William replied that he was on the side t)f iJiank- 
some, and .so fsas allowed to ntle on. 

For, belongin^ to the parly .)f. rejoined, u plied, rejoined, 
behind, a pair t»f faulty rhxmes. 

278. (luided b\ the linklin}.i tn-munmiriiii^ of the*^hill stream, 
the 'rexit)i : he tould not else in the tl.irkness find out his way. 

27<> Rode up the dark hill 1 > m^ to the north. 

280. the moor, the swampy i ountrx. Horseliehill. north 
west of Flazelclcan, between that and Minto-x raj^s. 

I 

281-282. 'The broad Roman xxax streti bed far axx;iy to his left. 

the Roman way, the Watlin^.; street runninj^ ihrou;.^h a part 
of I<o\bur}'hshire. 

283-286. For a moment he slackened his speed, for a moment 
alloxxed rest to his tired hor.se. He tightened the girth which 
bound the saddh* to the hor.se and the band that fastened the 
(orslet to his body, and loosened his sxxord in the sheath. Well 
might he do so for here lixe.d the notorious outlaw liarnhill, xxho 
might swoop dow n (ni him. 
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breathed, linu* lo rccoxer it;, hixsatli. Panting, i;:ispin;4 

with the furious ride. Drew, lij-hteiied. Girth, the ^triip that 
binds the .saddle to the Iioi-mc. corslet, sec on 1. 29. 

loosened, etc., the sword was fastened in the sheath b^ a 
strap to prevent its faltin}^ off vNhen ridin>». brand, sword ;G. 

287-292. lie rode over the Minto cra^s then batheci in the moon 
li^'^hl. There lived Itarnhill the <>utlavv hij^h up on the rocks 
whence he could snr\ev a wi<le tr.icl of country and ♦hrow him^el) 
on the unwarv passen-by like the falcon swoojjinj- down on its jjrev. 

227. Minto crags, rocks about 2 miles north of Hazeldean, 
ciosi' to the family seat from which Lord Milton, our late \'iccroy, 
takes his title, glint, dash, ^laiK't*. 

Barnhill was a notoriou,, outlaw who look refuj;e in the 
cliffs f)f Minto. hewed...flint, made a bed or .abode for himself in 
the rock, flint, rock. 'This was lonj2 called Harnhilts fitui. 

289-290. 'The outlaw tlunj; himself f(> rest, made his aboile, at 
a j^iddv heij^ht like a falcon, falcon, a birtl of pr(“V. giddy, /. <'■ 
.It an extreme heij,du so as lo make the ohserv er i;iddv. 

291 292. eagle, keen, like the eves of the e.a.vjle. Prom whence^ 
‘from' is snicily mmeccessarv. spy his prey, sec* his victim. 
league,*miles aromid. 

293-294. lie livetl .imonj; cliffs th.it doiibletl or echoed the 
sound of the robb(‘r‘s horn, a sound that siriuk terror into the 
tr.aveller. doubling, echoinj;, makini; one sonml two by aildm}4 
an echo of it. on...bome, witli ‘ii;rrors’. , souiuN 

I'ausinj.^ terror to the ))asser bv. bome, carried. 

295-298. These cliffs that oiu'e ran^ with the terrible nolt's of 
the outl.'iw liarnhiU's lu>rn, listened later on lo the s'^.ft, melancholv. 
pastoral musii' of a love-lorn poet who had in vain attempted to 
<lrown the bitter recollections of disappointed love in ih.e turbulent 
waters of politic.il life. 'I'he reference is to Sii Ciilberi l-.lliot, lather 
of the (list lanil Minto, who in his sonjt -i/z/iv/Ar, speaks of his 
h.ivinj^ broken his sheep'hook and forsaken all the j^av haunts «>( 
vouth, .'ippcs'iled to the wide world to “sectirt*" him from love- in 
the v.'iin hopi‘ that .Vmbition would soon c ure him of it. .\mbi 
tiem, a bus) politic.d life, could not cure him and h*- lonj;ed to j^o 
bac k lo .-\niynia and peace*. The warbling Doric reed, i^astorai 
poetry (because Theocritus, the fjrince and blunder of p.'«sioral poelr\ 
wrote in a Doric dialect). .Xinon^ the (Ireeks there were lluec 
stv'Ui.s of music, Lydian, IMir)'j'ian and Dorian, hear, verb to 
‘which’. sad swain, love-lorn pea.s.'int, in pastoral poetrv 
often a younj* lover, teach the grove, sin^; son^s in that woody 
retreat amon^ the clilTs lo the. etfect that lhc‘ ambition of hi;;h 
])olitical preferments cannot cure or make one foritet the bitter¬ 
ness of unrequitied love. 

299. Unchallenj^^ed b\ the outl.iw. 
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300. 'I'o tli(‘ fnir realms bclt)nj*in{* to tlu; old Riddel family. 
‘The Riddels arc railed ancicnl because they liad for a thousand 
years been in possession of this rlomain. 

301-302. riie domain ihrouj,di which ihe Aill flowed with a, 
loud voarinj* noise leaping down from its watershed right up on the 
hills of Selkirkshire. 'J'he Aill is a tributarv of the 'I'eviol. the 
lake <m tli« hills where it took its rise, raving, murmuring. 

303-304. Rach wave carried on it brown foam and thus looked 
like the mane of a i heslnut coloured horse. Crested, adorned 
like a crest, tawny, brown. It is just the word for the colour 
both of the inaiie and of a flooded siretim. mane, long hair. 
Chesnut, of a reddish-brown colour. 

305-30^). Nothing could check Sir William, no stream howe\er 
fleep or broad it miglit be. 

In vain, the Aill roared and raved in vain- it ctnild not 
check th(‘ m(»ss-trooper. Read ‘how«*\er* before ‘deep', bar, obstriut. 

307-310. Sir William plunged, horse and man, into the Aill and 
sank in it so tliat scarceK e\en lialf the neck of the horse was 
ab()\e water. 

the saddle-bow, see on 1. 3(;. broke, rose, ween think 
charger, war-hoise. • 

3rr-3i4. Ile sank so low because he was armed in coipplete 
armour and so was his horse,—ne\er a rider and his hors<‘so 
heavily armed plunged into ,and moxed against a current in dee]) 
midnight. 

barded, see on 1. 38. counter, the chest of a horse ; G. 
mail, see on 1. 34. stemmed, « hecked, obstructed the flow, 
midnight, / i. at midnight. 

3[j-3i 6. Kven the feather on Sir William's helmet was wetted 
by the water as it sjilashcd iij) when he plunged into it. ‘\ ery 
adds emphasis to the sense. 

daggled, wetted, made to hang bea\ily down. From tlt\^ 
which is cognate with dcnK 

317-318. 'riuough great courage and the favour of the X'irgin 
Mary, he at last crossed over to thcothei sid(;. good heart courage, 
our Ladye, the X'irgin Mary, grace, mercy, favour. 

319. Bowden Moor jn Roxburghshire, the marchman, 
the borderer, men of the marthes or borders ; G. won, reached. 

320-321. And looking at Halidon he sternly shook his head in 
tf»ken of the extreme grudge and implacable hatred he bore for it. 

Halidonwas an ancient seat of the Carrs, plumed, with 
the feathered helmet on. sternly, in a mood of fierceness. 

322-330 The.^ ery sight of Halidon hill reminded him of that 
cnTef battle of Melro.se in which the chief of the Scotts going to 
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fight aguinst the Douglases in response to a reque*,t from James f 
to rescue him from them, first contracted wilii the Carrs who 
had come to help the latter 'md whose chief was killed by IClliol 
a retainer of the Scotts that unappeasable hostility which had 
led t«) a ceaseless flow of blopd between th(‘ two parties. For 
the allusion, see atiie on 1. 58. 

on his soul, in his mind, arose, wakened the recollection of. 
the slaughter...mom, the bloody massacre of that mtlucky morn¬ 
ing, the morning when the battle of Melrose was fodghl in 1333. 
royalJames, tlie minor king James I of Scotland, fray, battle. 
Prize to, to be taken possession of by. James wai.'.ed to bi; re¬ 
scued from the tutelage of the Douglases ; if the) won, he was to 
be thcir.s, if the Scotts he w'ould be freed. Home, a partisan of 
the Douglases, van, front of the army. Bored down, dros e before 
them, rushed upon, retiring clan retreating folhjwers. Till etc, till 
the spear of the liorderer dark Mlioit smoked with the warm life¬ 
blood of the gallant Cessford, the chief of the Carrs, dear, precious 
Reeked, smoked, steanted. dark, referring either to his natural 
(olouror to his lieitigat the time begrimmed with the .•■moke and 
dust t)f the field. Elliot, a retainer o* serxanl of the Sca»tts of 
liiu'cleuch. Border spear, /. c. the fierce spear of the border-raider 
t^which Klliot was'. 


331. In an angly temper of mind he rode on in full career. 

^32. the hated heath, t!ie accursed waste land on the 
hil'.-sifle (where the mortal jar artise;. 

333. far beneath, him as he stood on the hill, tustre wan 
pale and dim, on account of the darkness of the night. 


334. old Melros or Mel-ross, is the old form ; ros being the 
tiaelic for a rock or heatlland. Here the final c is dropped to 
obviate the repetition of cc,>'c. The Abbey was foillhndctl by King 
David I. 


335-336. 'Fhe huge Abbey stood dim and dark like some tall 
rock maile gray with lichens. 

with lichens gray, rendered gray with lichens or mosses 
Qualifies ‘rock’, dimly huge, dim and huge, dark, with age and 
the darkne.ss r)f night. Abbeye, archaic spelling of ‘abbc)'’. Chosen 
for the rhyme with 

337-8. When he had just started it was evening : when he reach- 
erl Melrose the monks were singing the midnight lauds. Hawick, 
sec on 1. 269. Curfew, evening bell ; G. lands, the midnight 
service of the Catholic church ; G. sung h) the Monks. 

339-42. The sound of the midnight hymns rose and fell in 
solemn cadence as the wind blew by fits and starts, and might be 
aptly likened to the music of the Aeolian harp which gives out 
weird sounds as the wind passes over the chords. 
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sound of tilt' lauds, did rise and fall etc., came loudly or 
soft!} to Sir Williaui as the cheerful wind now rose and n<»w fell, 
the sound \aried with the rhanj^es or "Dts’ in th<‘ wind, upon, /.c. 
borne up<)n. the fiitful gale the x’aryin^ wind, the chanjfeful breeze. 

In solemn wise, in a solemn wa\ or manner. "Wise =» way, we 
still retjiin such comixiumls as liktnvisc, otherwise etc. that “^Id 
harp etc the allusion to the harp of .\e{)lus, the }4od of the winds,, 
which is ])layed on by no human hands but ‘the viewless winds.' 
magic tone, (11 weird notes. (2) notes awakened or producer! by 
hands which none can ser*. 

343. all, altoj;elher, com|)letel\, total. 

344. meetly, |)rr)|)erl\, carefully, stabled, ]>ut intrj the 
stable. Note tlu' alliteration. 

345. the convent’s lonely wall, the seijuestcred monasteiy, 
the hmely ahbe). 

346-347. with its swell, as it ceased to j^row f)r rist;. When 
the music fell, the masters enthusiasm and cfjuraj^e left him. fire, 
po(‘tic arriour d. t/3 Intro. courage, self-tamridt'iu «• : 1 , 72 Intr,).\ 

348 357. lie cast down his looks on the j^rrjiind and timiilK 
.iw.iited to know if they thought well of hi.s soiyy and music. 

Dejectedly, sailly. l.ii ‘cast down', timid, adj. for arh. 
eye which by its look wouhl betra\‘ tiu* foelin;2;s, the eyr* is a sure 
index of the mind, approved, praised. * 

352-355. \ol feelinjt t|uite sure that he deserved privse, he 
modestly anil humbly attributed the defecieni'ies in his \oice and 
music to the efleci of olil aije and po\erty, not without a r(‘ference 
to his itreat successes in the ]>ast. 

different...praise, not sure that his nmsi« in his. present, old 
ajte deserved ^iun jjrai.se. present is ojjjjosed to former in the 
next line, done wrong, injured. 

357. See 1 . 63. 

35S-359. One after another the larlies jnaised his,minstrelsy, 
only, jjrojjerly. 

Sach after each, the ladies one after another, in due degree 
may be taken with either rI) ea« h or ^2j jjraises. In fi} the .sense 
is each lady accordin'4 to her rank. In f'2) iluly, meetly or |>ro|)erly 
praised. 

360-361. 'I’hcse lines c\j)res.s their ‘ jjraises.’ true, in its 
tou< h to brinjj out the reijiiircd music, longed, desired, rest of 
the sonj;. 

363. meet, jjroper. .See 1 . 344. 



Canto II. 

In this C'nnto the st em' is l;hil |);irtly in Mcliosc Abbey imd 
pjirth in Bninksomc’.s “j^ood tureen wood". 

'I'be inftirmntions we rerelve :ire these— 

I i' The xtt'iic in Melroxc. 

•'i Melrose was an old abliey now' almost in ruins and indebted 
to the Scotts for the • liiefs of Branksonie “had in battlt* stood to 
fenee its rights", and endowed it with “lands aiul li- ’iij^, main a 
rood.’' 

(’) I'he Abbot was a \i*r\- old man of “a hundred \eaiv’ had 
worn tlie cowl after man\ “noisefiil arms and deeds of prowess rlone’, 

(3) The wizard Michael .Scott was buried in the clianci -1 there. 

14- He ha'’! entrusted the secret of his ma^dc book to the Abbot 
who l)on‘him broiherb lo\c'. 

’51 His j^rave was markeil out b\ a red cross carried on it 
to “scare the tiends" aw a)'. 

(6) .Sir William took out the book “iron clasped and with iron 
bound", and was ^reelc'tl w ith unearthb \oices and shrieks as he 
ste|)ped^)ut of the < hancel. He started for liranksome in the \erv 
early dawn. 

(ii) The siene in Urnnk'ionie ountix. 

71 ’I'he scene here shifts to IJranksome. Margaret is shown 
as privily meeiiii}.; Heutry C raiistoiin in the j^rounds .idjoininji the 

'llStll'. 

(8) A new c harac ter is mtroducc'd the notorious (ioblin I’aj^e 
as waiting on the younj* Baron, and incidentally flie story is told 
as to how he was found. 

(d) 'I'^ie Dwarf waxes his arm on hi^h as a sij.;n that the lovers 
should part as .Sii William had spurred on cdose to the castle. 

(10) A n'ference is also made to the burninj^ by ihci I.adye of 
Branksome of a chapel where Cransloun was suspected to be-a 
si)^n that the love of Marj^arei and the Baron had bej>un tpiite 
unpropitiously and mi^ht terminate no one could say how. 

Refcrenct.s are also made to the pilp*imaj,a*s that were then 
fiecjuent and to the supeu-stitious tendencies of the rimes. 

A moonlioh! picture of ihc Me/roxe Ahhcy. 

The {•ray ruins of the Abbey had to be seen in the iTioonli{*hl if 
its solemn {jramleur was to be realized. The slronj; wicket gate was 
reached through a garden where herbs and flowerets grew in })lcnty. 
There w’as a lofty iiothic tower in the centre. The w'indows were 
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oriel, :incl the buttresses ranging along the sides of the Abliey 
were, according to the Clothic style, richl)- rar\cd and fretted, 
containing nitches for the statues of saints, and labelled with scrolls, 
bearing apijropriate texts from the Hiblc. All along it ran an 
arched cloister where were the cells in w liich the monks lay each in 
his sack cloth, fhe arches supported on tall pillars were carxed 
with all manner of flowers, 'fhe chancel was reached by “a steel - 
clenched postern door.” The high roof of it stood on }>illars, lofty 
and light, adorned with ornamental brackets from xvhich arclfes 
sprang, the key-stone of each arch being cut into the shape either 
of a flour-de-lys or a ciuatrc-feuille, 'I'he pillars were clustered round 
smaller ones and had their baMcs and ca|)itals gaily flourished. 
The oriel windows of the chancel were protected by slender shafts 
of well-cut stone bound each to each by a sort of orn.amental tracer)’ 
through w hich the moonlight i)enctrating fell on the stained glass 
adorned with images of many a saint and prophet. 

i-i8. Notice how many c ircumstances are added tej bring a .soh;- 
mn picture before the reader :—the pale nicjonlight, the gray ruins, 
the uncertain shower of light, the scrolls that teach thcc; tolixe 
and die, the ravings of the distant 'rweed, the screeches of the owl, 
the dead men’s graxes and, last but not least, the utter loneliness 
brought home to the observer by bis being ‘alone' there at dead 
midnight. 

1. If thou wouldst sec Melrose in all its solemn .ixve and 
grandeur. This is addressed to the reader. 

2. .See it in the moonlight hut not in the glaring light of c’lay. 

3-4. For the daylight would expose many an unc'outh ruin 

xxhich is hidden, at least, clothed in a mystic beauix, by the ytale 
moonbeams, 

gay is not an ornamental epithet as none in this remarkable 
paragraph is.-' It means ‘lively’, almost ‘tell-tale’, as opjxised to 
the ‘solcmnr grandeur of moonlight. full of light. 

Noxv rare in this .sense and j gay, cheerful. Gild etc, “the same 
(day) light which gilds (adorns) also showh up all the de^;cts caused 
by time, and so seems to mock at the ruins.’’ flout, mock, gray, 
old. 

5-16. In order that its beauty may be appreciated, Melrose 
must be seen xvhen night conceals the floxvs in the broken arches 
and the moonlight glimmers on the shafts of the oriel xvindoxvs 
( 5 - 6 ) ; 

xx'hen the pale moonlight half conceals and half shoxvs the mins 
of the central toxx’er (7-8) ; 

when one side of ejicli buttress looks like ebon)- in the shadows 
of the night, and the other like ivory in the moonlight failing upon 
it.(9-ro) ; 

when the silver moonlight hangs like frill on the sculptured 
images on the walls with appropriate Scriptural texts below (11-12): 
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when at dead midnight the ravings of the distant Tweed and 
the screechings of the owls from ivy-mantled church towers, create 
in the observer a sense of utter loneliness and solemn awe (13-14). 

5. When, read with ‘Then go’ of I, 15. blaok, hidden, 
arches, vaults. 

6. ShSifted oriel, a projecting window re.sting on a corbel 
(or stone bracket—see I. 100) with two mull ions or stone part¬ 
itions dividing the lights. See 11 . 114-5. 

grlimmer white with the moonbeams falling upon it. 

7-8. cold light, silver moonlight. uncertain, either fitful 
or intermittent (on account of clouds), causing things to be seen 
indistinctly or vaguely, shower, a shower or flood of light Comp. 
Shelley, ‘a flood of melody.’ 

Streams on, falls in n stream or current, ruined, now in 
ruins. 

9-10. buttress, a projecting support of masonry built on to 
the exterior of a wall, especially common in churches in the Gothic 
style. Seem, appear to be but are not really, made of ebon, 
black in the shadows of the night made of ivory, white in the 
moonlight, alternately, one side of each buttress shines white 
in the moonlight, the other is dark in shadow as though the 
biitiresses^were made of tw'(} different materials, ebony and ivory. 

11-2. silver, white moonbeams, edges, embroiders or 
hangs *00 the edge of. the imagery, the collection of images 
ad(»rning the walls. And, together with, the scrolls, the texts 
or verses from the liible. that-*-die, that contain lessons as to 
how a man may live happily and die in peace, live and die as a 
true Christian should. Comp. Gray’s Elegy^ “Many a holy text 
around she stri^ivs Thai leach the rustic moralist to 

13. distant sweet, the 'Fweed in the distance ; the sound 
being by distance made more sweet, rave, niurmur. 

14. Tho owlet is hearti tvt hoot. The owl, as a bird of ill omen, 
ij, supposed to build its nest in old church tow'ers and y'Cws in the 
gra\ cyards of churches. 

15. go alone, see alx>ve. The loneliness of the spectator 
brings home to him the awTul solemnity of the S('ene. This is just 
the most significant touch to the whole description, the while, 
then. 

16. St. David’s ruined pile, the old broken abbey at Melrose. 
David I, king of .Scotland, founded and liberally endowed the 
Abbey. He was never canonised but is called .Saint on account of 
the many religious establishments connected with his name. 

17-18. soothly, truly, sincerely. Declare the truth that there 
never w'as a scene so sad and fair —sad on account of the ruins and 
fair both ft)r its essential beauty and the s])lendid moonlight. 
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ly. Dclorainc did not stop to see the beautiful scene lyini^ 
before liim. 

20. He little cared for any beautiful scene. He was a rou^h 
borderer with no delicate taste for beauty etc. reckoned of, cared 
for. 

21-22, With the hilt or handle of the dagj^er, he knocked loudly 
and l'):n; at the stron;^ wicket door. * 

the wicket, a small in lari*c one which can be opened 
without openinif the latter, full, is intensive. 

23. ’fhe ijate-keeper came hastily to the door and said, late, 
at nij^ht. 

25. ‘I come from Rranksomc'. straight, immediately. 

27-8. stood to fence, defended, protected, rights, lands 
with which the monastery was endowed. 

29-30. ’I'he chiefs of IJranksome had endowed the monastery 
with man\ a leajfiie of lands to .secure the happiness of their souls 
after death. 'fhe allusion is to the old custom of making ricli 
bequests of inone) anil lands to religious establishments on c»)ndi- 
tion that ‘ma.ssc.s’ should be sunj* for the repose of the souls after 
the death of the benefactors. 

hving, benefice.s, endowmentts (ma\ be in money) for the 
support (jf the clerjiy. rood, mile, gifted, presented as j^ifts to. 
shrine, temple, abbey. 

31. his errand SSiid, Av/r/ his errand or the messajfc he hon- 
from the Ladye to the Abbot. 

32.. bent his humble head, humbl> bowed at the mention of 
the name of lirank.sonu; castle. 

33, feet ;*nshod, without shoes, torch, lij^hted brand. 

35-36. The arched chnsters echoed the clankinj^ sound of 
Deloraine’s iron heels and steel armour. 

arched cloisters, roofed or covered walks runninj« round the 
walls of certain portions of monastic and collegiate, buildinj^s. to, 
in answer to. 

Rang to, echoed, clanking stride, the clankinj^ noise caused 
by his iron shoes and armour striking; on the walls and pavement 
of the cloisters. For a similar picture, see /V/f’ Ptixsinn; nf Arihur. 

37-38. stooping, bendinj*. Generally an intransitive verb, 
here used transitively. 'I'he cell being a small one, he had necessa¬ 
rily to stoop, ancient priest, old :ibbot. 

39. barred, sec on canto 1.1. 33. aventayle, the moveable 
part of the helmet ; G. hail, greet, aisle, see on canto 1 . 1 . 236. 

41. by, through. 

42. thefkted hour, see on canto 1.1. 238; also canto 11. 

i6o^4> 
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44. the treasure of the tomb, t]ic nia^ic book (of Mii'hacl 
'.S.'ott;, sec on canto 1 . 1 . 240. 

45. sackcloth couch, a bed made of the coarse rouj^h cloth 
•used in making sacks or bag. Tliis was worn and used as a sign 
of mourning. Coiiip. the plira.se, “sackcloth and ashes'’, 

46. He raised (m^m/^his limbs stilf willi age with great labour 
and difficulty. He could not move his limbs ea.sily, the youthful 
vigour being gone. 

47-8. lie was one hundred year.s old—his hairs were thin and 
w'hite, his beard long and “sibered t>ver with age." 

flimg their snows, whitened, turned gra). thin locks, shows 
that he was ‘bald with antiquity’. 

49-50. strangely, ama/ed. gleamed, sparkled, wild and 
wide, w'ith utter amazement. 

51-2. Warrior, daresi thou seek the accursed magic hook hatc- 
ful alike to the gods and the devils, alike, equally, hide from 
men’s \ lews. 

53-8. The construction is confused, there is no predicate to 
‘breast.’ But the sense is clear. I’lic monk enumerates the several 
forms of |j*nanc(' he had for 60 years imdergtme for knowings what 
should never be known -the bell of irtm, the shirt of hair, the 
scourge of thorns —and adds that even these are “all too little” to 
atone for the grfat and unpardonable olfence. 

pent, enclosed, bound, shirt of hair, in the extreme cold of 
winter he had worn naught but a shirt of hair as a penance, 
scourge of thorn, whippc'd also ticcasiomilly with simh a scourge, 
three score, 60. penance, physical tortures umlergone bj- 
a penitent. My -knees etc, he had knelt ceaseles.sly on the 
ground until the very st(jnes of the pavement have w'orn away under 
him. flinty,* hard, yet all these have been, all too little, as 
nothing, to atone, to make amends, expiate ; G. For knowing 
htc, it will appear later on that Michael Scott dying had left the 
magic book to the monk to bury it with him, and the monk had 
done it for the man “he loxed s»t brotherly”. 

59-62. If lluni wouldst .si)end ,'dl the remaining years of thy 
life in ceaseless prayer and painful, e.xcrutialing j)cnance, and not 
hope even then to have atoned for thy offence but look forward to 
death with a terror-stricken conscience, then and not otherwise, 
come along with me, I will conduct thee to this accursed magic 
book. 

Wouldst thou, if thou dost resolve or agree (to do this!, 
every is emphatic, drie, pass in suffering, endure ; G. wait, 
await, wait for. thy latter end., death. letter is strictly re- 
'dundant. It may be justified as put in contrast to what may be .* 
called ‘the former end’ or birth. 
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63 ff. This little speech of Deloraiiic is iutenlionally tnade 
rouj;h and harsh in metre just to make the contrast naarked between 
the relij^nous solemnity of the old monk and the rude manner of 
the unlettered knight. MM-ayer’ is a disyllahle- in the 2nd and 6th 
lines and monosyllabic in the 3rd. 

63. will I none, 1 will do none. i 

64. hardly one, not even (me. 

65-7. When 1 ride out on a foray 1 can hardh nait for mass 
or prayer except a short one spoken hurriedly. 

65. mass, the Roman Catholic communion service, i.e. a 
prayer spoken when the elements, bread and wine, are consecrated, 
the Kucharist ; G. rarely tarry, scarc ely wait. 

66. save, except. to patter, to sa\’ rapidb' and without 
:iny attention to sense ; G. an Ave Mary, a prayer of the 
Kom<in Catiiolic church beginning with these two Latin words 
which mean ‘Hail I Mary’, the salutation of ('labriel t(» the X'irgin 
.Mary. Sec lAtkc\, 28. 

67. Border foray, jilundcring expedition in the bordei 
coLinti ies. 

68. can, know. A. .S. cunnan, t(j know. ' 

69. speed...errand, quickly finish the business I come here 
for, hasten /?;/• me the doing of my errand, me is dati\e=»for me. 
begone, speed back on my joumc\ home, he i^one is more 
em]>hatic than go. 

70. the churchman, the monk. The word now means 
‘all who bchpg to the church, tlerg) and others, but once onh 
the foi'incr.’ 

71. He sighed deeply as the recollection of his youthful might, 
now' gone, arose in his mind. 

73. in Spain W'herc in those days there was a deadix 
struggle between the Christians and the Moors, and (in) Italy, 
where rival noble families contended for supremacy. As a soldier 
of fortune, he would find proper and templing employments there. 

74. by, gone by, past, thought on, remembered. 

76. Notice how the bounding anapaests describing his youth 
ful strength and agility, suddenly change into iambics. 

77. cloistered round, surrounded W'ith arched cells with 
a covered xvalk running round it. 

78-9. The arches supported on pillars were over their heads 
and at their feet were the tombs of the dead. The cloisters were 
often used as burial places, the bones of the dead put foi 
‘the graves’ as also in Tennyson, “where lay th(^ mighty bones of 
ancient time.” 
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8o-f. In the tfarden were herbs and flowers j^rowing luxuriant¬ 
ly and moist with the dew of night, flowerets, small flowers, 
glistened, sparkled in the moonlight falling upon the dew 
tm them. 


82-3. There was no herb or flower in the garden that was not 
as beautifully carved in stone on the cloister arches. In other 
words, the flowers carx-ed on the arches and walls were as life-like 
as the natural flowers blossoming in the garden. , 

But, that was not. C&rved, cut in stone, sculptured. £US fSiir, 
as fairly or beautifully as the actiud flowers. 


84-5. 'I'lie monk looked up to the moon,- at inltlnight she was 
overhead -and then at the far away dark horizon, into the night, 
/. ('. the darkness of the northern sky. 


86-7. Looking out towards the northern horizon, he saw that it 
was ablaze with the aurora borealis. The Aurora Borealis, or 
Morthern Lights (I. 93), is a luminous phenomenon visible in the 
northern sky tow'ards day break and now attributed to electrical 
c auses. They are callctl “streamers” because the rays sometimes 
take the appearance of bands or ribbons. They are described as 
“danc'ing” because the rays move from east to xvest and change 
their size ; hence they are also calk'd ‘’I'he Merry Dancers’. 

88-91^ The rays «»f the .\urora as they shoot and dart in tlie 
northern sky, are here compared by the poet to a band of young 
.Spaniards dressed in splendid armour charging each other in 
mimic warfare on speedily-running horses that are suddenly 
wheeled round, and throwing the javelin at a foe when he is off 
his guard. Milton in Par. Lost 11 gives a similar but much more 
sublime comparison. Indeed, Scott’s reads almost like a batho.\\ 


88. fair Castile, Spain, especially the centr^ and north 
of it. fair refers not to the soil which is compartitively barren 
but to the romantic associations of the country. 

89. TljLe youth, the young fighters, glittering squadrons 
ranks shining in their splendid armour. A ‘squadn»n’ is a body 
of troops draw'n up in a square, start on the mimic warfare. 

90. ‘Wheel the flying jennet suddenly’. Wheel, turn round, 
check the progress of a horse and make it run in another or oppo¬ 
site direction, flying, running in full career, jennet, a small 
Spanish hor.se. 


91. .-Vnd hurl the dart or spear at a foe who hardly expected 
it. Ox unexpected may Ik: taken adverbially as— suddenly, modi¬ 
fying ‘hurl’. 


92-3. An old-world superstition attributed the Aurora Borealis 
to the action of spirits, shot through the northern sky. riding 
as a man rides a horse, northern nght, see on 1. 86. 

94-5. By a backdoor stcel-clem'ked^ i.e. strengthened or secured 
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witii steel bands fastened across, the monk and the knight now- 
entered the high-roofed chancel. 

postern, a hack door, hence any small door, chancel, the 
east end of a church in w'hich the altar ( ) stands ; Q-. tall, 

high-roofed. 

96-7. The roof of the chancel was high u]) standing on ])illars 
that were lofty and slender. j 

aloof, far away, at a distance, here, aloft, up ; G. light and 
small, slender, not massi\ e. 

98-y. The central stone of each arch, the stone at the ape.\, 
that locked or held tf)gether the cihs or the stones that w'ent 
make up the arch itself, was cut into the shape of a fleiir-dc-lys or 
a quatre-feuille. 

key-stone, is so called because like a key it locks the ribs, 
ribbed aisle, the ribs of each aish* or vault, ribs, pieces of 
stone or timber suj^porting an arched roof. Fluer-de-lys, lily, 
the royal flower of France. The architectural lily is an ornament 
“consisting of three leaves, set)arated from three short stems by a 
cross-bar." quatre-feuiUe, an architectural ornament cf»usisting 
»)f 4 leaves joined to form a rounded cross. 

too. 'I’he corbels were cut iiiKi fantastic shai)es, corbels are 
the projection or firnamental brtickets from which the arche, - spring. 
They are usually basket-shaped ; hence the name. Som(“tlmes 
they tire cut in the shape of fantastic fac<'s or masks, as here.* .See 
any illustrated Dictionary, carved, shaped, grotesque, fjintas- 
tic, odd. 

101-3. And the pillars were made t)f slender columns standing 
or clustered together, and, with their tops and bases splendidly deco¬ 
rated w'ith flo^fd ornaments, looked like bundles of lances bound 
with garlands of flowers. 

clustered shafts, a crowd of small or slender pillars, trim, 
neat, nice, adorned, base, foot of the pillars, capital, tops or 
head, flourished around, decorated all round with flowers carved 
on them (not actual flowers or rcy)resentations on stone as in l.l. 
82-3). gSiTlands, wreaths of flowers. 

104-6. In the cliancel was the altar screened off from the rest 
of the hall, and around it sh(K)k in the wind many a shield and 
torn banner hung up there as signs or trophies of victory. “'Fhe 
coats of arms, armour, and banners of dead noblemen were often 
hung above their tombs in churches.” 

scutcheon, shield on which the family arms arc painted, riven, 
torn in battle, to, with the force of, in. heaven, sky. screened, 
divided or separated from tlie rest of the building by a screen or 
partition, pale, the fence or enclosure of the altar, chancel in G. 

T07-1 ro. And there within the chancel at the foot of the altar 
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burned the lamps low but perpetually before the tombs of James, 
Karl of Douglas who fell at Ottcrburnc and of William Douglas 
eallcd the knight of Liddesdale. 

tlie dyin^ lamps, dying but never dead, burning always 
but burning low. These lamps never allowed to go out, were 
looked upon as symbols of the never-dying soul. This was a custom 
of the Romish Church, um, tomb. An ‘urn’ was a vessel used 
b) the ancients to hold the ashes of the dead after cremation. 
Shakespeare and Milton use it as=grave (so here), chief of 
Otterbume, James, Karl of Douglas, who fell in the battle of 
Ottorburne fought in 1388 between him and Harry Percy. The 
latter was taken prisoner. Douglas was buried beneath the high 
altar at Melrose, dark knight of Liddesdale, William 
Douglas known as the flower of chivalr)- for his courage 
and valour. He is called ‘dark’ because he tarnished his go<jd 
name by murdering Sir Alexander Ramsay, shcrifT of Teviotdale, 
his friend and brother in arms. He was killed bj’ his own godson 
while hunting in Ettrick Korest, and buried in Melrose abbey with 
great pomp. 

Iti-I2. How transitory is human honour -how vain human 
ambition I A moral reflection tm the untimely death of the two 
great .Scotch ('hieftains named above. Read Shirley’s verses on 
Death Lnn'llcr. 'I'he honours of the dead fade away, and 
the)', however great they were in life, come in time to be forgotten. 
However high his ambition might be, man is at last “lowly laid’’ 
in the grave he only \\ails for “the inevitable hour.” 

113-20. These lines give a moonlight picture of the eastern 
window of Melrose Abbey. It was a three-sided projecting window 
with slender shafts of well-cut stone dividing the lights, connected 
with each other by ornamental stone-work delicately carved in 
imitation of wicker-work. It would seem to one as if some fairy 
had twined the osier fantastically around a cluster of straight poplars 
and when the work was over, had suddenly by a spell transformed 
the willows into stone. Here ‘the slender stone shafts’ are com¬ 
pared to ‘the poplars’ and ‘the ornamental tracery’ to ‘the osier- 
w reaths’. 

113-14. oriel, sec on canto II. 1 . 6 . , shapley, well-cut or 
chiselled, ’‘'‘i^futpekss sculpture” occurs in The Etegy. These 
shafts or mullions stand on the window dividing the lights. 

115, The shafts were fastened each to each by ornamental stone- 
work delicately cut in the shape of wicker-work. “The tracery of our 
('lOthic windows is displayed in the meeting and interlacing of rods 
and hoops, affording an inexhaustible variety of beautiffil forms 
of open work.” (Scott). 

117-18. That is, ‘had twined in many a freakish .knot, the osier 
uand’ tw'ixt straight poplars, twined, fastened, a flreakis knot 
fantastic twisting, fanciful shapes, the osier wound, a wreath. 
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or garland of the osier which is a species of the water-wilh^w. 
poplars, a common name of ‘sundry well-known trees.’ 

119. framed a spell, made by a magic formula of words, 
made use of a charm to change etc. 

121-33. The pale moonlight fell on the glass of the window 
stained with the images of saints and prophets, silver, spft, 
white moonlight, ima^e, picture, glass of the window, dyed, 
painted. 

124-26. Full in the midst of the images of saints stained on 
the glass was that of the archangel Michael triumphantly brandi¬ 
shing his Red Cross on Satan, the a|X)state angel. S;\tan is called 
“The Apostate’’by Milton in Lost vi. where the combat be¬ 
tween Michael and him is described. 'I'he fZ/rtvAr// ®* the deserter 
from faith. Satan had foresworn his faith ami allegiance to(iod. 
cross of red, shining, cross-shaped sword. Triumpha.nt, over 
Satan, bran^shed, flourished, trampled under foot, the 
Apostate’s pride, /. c. the proud apostate, the rebellious Satan, 
arch-enemy of (lod. 

127-28. 'Fhe mixinbeam fell on the st.'iined glass window and 
cast u];K)n the floor a red reflc<'tion of the red cross. 

pane, window', a bloody stain, a red impression, /.('. a 
reflection of the red cross of Michael. 

129-30. They .sat on a stone beneath which slept a Scottish 
monarch. This was Alexander II, king of .Scotland, 1216-1249. 
A stone in the chancel is still pointed out as the monument of the 
great king. 

131. in solemn tone, gravely, serioush. 

132. a (Inan of woe, a penitent dn sackcloth and ashes.; 
See 11 53-61. 

? 33 - Paynim, pagan, heathen : G. ’fhe reference is to the 
ancient monk’s having once “fought in Spain and Kaly” (I. 73). 
.After ten years’hard struggle the Christians succeeded in driving 
away the Moors from .Spain. 

134. Fought among the Christians against the Moors of .Spain. 

•35‘36. But now, in his days of‘woe’, a man in arms was a 
strange sight to him. 


Ty&f A'fofy' of the Monk, 

I'he Monk of St. Mary’s aisle had not alw'ays been a Monk, “a 
man of woe” In his youthful days he had been ‘a warrior bold’, 
and had fought in Spain and Italy against the Moo^-s. It was in 
.Spain that he fell in with the notorious wizard Michael .Scott who 
had power over all creatures visible and had received from him 
his last injunctions to bury ‘the mighty 1x>ok’ along with him. 
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to keep it a secret from all except the chief of Branksome in his 
hour of need, and had kept the orders to the letter. In horror of 
this association with the black art— “for knowinjf what should 
ne’er be known” —he had turned Monk and inflicted on him terrible 
penances of the most excrutiatingly tortouring kind. He dug up 
tlie book for William of Deloraine on St. Michael’s night and, how 
it was no one could say, 

“When the convent met at the noon-tide l^ell, 

The Monk of .St. Mary’s aisle was dead.” 

137. far climes, distant countries. 

138. wondrous Michael Scott. Sir Michael Scott of 
lialwearie was ph)'sican and astrologer to the great kaiser Frede¬ 
rick II. He wrote se>cral treati.ses on natural philosophy, and 
hence passed among his contemporaries for a skilful magician. 
Boccaccio speaks of him as “a great master of necromancy”, and 
Dante places him in Inferno among tlic famous diviners (»r sorcerers. 
His jirophecies were said to h:ne been in many cases fulfilled long 
.ifter his death. 


The siory of \JicJmet Scott. 

Michael Scott had learned magic in Salamanca. His powers 
were wonderful. If he waved his wand in Spain the bells would 
ring jn Notre Dame at Paris. He is said to have caused a mighty 
spirit to split Eildon hills in three and to set up a dam across the 
'I'weed. He cast no shadow, dressed himself like a palmer, and 
li\ed to a good old age. He died on .St. Michael’s night atone, 
and was buried at Melrose with his ‘book of might’ in his left hand 
and the cross in his right, with a lamp burning perpetually. He 
left death-bed injunctions with the Monk never tc^tell where the 
book was concealed except “at his chief of Ilranksome’s need”. 

139. wizard, magician ; G. of...fame, so ntitorious and 
powerful.- 

140-43. He was so |>owerful a magician that by waving his 
magic wand in .Spain he could make the bells ring of the cathedral 
churtrh of Paris. \ 

Salamanca’s cave, Spain was once accounted a favourite 
residence of magicians, ’fhere was a famous school of magic and 
magical learning at Salamanca held in a deep cavern the mouth 
of w'hich was subsequently walled up by Queen Isabella. 

Him listed, it pleased him. list, please ; G. wand, rod. 
Notre Dame dc Paris, the central Cathedral church of Paris. 
Notre Ihtme*^ owx Lady, the church was dedicated to Virgin Mary. 

144-46. Michael Scott was once much embtirrassed by a spirit 
for whom he had to And constant employment. Two of these are 
mentioned here. 1 'he first was to divide Eildon hill, and the coni- 
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cal summit of Eildon was split up into 3 picturesque peaks (which 
it now bears) in the night. The second was to dam the 'I’weed, 
and in one night a dam-head was thrown across the 'I'wced at 
Kelso. (I'hc third task was the hopeless and endless one of 
making ropes out of sea-sand- this vanquished the indefatigable 
fiend). For such dcmonaic activities, read II. Pens. 

I could say because M. S. taught me these words, cleft, 
split up. bridged checked the course of. curb, dam. 'fhe fact 
is that the art of bridge-building in which the Romans excelled 
having Ijccn lost by the Celts and the Saxons, many stupendou.'* 
bridges and ramparts came to be attributed to the labours of 
demons. 

147-9. liut to speak those words wtmld be a n’lost unpardonable 
sin—even for recollecting them, as I tell you the story, 1 will have to 
d«i a thrice severe penance, but, only, treble, three times 
more severe than the jjenance 1 ha\ e already inflicted on myself. 

151, awakened, roused within him. Remorse overmastered 
him that lie had once busied himself with iT»agic. 

152. bethought him, remembeied. sinful deed, i. e. 
black art. 

153* sign, beckoned me magically. 

154-5. Michael lay dying in .Scotland, 1 was then in Spam. Hut 
no doubt by some magical charm I was hurried oxer the sea'^.and 
suddenly found myself standing bx- his bed. close, end, i. e. the 
close or end of evening. 

157. i. e. xvhen//!’ xvas on his death-bed. may not be 
said or repeated : they are so terrible, they would rend the abbey 
into fragments. 

158. mass^ nave, massix e or huge roof. 

160. the Mighty Book, the magic Ijook containing his charms 

etc. 

T6 1.mortal, men. look, read, see. 

163. his, as a Scott Michael would acknowledge the Scotts of 
Hranksome as his chief. 

165. to restore, to put hack into the grax e. 

166. St. Michael's night, Sep. 29th. 

167. At dead midnight when the bell struck one. 

168. his chamber among the dead, his grax e. 

169. When the moonbeam streaming into the room through the 
stained or coloured xx'indoxv glass, made red the tl<ior of the chancel 
( see on 1 . 95 ). See 11 . 124-6. 

170-1. The moonbeams cast the reflection of St. Michael’s 
cross painted on the glass, on the grave of the xvizard- as though 
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St. Michael himself was brandishing his crciss of red over 
him scaring the fiends away. As a magician .Michael w<juld be 
especially liable to be preyed upon by evil spirits ; his own patron 
saint protected him in his gra\ e with that triumphant cross with 
which he had once driven the fallen angles out of heaven, his 
patron. Michael Scott naturally took his name-sake the great 
archangel Michael as his patron or protecting saint, fiends, evil 
spirits, wizard, magician. 

172. It was a dreadful, terrible night. 

174. 'liie.sc were the phantom sounds of tiends exulting on 
the death of the wizard. 

175. banners of 1. 104. without a blast of wind, 'lobe 
sure, then, the l^tinncrs were moved by the fiends. 

176. still spoke, i. e. he was still speaking. 

177. good at need, see on canto I. I. 231. 

179. Never rode against an enemy. 

(80-1. yet. Though the bravest of the brave on the liJitlle- 
ticld, Deloraine was cold with fear and his hairs stood on end in 
the mid.st of those phantom sights and sounds, chilled, cold, 
damped, bristle, stand erect (like the fij'is'/h’x of a porcupine ). 

7'hi' sfory o f the rcsiiic of the huried hook. 

Sir Wfiliam of Deloraine was sent by the Ladyc of Uranksome 
castle tp get the magic l>ook of Michael Scott from Melrose .Abbey. 
'I'he knight demanded the bix)k of the old monk, and was led by 
him into the chancel where the gra\ e of the wizard was marked 
tmt by a red cross, the cross of .St. Michael, carved on it. It was^ 
St. Michael’s night ; the bell had struck one, when, with phantom 
sights and sounds around them, the mtink and the knight stood 
bcAne the awful tomb. The knight shoved away then flagstone by 
an iron bar and a blaze of weird sepulchral light dazzled him. 
There lay the wizard, fresh as if buried not a day, with the mightv- 
book in his left hand. The knight took away the book and rode 
back as fast as he could. IJut the monk was dead before noon of 
the next dav. 

■ I 

182-3. “Behold” says the monk, “the red cross of St. Michael 
traced on the wizard’s grave marks it out from among the rest.” 
the mig'hty decul, the wizard M ichael Sct>tt. 

184-7. Within the tomb of the wizard burns perpetually a 
wonderful lamp to scare the fiends away. ’That lamp .shall burn 
there until the end of the world. 

“It was formerly believed that in some old sejiulchres there had 
been found lamps whicdi had bunted for hundreds of yeiirs. The 
method of preparing such lamps was part of the magical art.’* 
Scott adds a motive to suit the case, “to chase the spirits” with whom 
the magicians had been too familiar. 
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spirits. ..night, evil .spirits that wander over the earth under 
cover of the darkness of the night, linquenchably, without ever 
going out, perpetually, the eternal doom, the end of the Avorld, 
the last judjiment. Shakespeare calls it “the crack of doom.” be, 
come about, happen. 

188-9. Slowly walked the Mt)nk to the flagstone on which was 
traced the bloody cross. , 

flag-stOne, paving-stone, broad piece of stone on the pavement 
or floor, traced, drawn, i-arved, depicted, the bloody, the Red 
Cross of St. Michael. 

190. a secret nook, a far-away corner, took, picked up. 

192-3. withered, old and dried, to expand, i.c. for the knight 
to open wide, hug portal, broad mouth. 'I'he ‘large stone’ on the 
tomb is here called the portal or gate of it. 

194. The knight ap])liod himself to the task with a heart 
beating with anxiety. 

195. He bent his strong body over the gnive. sinewy 
frame, muscular, strong .structure. 

196-7. He heaved amain with the iron bar till he \)ers]>ired 
copiously. 

heaved, pushed at the stone, amain, W'ith great vitrength ; 
G-. toil-drops, sweat (caused by toil). 

198. by dint of passing strength, by virtue or force of ex¬ 
ceedingly great strength. Cf. “ Am- rich with forty pounds a year.” 

surpassings 

199. massy, massive, heavy. 

200-3. poet wishes that the reader had been there to see 

how as .soolf as the stone w’as ])ushed away the lig^ht blazed forth 
up to the roof and through the galleries. 

gloriously, splendidly, streamed /.i‘. how the light streamed, 
galleries, passages ahmg the walls, aloof, aloft. * far aloof, 
high up. 

204-5. No earthly light was ever so bright—it was as resplen¬ 
dent as the sun itself. 

flame, fire. It was a fire lighted by magic, heaven’s own 

blessed light the sun. 'I'his e.xpression in connection with 
a selpulchural light, does not seem to be proper. 

206-9. Coming out of the grave the light fell on the monk 
and on the armour and crests of the w'arri»)r. 

issuing from, coming out of. cowl, hood ; G. visage, face, 
pale, with age and with fear, mail, armour made of steel rings 
fastened together. Kissed, fell on. waving plume, dancing 
•crest. 
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211. As if he hfid Ijeen buried fresh. Ma^fic j)rcser\ ed his 
body from putrefaction. 

212. He had a lonj*, flowing white beard. His white beard 
looked like “rolling ripples on a silver)' stream.” 

213. some, more or less, winters, ‘old age’ is eaU'ulated in 
w inters as ‘manhood’ in summer and ‘youth’ in spring. .So 'Penny- 
sons specaks of “the white winter” f»f .Sir liedivere’s age, 

214-6. His dress was like that of a pilgo im. He w'as wrapped 
in an amice bound round him w'ith an ornamented .Spanish shoulder 
belt. 

A palmer’s amice, an amice such as is worn b) a palmer. An 
ixmice is ‘a hood lined with gray fur, the characteristic garb of a 
pilgrim ; Q-. Comp. Milton, “Morning fair came forth with 
pilgM'irn steps in amict’ gray.’’ palmer, pilgrim. So called because 
he “bore a palm-branch in memory of his having been to the Holy 
Land” (Skeat). 

wrougrllt, “ornamented, embroidered.’’ baldric, richly-orna¬ 
mented shoukier-bcit ; G. 'I'he Spnni'ih baldric shows tli. t he had 
been “bev'ond the sea*” 

217. ^the book of Might, /. c. of mighty spells or charms. 

220. High and majestic, grave and grand, look, appearance. 

221. The fiercest dc\ils would have quaked with fear at his 
grand and awful appearance, fellest, most terrible. 

222. all imruffled, most tranquil, perfectly calm and com¬ 
posed. 

223. Magicians were believed to sell their souls to the devil 
for ill-got powers. Hut the tranquil look of Michai^ Scott as he 
lay dead indicated that he had died at peace with (iod and his 
soul, that he had found div'ine favour and mercy, gotten grace, 
received trie pardt)n of (iod. 

227. ‘And known neither remorse nor awe.’ remorse, pity, 
awe, fear. 

228. owned, felt. 'Fhc man w'ho had never known fear was now' 
struck down with it. 

229-31. When he saw the strange scene of death, he ga.sped 
heavily, he felt di'2zy, he was puzzled and even paralysed. 
His breath came thick, he panted (under great fear), swam, 
round was gidd)'. unnerved, paral)'sed. 

232. The monk prayed loudly and vehemently, fervently, 
ardently. 

233-5. T'he monk prayed w*ith eyes turned away from the dead 
body because he could not bear to sec the sight of one he once 
loved so tenderly and affectionately. 
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averted, turncil away, might, ( tnild. brotherly, /. i’. 
•brother-like.’ 

236. hie death-prayer, prayer for the soul of Michael. 

238-39. ‘Do what thou hast to do speedily or we may have 
to pay dearly for it.’ 

speed thee, hasten, thee is dative«»‘h>r thyself.’ deadly, 
rue, bitterK' repent, we may, /. £'. ‘wc may have the cause to.’ 
’I'he cause is named below. 

240-41. For the im isible fiends are fast jiatherinf* round the 
j^apmg tombstone. 

those, etc, the evil spirits, mayst not for fear or because 
they are invisible, yawning stone, o})encd j;fra\ c:. 

244. 'Fhe mij>hty l)ook fastened with iron clasj)s. 

245. .Scott notes that William of Deloraine nii{,dit hat e been 
strenjithened in this belief by the well-known story of the Cid Ruy 
Diaz. A Jew is said to have aitempted to inill the whiskers of 
the statue of this j'reat C'hristian champion when the corpse started 
up and half unsheathed his sw'ord. 

246-47. It was not perhaps the dead man's frawn. If was 
jjrobably the blaze of the weird li}^ht in the j^rave that hadidazzled 
the si^ht of the warri«)r. 

glare, blaze, sepulchral light, dismal lamp in the j»ravc. 

248-50. sunk, was placed aj^ain. gloom, darknes.s. I'herc 
was no more the livjht of the lamj) and the lij^ht of the moon. 

252. wavering, trembling*, dizzy, whirlin^f, jfidd)’. 

253. They could scarcely reac h the small back-door by which 
they had entered the chancel ('sc'oll 94-5). 'fliis was partly due 
to the darkness and partly to their intense anxiety at the lime. 

254-5. aisles, \aults, arches, on the blast, in the wand. 
See 1 174. 

256-9. And throuj^h the j^alleries which ran half way up the 
walls all round, were heard sobs and lauifhler unlike those of men. 

cloister-galleries, see on 1. 203. mid-height, midway be¬ 
tween the floor and the roof. thread, or run round. It also 
implies narrowness, unlike etc, /./’. weird or j'hoslly. 

260. The spells being revealed, they had lost their power over 
the fiends. The loud laughter might be that of the spirits who 
had thus been freed from their bondage. 

kept holiday, were glad, brought to day, no longer secret. 

262-3. Intro, for the origin of the ‘Lay.’ how, w'hat was the 
truth about these weird sights. 

264. hie thee hence, hasten home (as fast as thou mayst). 
Father, monk. 
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266-7. our dear Ladye, the Virgin Mary sweet St. 
•John the Baptist, the deed etc, for knowing what should never 
be known. See 1 . 58. 

268. returned him, /. e. ‘himself’ (datix e), brought himself 
back. 

269. sped, did speedily. 'I'his is really a Zeu^ma^ '‘offered up 
niiiny a prayer and ^f/V/niany a penance’. See vas Prosody and 
Rhetoric^ 2nd ed., p. 51. 

270. the convent, the monks. 'I'he \v«>rd now means ‘the 
tlvvelling-place of the monks’, tide, time, met for prayers. • 

272-3. The dead body lay before the cross with hands clasped 
still in the attitude of power, 'Fhe anxiety was much too much for 
the poor man of hundred winters. 

274. free, freely. The close damp atmosphere of the house of 
<i<*ad had <'ast a blight on his spirits. 

275. .And in the free air outside, he tried to recover his wonted 
boldness i>f heart, hardihood, bfjidness, courage, find, get 
back. 

lie was glad when he passed the graveyard lying 
.irounrl the old abbey. 

tomBstones gray, old gnoes. girdle round, lie like a 
belt abound. See II. 77-Q. 

278-79. 'I'he mysterious magic book lay like a heavy burden 
on his bosom. It was not so much the actual, physical weight of 
the b«)ok that oppressed the knight a*- the intolerable mystery 
as.-^ociated with it. 

280-81. .And his joints though made of iron muscles, shook and 
trembled like aspen leaves. 

nerves of iron, strong muscles, twined, bound, made by 
the twisting of the nerx'es round them. Qualifies ‘joints.’ the 
aspen leaves require no w'ind but are always trembling. 'Fhis 
is a faxourilc comparison with Scott. Cf. Mormion^ “the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made.” 

" 282-83. Full fain, very glad. Cheviot, a hill 30 miles cast 
of Branksome. 

284-85. joyed, was delighted, said, paltered.^ Ave Mary, 
the stark moss-trooper’s only prayer. See 1 . 64. might, could. 

286. ff. Notice how lovely and exhilarating is the fresh cool 
morning landscape after the horrors of the spell-guarded tomb 
and chancel. 'I'he very metre is changed to suit the new subject. 

287. the Garter Fell, one of the Cheviot hills, “on the border 
of England, above Jedburgh” (Scott). 

288. the rising day, the sun above the horizon. 
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289. Hranksome castle stands on the 'I'cviot. 

390. 'I’he wild birds sang their songs melodiously. 

291. Every flower that blows, wakened, blows, blossoms,. 
j*ro\vs. wakened, put forth its petals, opened. 

292. The pale violet peeped forth, /. e. blossomed. 

293. 'I'he mountain rose spread her breast, /. r. opened herielf 
or blossomed. 

294-7. Margaret, the flower of Teviotdalc, left her bed early. 
She was lovelier in her natural complexion than the rose but now 
paler than the violet partly w-ith the sweet anxiety of love and 
partly with sleeplessness. 

sleepless bed, a bed on which Margaret could not sleep with 
thoughts of lo\e and the appointment to meet her lover under 
cover of darkness. S/ecp/css is a bold liypallnoe. 

298. fr. For the interr(»gatories, see note on canto 1 . \"I. 

299. Wh) docs she put on her gown so hastily ? don, wear ; 
G. kirtle, “our modern gown, a waist, and petticoat.” basti¬ 
lle, for the antique look of the word, comp. ‘Ladye,’ ‘litherlie’ ctt. 

300-1. Why tremble her slender Angers to tie the silken knots 
which she would bind in a hurry, slender, delit'ate. the sUken 
knots of the dress, make, tie up. 

303. As she steps slowly and silently down the secret stair¬ 
case at the back of the house. The secret stair was a flight of 
stairs at the back of the hotise serving as a secret passage as 
opposed to the main stair-case for general use. 

304-5, As the bloodhound rouses itself up from its den at 
the sound of.^ human footfall, Margaret pats and caresses it to 
lull it into silence, pat, stroke, caress, shaggy, hairy, lair, 
sleeping-place, kennel. 

306-7 'J'hough she gets out of the house by thc.back door,, 
the w'atchman is silent. 

postern, see on 1. 94. blown, sounded. 

308-flr. The answers are given here. The mystery is cleared up. 

308-9. Margaret “glides down” softly and hesitatingly lest 
her mother should hear her footsteps. She was going to sec 
Lord Cninstoun, a match which her mother had sternly interdicted. 
The Ladye, Margaret, tread, footfalls. 

311, the castle round, all the inmates of the castle now 
asleep in the rooms around her. round is an adverb. 

3 [3. The watchman was the .son of the husband of the woman 
who had nursed her in infancy. Such relations are often the basis 
of strong affection in the old romances. 

' foster-father, husband of her foster-mother, the nurse. 
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314-5. lisfllt, day, very early niorniiij*. true knight, 
(l('\t)ieil liner. 

317. are set, liave seated themseKcb. 'I'he hawthorn is the 
riistomary irysting-plare of lovers, as eveninj^ is the time. 

318. fairer pair, lovelier rouple (of liners,, i^nrn is adj. to 
‘haw thorn.’ 

321. in hall, r. in peace. 'Fhe beloved of all, the observed 
of all observers, in peace ; the dread of foes in battle. 

322. And she. This is an instance of ‘anai olulhon’. (See 
nn i*roso( 1 y I’. 51). ‘She’ is left without a verb, the cons¬ 
truction beiii}* suddenly changed. Notice also the rhetorical 
ipiestion which heif'hten.s the effect. 

322-2V. \^ hen her checks were redtleneil by an effort of the 

soul tt» conceal the love which she could not all conceal, v\hen a 
half'suppiesseil sigh heaved against the silk dress which by a 
i-entle curvature showed the youthful breasts, when her eyes over¬ 
hung; by her yellow locks betrayed in their sweet amorous lixjks 
the secret of love in her heart, -there was not to be found on earth 
a woman of statelier beauty than Marj;aret of branksome. 

322-23. scarce told, scarce hid, which she could not e\- 
piess in Sorils, nor quite conceal. The expression portrays her 
natural bashfulness. And the colour on her cheeks, was the 
elfect oT this -struggle, livelier than usual. 

324-25. half sigh, not a full-drawn but a su|)pre.ssed one, ’Fhe 
•sigh' was partly the effect of her con.sciousness that after all the 
love might l)e doomed to be disappointed, swelling, youthful, 
ribbon, duss. prest, heaved, rose. 

326-7. their secret, the secret of lo\ e. told, indicated, locks 
of gold, yellow ringlets. 

328. the peerless fair, the pat.agon of beauty, the nonpariel. 
peerless, irtatchless. fair, /. c. ‘fair one'. 

329. compare ii» beauty. 

330. 'i’he minstrel speaks. The mention of love seems to have 
roused the attention of the high Dame and her ladies in the fate of 
a young couple. 

330-1. Methinks I see. it seems tome. 'Fhe e.xj)rcssion of 
the ladies’ gladness was so great as to be v isible. minstrelsy, 
•song. 

333- 3. N'ou show b^' your attitude that you begin to take int*e- 
resi in my song, waving locks, flowing hairs, sidelong bend, 
inclim‘ to a side (like one listening), necks of snow, snow- 
white necks, 

334- 5. ween, expect, melting, pathetic, moving. in, /. c. 
'‘tnef in’. 
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336-9. You expect to hear how Lord Cran.sloun tried to expi'esh 
his love and lu>w he swore that he would much rather be killed 
at her feet than cease to love her. 

with tender fire, tenderly and yet warmly, strove To paint, 
tried to give expression to. faithful passion, true Io\e. expire, 
be killed by his enemies (her mother). Even death could not^ put 
an end to nis deep and true attachment. 

340-5. You cxi:>ect to hear how Marjjaret blushed and sij*hed, 
how in the confusion of love she faltered out ‘yes’ and ‘no’ to his 
suit, and swore that she would much rather die unmarried than 
marry anybody else. The bloody feud between the two families 
subsiding, she was resobed to marry Lord Cranstoun and him only. 

341. half consenting, almost agreeing'to accept him. half 
denied, almi)st refused to be betrothed to him. 'Phis line admirably 
pictures lh<; confusion natural to her at the time. .She would take 
Cranstoun, yet she dared not own it partly »»n account of her 
youthful bashfulness and partly because .she knew her motht'r 
would cross the love. 

342. die a maid, because there was no hope of her marry¬ 
ing him -Sind she would marry none else. , 

343. might, if it might be that, the bloody feud, ‘the mor¬ 
tal jar’, sec on canto 1. 75. 

345. choice, chosen husbaml. 

346-51. If you expect to hear a tale of love, you are fated to be 
disappointed. For 1 am t(X5 old and my voice too languid to do 
justice to the warmtli of love. 

347. tlie enchanting strain, fhc bewitc hing note (tit for 
love . It is now dull and languid and thus unable to do justice to 
love. 

I 

348. Love is a slight and not a serious subject. My old age 
is hardly suited' for such a trivial theme, reprove, cast a slur 
on. Its lightness, /. e. of the strain of lo\ e. 

350-1. My heart is dead, my feelings are no more warm, 
my veins are cold, 1 have lost the buoyant spirits of youth, the 
bliKid is cold in my veins, may, can. 

352. mossed o’er by eld, covered over wdth moss on account 

old age. 

353. The Baron’s Dwarf, Lord tTanstoun’s goblin jiage. 
“It was surprisingly little, distorted in features, and misshapen in 
limbs.” The original was Gilpin Horner. See Intro, for an account 
of him and his being brought in here. Suffice it to say that the 
‘La>'’ was written out of deference to a lady’s wish to celebrate 

• him. courser, steed, horse. 



NO'l'KS. 
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The Siorv of the iiohUn Pos^e. 

Stc Intro. • 

354. crested lielm, helmet with llie ])lunies or feathers on. 

355-7. If the Border talcs about him he credible, the dwaif 
was not a human bcinj* but a weird phantom, earthly^ mortal. 

358-65. It is said that when the baron rode a-hunting through 
the unfrecjiiented glens of Rcedsdale, he heard a weird cry, ‘lost, lost, 
lost,’ and suddenly saw falling at his knee from a height of about 
33 ft., like a tennis ball tossed up, an abnormal, misshaped being 
in look more like a monkey than a man. 

358. arhlinting', in such phrases a^on. 

35y. rarely trod, solitary, scarcely trodden, glens, valleys. 

36T. racket, the tennis bat or battledore, tossed, cast or 
beaten up. 

363. the gorge, the chasm, an opening in the mountain si(l<‘. 
this elfln shape, this diminuti\c being. .An c^is a being of e.xtra- 
ordinarily small size. 

364. In shape ugly like ;i small monkey. Distorted, misshaped, 
ape, monJvC'v. 

365. ^ lighted, alighted, got down, fell. 

366. some whit, .somewhat, a little, whit : G. dismayed, 
taken aback. 

367-8. five good miles, full ti\c miles, rade, rode. 'I'h s 
uas the O.K. past tense, rid him, get rid of, rid him.ft 7 /; 

371. 'I'lic dwarf was the first to arrite at tlu: itoor of Liiid 
•t'ransloun's castle. 

372. It is a common saying that when we become familiar with 
a marvellous thing, we cease to regard it as ntarvellous. The 
pi’ovevb is “familiarity breeds contempt.” Lord Cranstoun also in 
lime became used to the goblin and found nothing extraordinary 
or startling in him. 

373. staid, continued to Ii\e. elvish, adj. from elf 

375. the menial flock, the tvoo]) of servants. 

376. And often threw his arms apart as if he had lost stanc- 
ihing. Hut what he had ‘lost’ and w'hat at last he ‘found’, are b<wh 
alike niyslerious. See Intro. 

377. He was quick to rc.scnt a trifling injury ; /r, 

mischievous : and lUherlte^ malicious ; G. 

378. Hut he was faithful to Lord Cranstoun. 

379. And he. Lord Cranstoun, was also very pleased with hhp 
and ins .sert iee. fain, glad. 
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380-1. P'lir once the baron would ha\e lx:cn taken [irisoncr or 
killed but for his j^oblin page. 'I’hc incident is told in the next 
stanza, had, woWld ha\c. taken (*ai)tive. An if ; Q. ministry,, 
service, management, aid. 

382. All tho.se who dwelt on the Border. Home ra.stle is in 
Berwickshire at the N. E. extremity of the Border. Hermitage 
c.istle, in Roxburghshire near the .S. \V. end of the Border. 

383. G-oblin, elvish. 

384. For, /. how he would have been tak(Mi or slain (1. 380I, 

386. Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes, a i hurcii dedii:atcd 
u» St. Mary and standing on the ‘Loch of the Lowes', a small lake 
adjoining St. Mary’s Lake. 

387-9. He went to the chapel because he had \owed to make 
a jnlgrimagc and otfer his imiyers there. Sucli pilgrimages were 
frequent in tho.se days cither as a sign of gratitude for a victory or 
escape or b\' way of penance for wrong done. (.See cani<i \’l). 

our Latiy’s lake, /. c. .St. Mary’s Lake, offering, a f)rescnt, 
eniy be t)f money, at the altar, would, was willing, vows, [)rayers. 

390. “This attempt is historical. It look place in 1557.” 'fhe 
Lulye came with a band of two hundred armed men of the .Scott 
( uin to the kirk of St. Mar\ of the Lowes, and brokiv open the 
tioor.s to apprehend Lord Cranstoun “for his destruction”, “out of 
aacient feud iind malice prepense”. For this attempt the kulye and 
hf*r men were indicted. 

The eflectof this episode is threefold ; ! 1 lit .shows the hatred of 
fae Ladye for Cranstoun making the match with his daughter as 
hopeless as could be ; (2) it shows the power of the dwarf; 13) it 
leads by a ir-itural transition to the exercise of the .same power on 
f'is occasion. 

392. trysting place, the rcntlczvous, the meeting-place ; G. 
1»S0, a grassy ]>]ain. 

393. "Vvat of Harden, an ancest(»r of the poet himself, a 
.Scott, amain, speedily. 

394. John of Thirlestane, .Sir John Scott, especially 
I. moured by James V. of Scotland. 

396. spears, spearmen. They were altogether 303. 

397-8. Their horses prance, their lances gleam through etc. 
bum, a stream. The Douglas falls into the Yarrow below St. 
Mary’s Lake, prance, run at full career, gleam, flash. This 
ii the hi.storic present. 

399. ere day, before the break of day. 

400. void, empty. They had expected to catch Baron Crans¬ 
toun there but the goblin page, knowing it beforehand in a 
iny.sterious wa)’, had anticipated them and hurried away with his- 
master. 



401. very, extreme, ^^reat. rage, anger. They vented tln-'i 
anger on the church. 

402. Cursed the page because they thought they liad lw*en 
cheated of their due through his wicked instrumentality. 

403-4. good green wood is a .stock phrase in ballad poe1r>. 
aged, old. 

405-6. 'fhe horse erects its ears as though it hears a distant 
noisic, pricks, points upward. Notice the confusioif in tense, 
v/w/Z, pricks^ hears. They should all be either present or past. 

407-8. the long lean arm, dwarfs ha\’e alwa/s dispropo- 
tionaicly long arms, signs, waves his arm as a sign. 'I'he dwa?f 
had in his own mysterious way, divined the approach of S r 
William. 

4ck;. 'I'o \ow love or sigh at a sudden parting. 

410-TT. Fair Margaret fled like the cushat-dove precipitate’y 
through the grove or cluster of hazel-nut trees. 

startled, frightened, cushat-dove, wood-jjigeon. 

4J2. I'he dwarf held the stirru)) and therein fjjr the baron to 
jump up on the horse, stimip, the strap hanging from the 
saddle with a suitable appliance for the feet. 

413. "Jbe knight leapt up on the horse as speedily as he coiihl. 
Vaidted, leapt up. 

414. * And musing deeply on the interview with Margaret, 
pondering, thinking ; G. 

415. Rode eastward, and therefore was likely to mei t 
William of Deloraine who was ntJW' coming back from Slelrose by 
the same way he had taken to it. bee I. 

263, 'I'his meeting was momentous and forms tile subject of 
('anto 111, green, /. e. ‘good green wood.’ 

'rhe poet skilfully leaves his readers on the tip-toe of expect.t- 
tion as to *what made the dw'arf part the lovers so soon an»l 
unexpectedly. 

416. he poured the lengthened tale, the minstrel .sang 
his song el(K[uently and unbrokenly (in a full current or stream,. 

417. to fail partly with age and partly with excitement. 

418-21. 'fhe attendant page smiled and put into his old withe*- 
ed hands a vessel filled to the brim with the warmest and best 
wine of Velez in Spain. 

418. Full slily, in a cunning (not arch but good-humour».fi) 
way. the observant page, the attendant servant of the Jntto 
1 . 39. 'I'he page saw that the old man required a heartening-up, 
and gave him a warm cordial. 

419. of age, of the old man. 
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420. Qoblet, cup. The et is a diminutix e suffix, crowned, 
full to the brim, brimful, mighty, warm and ardent. 

421. 'Fhis line illustrates ‘wine’. 'I'hc bloody juice, of the vine 
Si orchedy ripened by the sun, in Vdes^ a town in Malaga, the best 
wine producing district of Spain. The ‘juice of the grape’ is 
ineiaphorically called tlic ‘blood’ since as the bl(»od circulates in 
man and is his life, so the juice circuhates in the grape and foyms 
its cssence,or virtue. 

423. the big drop, the tears of gratitude for the Duchess’ 
generositv. 

424. to bless long, /. /•. to bless her with long life and 
prosperity. 

425. .And to bic.ss all etc. a son of song, a minstrel. 

426. maidens, /, e. the bower maidens. See Intro. 1 . 63. 

827-8, How long and how heartily he drank off the wine, 
zealously, warmly, ardentb . precious juice, rich wine, quaffed 
drank (in darge draughts). 


429-30. The minstrel heartened up by the glass, looked cheer¬ 
fully at the ladies and smiled. 

emboldened by the draught, i heered b\ the glass of 
wine, ^ 

431-2. riie warm wine fired his blood and cheered his soul. 


cordial, heart-warming, nectar of the bowl, wine in the 
glass. The ‘nectar’ was the drink as ‘ambrosia’ the food of the 
gods. Hence nectar=»any delicious drink, swelled his old viens, 
x\armed the languid blood in him, filled hi^ \eins with an increased 
flow' of blood. 


433-4. Ift'fore the minstrel began his song again, his fingers 
lightly passed fiver the strings of the harp striking out a short, de- 
hghtful strain of music. This ‘lighter’ strain was appropriate to the 
love interlude with which he began. 

prelude, prologue or set of notes on the harp, ran, was 
s*'-uek out rapidly. 



CANTO 111. 


If the first two Cantos are full of weird descriptions^ this is 
full of action though the magic element is not altogether absent, 
lint even magic here is productive of action. • 

We learn : - 

(1) 'Phat, as might be expected, Cranstoun and Deloraine 
meet and fight and the latter is worsted. 

(2) Cranstoun leaves the elfin page “to stanch the wound” 
of Deloraine and see him safe to Hranksome castle. 

[ Here are two noble trials in the character of the baron. If he 
were shown as a mean sneaking coward \ anquishcd by Deloraine, 
our sympathy for him as a lover of Margaret would suffer. His 
merciful conduct after the .skirmish .shows the es.sential nobleness 
of his heart. V'alour and virtue both entitle him to the possession 
of the flower of 'Pexita.] 

(3) The goblin es})ies the magic book, and gets a spell out of 
it - (MIC that can cast a “blear illusion” and make things seem 
what the\*are not. 

icf) Deloraine is brought to the castle and left at the door of 
the I.adyp’s ser'ret bower. 

(5) 'Phe goblin sees the child (l. 88), and leads it astray out 
of the castle into a thick wood where it is >€0, alone. 

(6' 'Phe child falls into the hands of strange archers w'ho turn 
out to be Knglishmen the first indication that an Er^dish force is 
adxancing towards Mranksornc. 

(7) The Dwaif takes the place of the child in the castle, as¬ 
sumes his «iook, and plays countless mischievous prank.s to the 
bewilderment of all. 

(8) 'Phe !ad)'e might have found him out by her superior 
magic but she is now busy tending Deloraine—an excellent and 
noticeable trait in the ladye otherwise so stern and resolved. 

(9) Deloraine comes round slowly but steadily. 

(lo) 'Phe midnight ‘bale-fires’ indicate the coming of a foe-- 
ihe hurried prepartion in Hranksome, the gathering of the clans, 
uncertanity as to who the foe might be. 

(.Note how this uncertaint)- prolongs the interest in the action]. 

r. These lines refer to 11. 346-351. The And reminds the hearers 
(»f what he had said before and prepares them for some modification 
of it. 
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3. kindly fire, natural warmth of heart or enthusiasm. 

4. My aflfectiont) are cold, dead and ^one, in old aj?«‘. 

6-8. 1 am surprised that 1 said I could not sinjf of love because 

1 was old and weak, ntj longer possessing the vigour and enthusiasm 
of youth. It was base and false and treacherous on my part, a 
minstrel that I am whose proper function is to sing <if love, to say 
so in respect of the grandest theme that ever tired the imagination 
of a poet. ' 

the dearest theme, the most delightful, cherished subjec t 
(love), warmed, kindled, fired, dream, imagination, recreant, 
false traitor ; G. ‘Love’ being the minstrel’s proper subject, to 
decline to .sing of it would be for him to desert his duty ; hem e ‘a 
traitor.’ 

9-10. I wonder that I could mention the word ‘love’ without 
feeling m).self stirred to sing in rapturous strains of it. wake etc ., 
feel myself roused to sing enthusiastically of love. 

Scoffs fines on fovc. 

Few English poct.s have spoken more' rapturously of love*. 
It is the dearest subject to a poetic .soul. It sets it on fire. Lc)ve is 
omnipresent and omnipotent, there is none on heavepjor earth 
that does not feel its sway. AW alike are subject to it, lords and ladies, 
the rich and the poor, the \varrit)r and the shepherd, hidec'd. 
hunii'in love is but an affluence of divine love, and (iod is the peren¬ 
nial fount and source of all love. 

11-17. Love is all powerful. Lords and ladies, warriors and 
shepherds, the rich and the poor all alike are subject to love. 
The mightiness of love is seen at all times in war and in peac-e, 
and everywliCT'e, cm earth below and heaven above. 

11. In times of peace, the shepherd sings of love. Pastoral 
poetry is the poetry of the love of shepherds and shepherdesses, 
reed is a crude musical instrument made by several stalks join¬ 
ed together by wax. It symbolises ‘pastoral poetry’. 

12. In war, it ’s love that inspires the warrior to his bravest 
deeds. The soldier is warmed to his noblest achiev'ements by the 
recollection that the eyes cjf his lady love are on him. 

13-14. The Aa/fs of the rich are contrasted with the hamlets of 
the poor. I'he rich in their balls and the pemr in their country 
dances, are alike amenable to love, gay attire, gala dress, 
green, meadows. 

15. The power of love is seen on all men -the rich courtiers, 
the gallant soldiers, and the studious poets and philosophers, the 
grove is here put either for the ladies or such men as seek solitary 
nooks and corners, e. g., poets etc. 



16. above, in heaven, below, on the e.irth. 

17. ‘Heaven’is in this e|>ii,o-am used in two senses, love is 
beaven, /’. heax enly, supremely sweet, heaven is love, i.e. (lod 
is the source and fount of love, is love itself. Another meaning is 
also possible, ‘love j,dvcs the happiness of heaven and heaven is s«) 
happy because there we love and are lo\ ed’. Cf. 'rennys»)n, “Strong* 
son of (lod, immortal Love”. 

18. So, that heaven is love etc. ween, think. 

19. 'Phinkinj^ deejtly tif the love interview, /^omfer now re- 
<juires on or over after it. See ii 414. 

21. The goblin pa^fe shouted because he understood that a 
bloody .skirmish was imminent. He would put his lord on his 
},aiard. wild and sbrill, adxerbially used. 

22. Lord Cranstoun had hardly lime enough to put on his 
helmet. E.xrept when actually eng^ajied a knight did not wear his 
helmet, don, put on : G. Cranstoun was taken unawares be¬ 
cause h) he was lost in thought and (21 Deloraine moxed 
down a shady hill. 

23-24. When he saxv a knij'ht ridinj^ doxvn the hill. Tl his 
knij^ht xvas .Sir W'illiam of Deloraine,). 

the ahady hill, the wtioded hill side, stately, f>rantl. prick¬ 
ing, ridinj^, spiirrinj*. 'Lhis line is an echo of Spenser's, “.V j,^entle 
kni^jhCwa.s pricking* on the plain.” 

25-26. The horse of dapple j^ray colour, xxas smeared all over 
xxith clay and sxveat (showinjr that it had run hard exen throu},dt 
mir)’ pools). 

dapple-gray, see on 1 251. dapple* spotted, splashed, xvet, 
covered. ^ 

27. stain, blood-mark. 

28-9. It appeared from his xx'retched look at the time as thou};h 
he had ridefen all night long, weary plight, state of exhaustion, 
hve-long, the long night thnmgh. 

O ans/oiiffs encounter loith De/ontine. 

Hastily retreating from an interviexv with Margaret in Ilrank- 
soine’s ‘good green xvood,’ Cran.stoun saxv Deloraine before him 
returning back from Melrose. No sooner had their eyes met 
than the old ill-blood rose in their minds. 'I'hey dashed against 
each other xvith all the tremendous fury of mutual hostility and tlieir 
“meeting seemed like the bursting thunder cloud.” Deloraine gave 
a heavy l)low to ("ransLoun sending him reeling back, and his tough 
ash-spear broke into “a thousand flinders”. But Cran.stoun soon 
recovered self-possession and sent his lance through the Borderer’s 
mail as though it xx'ere of silk, and broke it in his bosom. 
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Deloraine sank down on the ijround gasping for breath. Cranstoun 
left with instructions to his goblin page to tend the knight and 
‘■stanch his wounds.” 


31-4. He did not seem to be in the least weary when he saw 
the crane on the crest of Lord Cranstoun waving in the sun. For 
he at once couched his spear for attack. ('I'he sight of an enem) 
had roused the fierce blood of the moss-trooper in him). j 

31-2. no whit, not at all. On whit, sec ii. 366. BUnnj 
beam, rays of the sun. 'I'he sun was just up. marked, saw. 

33. crane, “the crest of the (h-anstouns, in allusion to their 
name, is a crane dormant, holding a stone in his foot.” (Cranstoun 
“Crane 4 -stone). 

34. ready spear, ‘read\’ is a proleptic ejnthet, it anticipates 
the notion of the verb. ‘His spear was readily in his rest.’ The 
rest was a part of the saddle against which the butt-end of the 
spear was placed when it was brought in [XJsition for a charge. 

35-8. Few words they spoke and these full of ire and indicative 
of their intense hatred for each (tther. These few fiery words were 
the prelude to a \iolent and bloody stife. 

35 - high, angr)', scornful. 


36. marked, showed, foemen, the opponents, feudal hate, 
(r) hatred which they felt for each other on account of the feud 
subsisting between the two families, or (2) the haired which a^/assal 
felt for the enemies of his lord { feudal having the sense it has in 
\feudal system’.,' 

37 - question and reply exchanged between the two. 


38. dire debate, dreadful, blooody contest. debate, strife, 
now g^enerally in words ; G. 

39-40. '1 he horses felt their riders’ enmity toward each other, 

coursers, horses, mortal, deadly. 


4T-2. 'I'he horses snortcil violcntlv when thev were famed and 
taken to a distance from each other to let each combatant obtain 
the necessary momentum for the attack. (When the horses were 
standing loo near to each other, this space was not available.) 

snorted, breathed, 'w^heeled, turned, vantage-ground,, 
^pace enraigh to allow him to charge his opponent at full speed. 

43- It is natural for a man to bei>d towards the centre of the 
earth when he wheels round rapidly. 

45-6. He prayed to his guardian saint ; he sighed recollecting 
fair' Margaret. In the days of chivalr)- when a knight “loved one 
maiden only and clave to her”, the love of the lady was an inspi¬ 
ration warming him for the brav est deed.s. On patron saints see 
ii 170. 


47. .Sturdy Deloraine has already declared that “prayer knew 
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he hardl)' one” (ii. vi). He was a stark moss-trooper, and cared 
more for the effectiveness of his blows than prayers or vows. 

49-50. stooped, bent (like one attacking an enemy), couched, 
brought it on a level with his enemy for the charge. See i. 216. 
spurred, ran. steed, horse, to, at. career, speed : G. 

51-2. The crash with which the heavy-armed combatants met 
was like the sound of a thunderbolt. , 

champions, warriors, bursting^, noise, crash. 

53, Heavy was the blow Sir William gave to the baron, dint, 
blow ; G. lent, inflicted, gave. 

54. backwards bent, reeled back (under the force of the 
blow). 

55-8. H.e fell back on the horse. The feathers on his helmet 
were scattered in the air. The strong lance of Sir William was 
broken into fnigments. 

56. plumes, feathers, gale, wind. 

57. tough, strong, ash-spear, spear the handle of which 
was made of the ash. 'I’his was the Morderer’s spear, stout and 
true, strong and faithful (in ha\'ing pierced many a foe). 

58. flinders, pieces, splinters, flew, broke. 

59-60. of more avail, stronger, of greater strength, like silk, 
as easily as though the Borderer had worn a silk dress and no 
mail armour, mail, set* tuitc. 

6r-2. Bas.sing tn* penetrating through' the borderer’s shield, 
jack, and acton, broke in his ho.som. 

jack, a leathern coat worn twer the mail, acton, a leather 
jacket worn under the coat of mail. % 

63. the warrior .Sir William, saddle-fast, firm in the 
•saddle, fast, firm, as in ‘playa nd loo.se’. 

64-6. t’ndcr the force of the terrific charge, the horse fell, the 
girthing broke, and the rider and the animal lay on the ground 
in a heap. 

stumbling in, stunned by. mortal, not actually causing- 
death but likely to cau.se it, tremendous, shock, charge, girthing, 
a strap passing under the horse and kec))ing the saddle firm, 
on, more strctly in. 

67. 'rhe baron unable to check the horse, passed onward on 

his course, /. e. rode for some distance beyond Deloraine. • 

68. ffiddy rolled his brain, he felt so di/zy. 

70. When he checked the course of the horse and wheeled 
i*ound. reined, stopped and wheeled, turned the horse round by 
pulling at the reins. 

72. Lie as senseless as the dust red with his blood. 
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73-6. He bade his jfoblin pajje (i) lo stanch the wound, 
(2,1 to stay beside the warrior, (3) to lend and nurse him, and (^) 
to see him safe to Ji rank some. 

to stanch the wound, to stop the flow of the blood from the 
wound. ‘To’ is now omitted after ‘bid’, doubtful state, critical 
condition, in which he was hoverinj; between life and death. 

77. inly “^moved, mo\cd within him.self. He fell pity loi 
Deloraine wlio was a .Scott and thus a relati\e of Margaret. 

80-2. I may not slay here long : it is so close to Hranksome : 
they may get .scent of me ; and then they will allow me little lime 
■even to confess mv sins before they kill me. 

the swifter, /. e. 1 must run away swifter than I .should 
otherwise bec,iuse I have almost killed one of their kinsmen, 
short shrift, little time for me to i-onfess my ^ins and get 
absolution before I am killed. Confes.sion before death is a 
practice of very great importance in the Roman Catholic church, 
•dying day, to-day will be my dying day and death shall come 
■on me too soon. 

84. abode, stayed. 

85. withstood, opposed, gainsaid. 

86. Therefore for doing no g»»od to Deloraine he .sta) (‘iJ behind 
bene\olent motives were unknown to him - but because Ik; dared 

not oppose his master. 

87. the corslet, armour for the borly. took off, remoxed. 

88. espied, .saw. the Mighty Book, the book of magi(. 

89-90. The dwarf was amazed to sec that a knigJu should 
ride like a priest w’ith a book (The liible) next to his bosom, a 
knight of piide, a proud knight, a book-bosomed priest, a 
l)ricst carrying the liible or the mass-book in the folds of his gown. 
This was a custom with the priests w'hen they came lo Melrose 
“to baptise and marry in the parish”. They were thwicc called 
Unok-a-hosomcs. 

91. search, e.xamine the state of. stanch, sec on 1. 73. 

92. the secret as to what the book was and what it con 
tained. 


J/ow the Goblin canie to nnmo his o/h’ spell. 

When Cranstoun had left him behind to tend the wounded 
Deloraine, the goblin had hardly taken ofT his corslet wdien he 
found a book fastened close to the knight’s bosom. It excited 
his curiosity to knt>w' what the book w'as and w'hal it contained. 
'I'he iron clasp and the iron band long resisted him and opened 
only when he had smeared the cover over with the Christian 
blood of the knight. The goblin look a hasty glance into it, and 





(t1 

foulcl only one spell out t»f it but it was a spell powerful 
enough to make things appear what they were not, a lady a knighi, 
a knight a lady, a col)wcb a taspestry, a nutshell a barge, a seed a 
palace, etc. etc. He but just tried to read another spell when a 
heavy ‘buffet’ came down mysteriously on him, and the btiok shut up 
amain. 

93. See ii. 244. 

94. the elfin grasp, the unholy gra.sp of the goblin. He 
tried long and industriously to unfasten the iron bands but 
failed. 

95-6. When he had unfastened one band, it ilosed again 
as soon as he betook himself to the next. 

97-100. 'rhe book w'ould not o]>en to an\' but those who had 
been duly baptized. It would not open to the tioblin until he 
had smeared it with the blood of the Christian .Sir William, 
baptism conferred on Christians the power of resisting and 
overcoming spells. Deloraine was a Christian, his blo(Kl ha<l 
therefore an efficacy over magic. 

unchristened, itor baptised, hand of the t '.obiin. smeared, 
wet. curdled gore, frozen bl(K)d. 

tor. ^ A, for one (moment; only, spread, o|jencd. 

to2. spell, magical charm or incantation. 'I’he (ioblin could 
just get a glimpse of one short charm but this was enough for 
I'.is pur|K»se it made men see things what they were not, e. g., 
a knight a lady. 'This (‘nabled the (Ioblin to seduce the child 
out of the castle when the warders thought that only a terrier and 
a lurcher were passing out. .See 11 . 1 50-2. 

103. 'Fhat short spell had a great magical might or virtue, 
glamour, enchantment, delusion : G. ' 

105-6. Could make the cobwebs on a prison wall appear as 
ric h ta|K*stry in a stately hall. 

cobwebs, the net-work spun b\' a spider, tapestry, ri< h 
hangings. 

107. .A nutshell ajipcar as large as a splendid boat. 

108. A shepherd’s hut seem as magnificent as a palace. 

sheeling, a rustic cot. 

109. Young men appear as old, the old as young. 

110. All seemed false, nothing real or as it w'as, under the 
magic power of that spell, delusion, optical error, naught, 
nothing. 

r 12. a buffet, a blow. 

115-16. He rose bcw'ildcred and shook his large head with its 
malted hair. A disproportionately large head is the mark of the 
hivwnies. matted, with the hairs twisted and tangled like a mat 
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117. word, short sentence, muttered, spoke grumhlinjily. 

118. ‘Old man, th.at blow was a heavy one’. The goblin had 
.a sort of supernatural intuition that the blow was struck either 
by the spirit of the magician or the devil to whom he had sold 
himself. 

119-20. No more dared he to look into the ini^^hty boot, 
pry, look, S2e. 

122. faster, /. r. tighter. 

124-6. who gave the stroke, //<>/ ‘b> any li\ing man 
(J-126) but by an invisible spirit either that of Michael Scott 
himself or one of those mentioned in ii 255—261. Perhaps it 
was the former, mot, may ; G. SO... thrive, so may 1 f)rosper, 
almost an oath implying that e\en the‘naming of an evil spirit 
is unpropitious. 

'/'//(' Goblin's pmnkx in lirnnksoinv Castle. 

I'nder his jnastcr's orders which he could not gainsay the goblin 
carried Deloraine to llranksome Castle but, true to the ingrained 
malice c)f his nature, tlung the warrior on the ground so that 
“the blood .swelled freshly from the \\f>und". Me then .seduced 
the y«)ung heir of the castle and in the shape of a comrade took 
him to the woods to play. 'Fhere he left him and came bjick to 
llranksome, and played ah manne^r of foul tricks on the inmates, 
they all the while under the impression thjit it was none other 
than their masters young child. lie uell-nigh slew some of 
the young Huccleuch’s comrades, tore; Maine Maudlin’s silken 
dres.s, lighted the match of the bandelier and wofully scorched 
.Sym Hall. ^?he Laclye might have dispelled the charm but 
she was miu'h too busy lending Deloraine*. 

127. unwillingly, see 1. 86. addressed, set about, made 

ready. * 

128. high behest, stern command. High. .Scott uses the 
word in a variety of senses, it may mean here, besides what is 
suggested above, ‘worthy of attention and respect’. 

12c;. the living corse, the living body which apj)eared as 
dead, one more dead than alive. 

corse, corpse, a dead body ; G. 'I'his is fig. oxymoron. 

132. beards, faces (by tig. synecdoche, part put for the whole.} 

134. wain, waggon. See on i. 170. This was a delusion 
caused by the short spell the goblin had learnt. 

135-6. Lord David’s tower, sec on i 127. secret tower, 
see on i. 2. 

137. but that, if it were not that, before the superior spell 
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with which the ladyc jfuarded her bower (see i, 3.), the goblin's 
short charm was powerless. And he, as a goNin^ could not enter 
the magic cordon, spread, like a net. 

139^ He would have and could ha\c laid him on the ladye’s 
own bed. 

140. gramarye, magic : G. 

141. He had nothing good but all malice in hi.s*coiniK>sition. 
He could do no good. He would have soiled the ladyc’s bed, he 
tiiniti the warrior upon the grountl. 

143. welled, flowed or bubbled out like v\ater. 

144. repassed, rccrossed. court, courtj artl. 

145. spied, saw. child, son of the ladyc*. sport, pla\'. 

146. to train, to lure, to draw aw-ay, entice. This is an 
obsolete sense. 

147-8. Kor, in one word, he was always malicious, ne\(*r had 
any good intentir)n« in him. 

at a word, in slmrt, brieri\. for /. c. ‘for doing.' 

[49-50. It seemed to the boy that some gay comrade was 
leading him forth into the w’oocis. 'I'his is another delusion caused 
by the !l|:iell. 

pomrade, playmate. 

151-2. Another delusion. Tlie warders thought that a terrier 
and a lurcher were passing out. drawbridge, a moveable bridge 
over a moat at the entrani'c to a castle, stout, brave, terrier 
and lurcher, two kinds of dogs. A ‘terrier' was named from its 
habit of pursuing rabbits into their holes, from /cm/, earth ; and a 
■‘lurcher’ from the dogs lurking or lying in w'ait. % 

153-4. fell, rock, woodland, in the wood. 

155-6. , No enchantment can subsist in a living stream, “If 
you can interpose a,brook between you and witches, spectres, or 
c\ en fiends, you are in perfect safety.” dissolved the spell, 
rendered the charm ineftcclive or nugatory. So that the dwarf 
could no more appear to the hoy like ‘a comrjcdc gay’ but resumed 
his clfi.sh shape. 

157-8. If he could have indulged in his malicious intentions, 
he would have broken the limbs of the child, vilde, a corruption 
of ‘vile*, crippled, broken, mutilated. 

159-60. Or strangled him to death in mere spite, lean, .thin, 
withered. strangled, choked him to death. fiendish 
spleen, devellish malice. I'he spleen was of old supposed to be 
the seat of anger. 

161. Hut the dw'arf veas mortalK afraid »)f the ladye. had, 
held. 
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163-4. but, only, scowled, looked grimly, frowned. Parti¬ 
ed omi d, the child who was startled at the frown, darted, fled, 
shot. 

165-6. bounding, at a leap. Lost etc., sec on ii. 376. , 

77 //’ /iov's (uiventure in f/ic ii'otui. j 

When the goblin had suddenly changed his shape at a woiKlland 
brook, the bo\ v\as “full sore aina/ed’" and for a time knew not 
what to do. He then tried to retrace his steps back to Hranksome 
but went deeper into the wood. Just then a dark blocxihound 
came running and ba\ing at him but the bo> gallantly hit it off 
with his little bat. Tw'o archers ap|)roached—one was for shooting 
him, the other i hecked him. It transpired that they were Knglisli 
archers, and when thev learned from the bov that he was ‘the heir 

^ 0 * » 

of bold Huccleuch,' they carried him oflT as a prisoner to Lord 
Dacrc of whose party they were. 

167. Full sore amazed, greatly ]ni//.led. change, of the 
tlwarf into his proper shape. 

162-70. I' rightened at the wild etc. wild yell, hideous shmit. 
visage, face. dark, mj-sterious, unintelligible. words of 
gramarye, magic spells, ‘lost, lost' <S:c. gramarye, see on I. 140.,- 

171-2. 'I'lie frightened fdtild stood in that shady arbour or 
wood like a lily rooted to the soil, iiiis is a beautiful ('omphrison. 
bower, see on i. 2. rooted, motionless (like a tree with its roots 
dc’cp tlown in the soil,. 

175-6. He was afraid he might see the hideous scowl glaring at 
him from some thicket, grisly, horrible, glare, scowl (at himl. 
thicket, busl;^. 

177-8. i'hus startled at e\er\ step, he walked on till he had 
wandered deeper into the wootl. 

startling, being startled. 

179-82. The more he tried to Hnd out the way to Hranksome, 
the deeper he went into the wood, until at last he heard the bark¬ 
ing of a grey-hound echo among the rocks around him. aye, 
always, astray, in the wrong waj. ring to, resound with, c< ho. 
ba3Ung, barking. 

183-4. the deep mouthed bay, the loud barking, nigher, 
nearer ^to the boyi. still, continually. 

185-7. Then suddenly ran out of the wood a dark blood-hound, 
his brown mouth and nose scenting his track and his eyes flash¬ 
ing fire. 

tawny, • browm-colourcd. muzzle, the projecting mouth and 
nose of an animal, tracked the ground, scented its way along 
the ground, shot fire, Itmkcd fiery. 
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rH8-9. As soon ;is the blooclhound saw the strayed child, he 
sprang at him ver)' furiously. 

soon as, /. c. as soon as. wlldered, 'lost in the wild,' gone 
astray,- twf bewildered— puzzled, flew, sprang, right, very. 
fUriouslie, for the archaic spelling see on i. 2. 


190-3. I think the reader would have been glad if he had seen 
the gallant attitude of the boy at the time, a chip *of the old 
block, worthy son of a heroic father, when his cheeks glowed with 
fear and anger. 


, ween, believe, bearing, conduct, noble sire, heroic father. 
He was the son of Sir Walter Scott mentioned in i. 58. wet, with 
sweat or with tears, ’twixt, under the joint influence of, ire, anger. 

194-5. faced, met, o|)posed. manfully, like a man, with 
valoui\ bat, which he carried in his hand and with which he was 
playing (1. 145). 

[96-8. He struck the dog so sore with his bat, that the animal 
fled l>ack to a safe distance and thence barked loudly though still 
<ouching in readiness to spring. 

cautious distance, such a tlistajU'c a^ it was cautious or 
prudent for the dog to flee to. hoarsely, loudly fthough with a 
broken voice), in act to spring, in the attitude of*springing 
upon the child. 

199-203. Suddenly shot out of the wcmkI a bowman who, when 
he saw the bloodhound was struck back, drew his arrow and was 


about tt) take aim at the child when a rough voice hade him stop. 


dashed, ran out. 
bay. tough, strong. 


f lade, bow'er or wood, stayed, held at 
lOW-string, string or rope of the bfw. 
hoy, ho. are c\cl:imations used by a c«immandcr %o order the 
cessation of hostilities, in 77 /f’ Primrss^ “my father’s clamour 
at our backs with Ho !” and in Tfif Cominj^ 0/ Arthur^' ^^}\o ! 
they yield.” • 

204. issued flx>ni, came out of. 


205. fellow, companion, surly mood, angry, hot temper. 

206. quelled, checked, put an end to. ban-dog, mastilf; 
.seeon'i! 137. 

207. yeoman, see on i. 20. good, stout. Hut very often 
used without any distinct sense. 

209-12. He was an excellent marksman—no one better—he could 
hit a fallow deer five hundred feet off from him. 

a fallow deer, /. c. one of a brownish colour, firo, from. 
Now used only in the phrase ‘to iindfro’. hand and eye, for *aim.' 
eye more clear, a surer aim. bended, 1. e. bent. To ‘bend a 
bowr’ is to strain it by fastening the striftg, as in taking aim or shoot¬ 
ing an arrow 


5 
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213-14. His black hair cut short adurnecl his brown face, 
shorn, cut, cropped, close, short, set off, showed to the best 
advantage. 

215-16. The red cross of St. (leorge adorned his small flat 
cap. ' old, is a term of aflcction. St. George’s Cross, .see on 
i. 46. i 

barret "cap, a little flat cap usually worn by archers ; G. 
grace, adorn. 

217-18. His bugle hang Ijy his side lied to a wolf-skm belt, 
bllgle-hom, usually contracted to ‘bugle.’ All, is intensive, 
baldric, see on ii. 215. 

219-20. .And his short sworti, bright and sharp, had gi\en the 
death to many a deer. 

falchion, see on i. 62. clear, bright. 

221-28. He was dre.ssed like an archer—he hatl all the ijualities 
of the character of one. His green-colon red tunic hardly came 
down to the knee ; he carried at liis bell a bundle of bright arrows ; 
he had no bigger a shield than one scarcely a sp-an in bretidth. He 
regarded it as cowardly and against the law of arms to wound an 
antagonisw on his thigh or leg. Scott imitated this 4 t*'.cription 
of an archer from Drayton’s I’olyolbion. 

221-2. kirtle, tunic, forest green, green cloth sRch as 
foresters wore. It was usually called ‘the Lincoln- green’ or 
‘Kendal green” from the places where it was made. ' scantily, 
barely. 

223-4. A furbished slieaf of keen arrows he wore at tiis belt, 
furbished,^ polished, bright, sheaf, a tjuiver to hfild arrows, 
keen, sharp-edged. 

225-6. buckler, small round shield, span, the s|)ace from 
the point of the thumb to that of the little finger when cwtcntled : 
about nine inches, fence, ])rotection, weapon (w shield to guard 
himself. Lat. fent 1 i'n\ to ward off. 

227-8. The man that would .strike below the knee was not a 
man, i.e. not manly but cowardly, in his estimation. 

229-30. He now' carried in his hand his slackened bow and the 
thong to bind the bloodhound. 

the leash, lit. * a loose rope.’ band, strap to bind the 
bloodhound. 

233. That the child might neither offer violence nor run away, 
i.e. just to secure the child. 

234-5. For when the child saw the Red Cross of St. liei)rge, 
he took the man-for an Kiiglish foe, and struggled hard to get free 
from him. 
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the Red Cross is the Cross of St. (i(*orj*e, the piitron siint 
4if i^ngland. spied, saw. strove, struggled. 

236. by St. Gheorge, in the name of. This is an adjuration. 

237. a prize, a prisoner or hostage for whom we may demand 
a large ransom, methinks, an impersonal verb— it seems to me. 

238-9. His beautiful appearance and his courage, irfdicate that 
he is of high rank, of high degree, of a noble descent or birth. 

240. The child says. 

241. The heir of the late .Sii Walter .Scott, the redoubtable 
owner of Buccleueh Castle. 

243. False Southron, Ct)wardly southerner, a name then 
<ontemptously given by the .Scots to Knglishmen. dearly rue, 
bitterly repent, rue, grieve ; G. 

244-5, Wat of Harden, see on ii. 393. good at need, an 
old ballad phrase : see on i. 231. 

246. every Scott, /.c. «*\ory member of the .Scott clan. 

248. Despite, in spite of 

249. I will have thee hanged on .a tree and lea\c thy dead hotly 
there to bf fed upon by crows and vultures. 

250-4. Many thanks for thy kind wishes, fair boy, but J never 
thought I had the honour of having such a valuable prize as thou 
art. 

gramercy, thanks ; G. 

252-5. But if thou art the chief of such a warlike clan and the 
■son of such a great father, when thou dost really ct)rnc n> thy chb f- 
■dom, thou wilt surely make an excellent raider, and Oie wardens 
on the English side shall have much ado to keep peace and order. 

254. evgr command, dost become the chief of Buccleuch -n 
<leed as in name, command, /.<*. chiefdom. 

255. wardens, guardians or keepers of the peace on the 
border (between England and Scotland). .See on i. 51. The 
borderland was divided into parts each under a governor called a 
warden, bad. will have. 

256-7. I will wager my strong bow against a frail hazel wand, 
thou wilt surely keep them employed on the border, give them 
work enough to keep peace against thy raids. 'I'he wager (Tflfl) 
means that if the child would »o/ make them work, ho w'ould psftl 
with his bow, use it no more, and take up ti wand. .So in Shakes¬ 
peare, Richard III exclaims, “My dukedom to a beggarly dennicr.’^ 

- 59 - good Lord Daore, Lord Dacre of the North, evidently 
the leader of the present English party. 

260-1. We have made a good Ijeginning when vve have cap-, 
tiired the son and heir-apparent of the very clan against which we 
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are now marching. 'I’he English came to demand the surrender of 
Deloraine for a breach of border rules. 

263. seemed, appeared to other. The dwarf had come back 
aiul taken his place. 

266. He caused a good deal of harm and annoyance to jthe 
inmates of Uie castle, annoy is here a noun. In modern English, 
it !s a verb, ‘annoyance’ being the substantive. 

267-9. He pinched, beat, o\erthrew and almost slew some of 
the comrades. 

pinched, pressetl liard between the ends of liis fingers. Cf. 
II Pens,^ “ She was pinched and pulled, she said.” well-nigh, 
\er\ nearly. 

270 . Dame Maudhn, probabK the nurse. Maudlin is a 
ct^-ruption of Magdalene, tire, head-dress. 

271-3. .'Vnd as Syrn Hall the hackbuleer, stood by the fire, he 
lii^liled the match of his bandelier and wofully scorched him. 

Sym is a shortened form of Simon, bandelier, a belt worn 
across the breast, with a leather pouch attached in w'hich ))owder, 
et(., were carried. He set fire to the powder. 

wofully scorched, frightfully burned, hcbcklvi^^^^' 
soldier armed w'ith a hackbut, a kind of gun. 

274-5. I'he mischief the nauglity fellow made, can hardly be 
de>cril)ed. urchin, lad ; G. 

276-7. Many thought that the child was under devilfish influ¬ 
ence. They had never seen him so mischie\ ou.s. 
possessed with an evil spirit. 

278-81. ^ The Ladye might by her superior magi( have easily 
dispelled or rendered ineffective the charm of the goblin, if .she 
were not now' busy tending Deloraine. 

281. To tend to, the usual phrase is ‘in tending.® 

282-3. She was much astonished to .see Deloraine lying on the 
threshold of her magic-guarded bower. 

284-5* •‘’he thought that the bold foiagcr was wounded by 

some invisible spirit hovering in the air. of, hovers in. sky, air. 
the bold moss-trooper, see on i 215. 

286-9. At the first sight of the w'ounded hero it struck her that 
he had probably tried to read in the mighty book in spite of her 
sK.ict commands to the contrary and, as a penalty, had been 
wounded by some airy spirit, but when on closer scrutiny she saw 
the splinters of the lance in his bosom she knew that it was an 
earthly, and not an airy, foe. 

despite, in spite of. precept dread, strict orders. Sec i. 
.245-50. eaithly, material, not such as might be e-xpected to be 
w'ielded by spirits. 
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The cure by sympathy. 

ll was a method of surgery practised even down to the bcg'.n- 
ning of the 17th century. By it, the salve was applied not to the 
wound but to the weapon which had caused it. Thus the ladye 
took the broken fraj^ments of the lance out of Dclorainc’s bosom, 
washed away the clotted gore, and “.salxed the splinter o’er and 
o'er.” Delorainc all the while turned round and roun^| on his bed 
as if writhing with agony as though “ she galled his wounds.” 

2«)o. splinter, fragments of the lance. 

291. .With a magic spell, stoyjped the flow of blood. 

292. g’ash, wound, bade her attendants, bound, bandaged. 

294-6. .She look the broken lance, washed it clear of the bUxul- 
-•pots on it, and smeared it over with an ointment. 

This method of surgery by which not the wound but the weapun 
which caused it, is dressed, is called ‘the cure by symiiathy.’ It 
was believed in e\en at the beginning of the 17th century. .St o-.t 
refers to it here on the authority of Sir Kcnelm Higby. 

clotted gore, frozen l)lood. salved, ‘‘annointed w-ith a 
healing r)intinent.” 

297-cju Deloraine who was in a tit of unconsciousness, twisted 
and writhed on the bed as though he felt pain when she turned the 
splinter rounri and round, trance, swoon, galled, rubbed, hrrl. 
Indeed the splinter had taken the place of the wound. ■ 

30r. whole man, cured. This is the Biblical sense of tohote ; 
“ They that are lohole need not a physician but they that are sick.” 
Carlyle defined ^tohole as “ without a hole.” 

303-4. did rue, was sorry for (a calamity to so !|>yal a ]>a':i- 
san). 

306. curfew bell, evening. .See on i. 337. 

308. smooth, unruffled (because “the wind was calm.”) 
balm, soothing (like an ointment to a wound). 

, 309-10. Kven the rough sentinel who luvssessed no delicacy )r 

refinement of feeling, owned the soothing influence of evening. 

3t3-6. .She sat on the roof of the castic, and placed on the lire. 
She touched up a romantic lime, and her mind naturally wandered 
to the green hawthorn under which in the early dawn she had 
enjoyed the company of her lover. 

turret, roof, lone, alone, waked, touched up, i)layed. 
soft tone, sweet music. Touched, produced (on the string^.), 
wild, not boisterous but romantic, note, strain, all between, all 
the time between her snatches of playing on the lute. 

3r7. streamed free from band, floated loosely behind her. 
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318. rested, was placed. 

319-20. She looked at the e\'ening star, V'enus Hesperus,—the 
star loved by all lovers. The evening star is ‘ the star of love ’ 
because it announces the a])pro:ic:h of the hour of silence and rest 
when lovers expect to meet. Campbell calls it the ‘“star of lover’s 
soft interviews”; Longfellow, “the evening star, the star of loxeand 
rest”; Scott, “the star of love”; Tennyson, “ la)vc’s white star”.. 


The ESiglish imtasion : the gathering of the Scotch clans. 

'I'he English advanced on Hranksome Castle and the beacon- 
hi.ue of war flamed up in the western sky : there was no mistaking 
it. The warder blew his war-note and the knights hurried out of 
‘ the festal hall.' 'Phe grey old seneschal stood in the midst of 
them and issued forth his “ loud mandates.” Mes.sengers ran out 
in haste calling the clans together—the Johnstrmes and the S('otts 
of I.iddesdale, the Elliots and the .Armstrongs. 'Then ‘ the read) 
page ’ “ awaked the need-tire’s slumbering brand,’' and a sc(»re of 
tires from height and hill and cliff blazed forth, each fraught with 
v'arlike tidings, till Edinl)urgh saw tin* blazes and the Regent 
issued peremptory order.s that all the Scotch clans should ‘‘bowne 
them for the border." Meanwhile the ladye was not idle but 
shared the high toil of her steward, met the danger with a smile, 
cheered the young knight.s, and held councils with “the chiefs of 
r’perage.” The livelong^ night Mrank.some rang with the<^'noise of 
steel and the backward clang of the casfle-bell sounding the alarm. 
Massive stones and iron bars were heaped up on keep and t<)wer as 
a missile to whelm the foe with deadly shower. The sentinels 
pas.sed the watchword, tin* blf)odhoimds and the ban-dogs yelled 
w'thin. 


321-8. Margaret looks out towards the west to .see ‘the star itf 
love,’ and esp ies a light burning on I’enchryst Hill and wonders if 
if be the western star. 'Phe light gradiuilly spreads out o\er the 
.sky and illuminates the darkness. And then she has little doubt 
that it is not ‘the star of love’s soft inter\ iew ' but the Ij^sacon-blaze 
announcing the approach of a coining affraj. .She is dismayed : 
sl»e can hardly breathe ; she knows death and misery are at hand. 

321. Penohryst Pen, a hill not far from Branksome. the 
star, the western star. /*en is a Celtic word equivalent to a 
“hill-top”. This word is radically connected with the word ^V// (»»a 
numntain) occuring in /ten yVern's. The w'ord occurs in y 4 /<vmines, 
]>erhaps so called because of its nine peaks. 

322. ken, view, ^es to her ken, comes within sight. 

•323-4. .And spreading its glare all over the sky, scatters its 

rays through the darkness, i.e. illuminates it. loose tresses, long 
rays of light, night, darkness. L. 324 is an eeljo of .Shakes¬ 
peare’s in Henry IT. i. 1.2, “ Comets...Brandish your crystal 
tresses in the sky”. 
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325. red glare, bright light. 

326 Oh, no, it is not the western stsir but a beact)n-blaze. See 
i. 47* 

327-8. Scarce could she draw her breath from a chest which 
was tightened by great terror. ‘Tighte.ned’ is thus a transferred 
epitliet. the fire of death, the beacfin, 

330. lllew the bugic' as a signal for the inmates of the castle 
to be ready. See i. * 

331-2. At the loud sound, rock, wood and river, resounded. 

333-4. 'I'he ^^ar-note alarmed the knights in the midst of their 
merriment in the hall, startled forth, Lc. so startled them that 
they rushed fortli out of the hall. Almost a "Zeugma.’ 

336. cresset, lam]), taper. I.il. an open iron vessel contain¬ 
ing pilch and other combustibles. 'I'orches and tapers glared in 
the courtyard. 

337-40. These lines spendidly describe the crowd of knights in 
the courtyard with iheii helmets and tossing plumes indistincllv 
visible in the light of lh<* torches and their lances shaking in their 
hands like reeds blown upon by the rough winds of the winter. 

337-8. confusedly, wiltlly. blaze of the torches, lost, not 
‘*een. 

340. "l-ike iec‘ils shaken by a wintry wind on the banks of a 
stream, 'I’he cutting chill gusts of winter that shake the reeds, 
is implied in the word * fnr/en.’ reeds, sedges, aquatic jdants. 

341. The white hair of the steward looks red in the glare of 
the torches. 

Seneschal, steward, an otTicer liaving charge of domestic 
arrangements ; G. silver, white tvvith age>. ^ 

343-4. gestures proud, dignified bearing, issued forth, 
prf)claimcd, gave out. mandates, orders, loud, loudly. 

345. Pfinchryst, see on 1 . 32f. a bale of fire, beacon-fire. 
/tit/v means literally ‘a blazing fire.’ 

346. three such beacons, 'fhere was a regular succession of 
these beacons to warn the borderers in case of an Knglish invasion. 
.-\n .\ct of Parliament directed that one bale shall be the warning of 
the approjich of the I'nglish in any manner ; hoo hales that they arc 
i'onthiQ indeoti ; four hales that they are coming in great force. 
On this occasion, thus, thc*^ /?*///'beacons indicated their immense 
force. Priesthaughswife, a hill some miles S. E. of Branksome. 
s*ioire is from A. S. moira the neck ; hence an elevated portion lof 
land ; haugh is a cairn or mound. 

348. to scout, to recoinnoitre, to watch their movements. 

349. ‘ Mount for Branksome ’ was the rallying-cry of the 
Scotts. for, in defence of. 
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350. Todrig, a sentinel. Johnstone clan in alliance with 
the Scotts. 

352-4. need not send for when the Liddesdale mc‘n, the 
Elliots and Armstrongs, see a bale-tire, they know the time to dash 
out and rally, never fail to come together or muster strong. 

353. Alton, another sentinel sent off to call togethc-r the 
clans, for death and life, in headlong speed, as if lift; and dwith 
hang (jn tlw) speedy discharge of his mission. 

356. warder, i.c. ‘the warden.’ ’fhe duly of the S«M>U'h 
warden was tc^ |)rotecl the IJorders fn)ni invasion, and in consuila- 
tion with the Knglisli wardens to settle all disputes between the 
men of the marelies. warn, inform. 

357-8. Gilbert, a third sentinel, raise, sumnwHi. 

359-(k). turret-head, /.c. roi»f, see 1. 313. coursers, hoi'.es. 

361-3. harness, .trmour. seats on the saddle, clamour 
dread, terrible, awful noise, ready for the work on which the> 
are sent, for the charge. 

364-8. And in the midst of the trampling of horses and the 
clang of arimmr and the loud orders of the leadtu’s, a ctinfusion of 
sounds, the knights dashed out in a wild disorder. 

coats of armour, mingfled notes, blended noise, hasty 
route, disorderh’ c rowd, rout, crowd : G. forth ct.it of the 
castle. 

I 

369-72. 'I'hcy dispersed in all directions measuring the strength 
of the enemy and .summoning their allies and \a.ssals. 

Dispersing*, spreading out. scout, see on 1. 348. To view 
etc., to scout. Tho.se who went .south would do this, liut those 
who went ca.st, we.st and north, would warn, summon, their 
tenant.s, dcifjndents, and/////<w, friends, helpers on such occa.sions. 
Compare the account of the Fiery Cross in the* Lnkc of ///<• 
iii. 8-24. 

37 y 5 * The page hastil) lighted the beacon, and The* luaM U.s 
glowed with it. 

hurried hand, in due haste. Awaked etc., set (ire to the 
beacon, need-flre, a beacon, a fire lighted in an hour of need or 
emergency, sluml^ring brand, the fuel that had not been 
lighted or used for a long lime, torch, from S. hynutn 

to burn, ruddy, redly, blushed, glowed. 

' 376-8. The beacon was lighted on tlie turret, and a tongue of 
fire rose up into the sky, glowing and uncertain, like a flag Idood- 
retl. 

a sheet of flame, a column of fire. Waved as the wind 
blew on it ; hence ‘ uneven,’ not smooth and unif<»rm but broken, 
now blazing forth, now burning low. blood-flag, a flag blood- 
red. flaring, glowing. 
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379-84. When the signal tire was lighted on the turrets of 
liranksonie castle, twenty beacons blazed out in no time on hills 
iind rocks. They s]jread the warlike message through the country’ ; 
they gave the signal of the approaching enemy. They rose, like 
stars, one after another brightening the darkness of the night. 

a scsore of fires, twenty beacon-blazes, ween, think, war¬ 
like tidings, news <]f the approach of an eneni)'. fraugllt, 
freighted, filled, charged, the sicrnal to blaze fortji, the hint to 
be lighted, glanced to sight, flashed out into view, night, 
<lark sky. 

385-92. The beacon blazed out on many a dark mountain lake, 
the solitary home of the eagle ; it blazed out on many a heap of 
.stone under which lie buried the mighty men of old. It spread 
out in this way till Kdinburgh could see it burning on Soltra and 
Dumpendcr ; and the Regent issued orders through the country 
that all men .should get tliemselves ready to march olf to the 
llordcr. 

385-6. They, the beacons, gleamed, blazed, dusky, dark, 
tarn, mountain lake. Haunted, frec|uentcd. earn, eagle. 
.Also .s[)elt c/v/c. 

387-8. cairn, a round or conical pile of stone to be found on 
the summit of most of the Scottish hills. 'I'hcy are probably the 
relics of old sepulchral monuments. These might be either the 
‘croi^lechs" of the Druids or the ‘barrows’ of the I 3 anish invaders, 
grey pyramid, oUl, hoary siructurt‘. A pyrnmiti is a cf>nical 
structure of sttme t)r bricks, ums, tombs. 

389. high Dunedin, see on i. 61. 

5t;o. Soltra and Dumpender are hills in IJerw ickshire. 
Law, hill ; G. % 

391-2. Lothian, the tM>uni\ in which st.^nds Kdinburgh. the 
Regent, Mary of (luise, mother of Queen Mary, who was then in 
Krance. howne, get them.sel\(*s read> ; G. for, to go to. 

393-4. liranksome Castle echoed through the night the heavy 
•clang of Jiammers etc,, as the arms and armour were got ready, 
'The w'hole of the night was spent in the work. 

395-6. The castle-bell with a peculiar harmon\, soumled the 
alarm. 

with backward clang, it was the practice, for the purpose 
of calling together the citizens in a time of danger, to ring a peal 
of bells beginning with the deepest-sounding bell and ending*with 
the highest, thus reversing the ordinary suc- ession of the chimes. 
Ilui it is difficult to see how, as in this case, one bell could be rung 
in the ‘ backward ’ w'ay. sent forth, sounded, the larum-peal, 
the alarm, laruni is a shortened form of tilarnm ; G. 
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397-400. 'Khe harsh noise was often and ceaselessly heard when 
massive stones and iron bars were l)eing piled up on the hold and 
the tower to be thrown down f)n the enemy in an ovcrwhelminjf 
shower of missiles. 

heavy jar, discordanl noise, massy, heavy, massive, stone 
and bar ; these were, before the invention of modern artillery, the 
t'hief means of dlefeiice— the stones and bars were thrown chn\jn 
from the turrets and battlements on the heads of the bcsiegmt* 
army. piled, gathered in heaps, keep, the strong^l pan of a 
castle, stronghold, whelm, overwhelm, destroy, deadly show¬ 
er, shower of killing or deatli-giving .substam’C.s. 

401-4. ’riie watchwords of the guards and sentinels were heaid 
fre(|ucntK : and the yelling of horses ke])l awake by the ceaseless 
confusion of sound.s. 

the c han g in g guard, the watchwoids given out b_\ the 
guards on duty when they were rc*lieved. ward, w'arder, sentinel, 
endless din, ( easeless noi.se. ban-dog, see on I, 206. yelled, 
harmed, within the castle. 

405-7. riie I.adve of llranksoinc hersell took part in all the 
preparations and seemed to regard the danger lightly. 

broiL t oiifiision c)f work, gray, old. high, important, 
lahour of arranging due defences, with a smile, light-lv'artedl\, 

408-y. She cheered the )Oung knights and deliberated calmly 
and wiseK with ihc hoary \eterans. 

sage, wise, chiefb of riper age, old chieftains. 

410-12. The\' knew nothing alwuit the enemy—w’hat their num¬ 
ber and why they held a raid in a time of peace. 

tidings, news, aught, anything, time, pliicc. Refers j>ro- 
biibly to an agreement made that for a specified time neither side 
would attack the other, 

413-18. ' .\o definite information was reported as to the number 
or the purposes of the enemy. .Some said that they were !o,ooo : 
some that it was only the Leven clans or the men of Tynedale who 
had come to Iev\’the black-mail, and that the men of Liddesdale 
would without nuu'h ado, drive them back again. 

414. weened, thought, naught, nothing, naught But, 
only. 

4 f 5. Leven clans, certain clans on the border. Leven, or Line 
is a tributary of the Esk. Tynedale men, men of the valley of the 
T yne. 

416. black-mail, money paid to freebooters to en.sure freedom 

from their attack. This was paid by the farmers and small land- 
owner.s to the freebooting chiefs on the I..owland or Highland 
borders. “A sort of protection money that low-country gentlemen 
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and heritors, lying near the Highlands, pay to some Highland 
chief, that he may neither do them harm himself, nor suffer it to be 
dime to them bv others”, f Scott). Mait is from .A. S. tribute. 

See G. 

417-8. with small avail, without much ado or help from 
others, lightly, easily, agen, again, an old form. 

4iy. the anxious night, the night (i)asscd) in anvicty. 

420. peep of day, dawn. • 

421. high sound, “ spirited song,” song of war. listening 
throng, aLidien<'e, the Duchess aiul her maiden •. Applaud, 
praise. Master of the song, minstrel. 

423-4. They marvel that in «>ld age he should be left to wander 
ahine witluait a friend r>r help(;r. 

pilgrimage tlocs not mean the pilgrimage or journey of life ‘ 
as often it does metaphorically but here ‘ wandering ' in the literal 
sense. 

426. wandering toil, the toil of his ramblings oxer the 
country, to share bx- bec.ring him com]>any, and cheer by th<-ir 
lielp. 

427-8. Had he m) son to be the jirop of his father's life in old 
ag«‘ .' stay, sup|)ort. rugged, rotigh. 

429. The minstrel's words reported in tlie intermediate form. 
The imnner of his death XX ill be related in the next canto. The 
suggestion of a ‘ sc»n ' luis given an opportunity for the noble and 
pathetic outburst XX ith xvhich the next Canto (»pcns, as al.so serves 
to make the transition from one canto to another smooth and easy. 

430. stooped, bent loxv (in great grief). 

431-2. And just to hide the tears that floxved t>ut ^»f his eyes, 
made a pretence of busying himself with the strings, withal, 
xvith. 'This is its meaning at the iv/f/of a sentence ; anyxvhere else 
it means ‘ .'ijt the same time.* fain, xx-as about. 

433-4. The minstrers great grief for liis s<m, hurst out in a 
solemn song. 

solemn measure, grax'e music, low, pathetic, notes of 
woe, song of grief. 



CANTO IV. 

'I'hc interest of this Canto is centred in action : there is hardly 
;i bit of description worth the name. Love and the .softer fcelines 
have vanished in the bustle and turmoil of military preparations. 

(1) The Canto passes, after a short, pathetic prelude, to a pic¬ 
ture of the terror caused by the ad\ ance of the English army. 

(2) It serves to show the usual depredations attendant on a 
border raid—cattle-liftinjf and the burninjf of hou.ses. 

13) Watt Tinlinn, a sturdy yc»)man, who had been forced to 
flee with wife and children from a house j^iven over to lire, rcjmrts 
that the Eni,dish army is marching; on liranksomc under command 
of Lords Dacre and Howard with a band of (iennan mercenaries. 

.(4) The allies of the .Scotts muster stronj^ from all over the 
<'oiintry—the poet incident!) records an ad\enture of one of his 
own ancestors, Wat of Harden, how he puni.shed the lleaitisons. 

(5) The Ladye places her younj* br)y nxit really the dwarf in 
disguise) under rare of Watt Tinlinn to be carried to liiircleuch. 
While crossing a stream, the dwarf takes his natural form and in 
the act of running away through the wood, is wtumded l)y a shaft 
from Tinlinn’s bow. < 

i'6) The English ad\anre on llranksome in regular order : 
first march the English archers under Lord Dacre, then the mer¬ 
cenaries under Conrad of Wolfenstein, and last the cavalry under 
Lord Howard. 

i'7,i ’rhey are greeterl by the old .Seneschal (in the castle wall 
and warnedao withdraw on pain of otherwise tinding their homes 
in Cumberland pillaged and raided by the .Scotts. 

('8) Lord Howard wants to negotiate with the ladye directly, 
and when she appears, bids the ])ursui\ant-at-arms place the 
cjiptured child in her \ icw, and ask her to surrender William of 
Deloraine to justice for treason in harrying the lands of Richard 
Musgrave and slaying his brother, and also to keep two hundred 
English soldiers in her castle as a punitive measure. Otherwise 
the English w’ould charge, and carry the boy to England to be 
made the iiage of King Edward. 

i'q) The Ladye propo.ses that the difference between Mu.sgra\'c 
and William might be derided by a duel. .She would not surrender 
Deloraine, nor allow the English into her castle. 

(10) The English are about to charge when information 
is brought them that .Scottish .soldiers under orders of the Regent 
had almost encompassed them. 
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(II) Lord Dacre is for the chalet* but better counsel prevail¬ 
ed with Howard who, at the risk of a bloody feud with his rival, 
accepted “the terms the Ladye had made,” and a duel was arranjjed. 

• (i2) The pursuivants announced that if Deloraine won, the 

Ixjy would have his liberty ; otherwise he would remain as a 
hostage with the English. The combat would take place “at the 
fourth hour from peep of dawn.” 'I'he lists are set up in a lawn 
beneath the castle. If Deloraine were physically unable, a cham¬ 
pion might tight for him. (This is important as a link in the chain 
of events. He was unable^—Lord t'ranstoun disguised himself like 
him and fought for him with consequences which smoothed the 
relation between the two families, and made the desired nuptials 
possible). 

1. 'I'he first slan/a strikes up a contrast between the troubled 
times in which his son fell and the peaceful time that succeeded. 

It will be remembered that at the end of ('anto iii, the ladies had 
asked the minstrel if he had no son to help him in his wanderings ; 
hence this pathetic prelude. Me had a son but he is deail ha\ ing 
fallen fighting by the side of “ conquering (iraemc." 

1. Teviot, a tributary of the Tweed, silver, clear, trans- 
pereni. 4iide, water. 

2. 'Fhc beacon-blazes are no more reflected because the wai' 
has ceasetl, bale-flres, see on iii. 345 

3-4. Warriors wearing steel armour no more ride along thy 
wild banks but they are now overgrown with the willow, 'i'he 
mention of the ‘willow’ is appropriate because it is an emblem of 
grief, shore, bank. Notice the alliteration in the line. 

5-10. 'fhere is no more the sound of the bugle any part of 
the stream as it flows on to the I'weed. All is tranquility now, 
all is silent, as if the stream has known nothing but peaceful days, 
has ever since its origin, never known war, as if shepherds alone 
and never a steel-clad warrior has ever visited it. 

windest, flowest in a zig-zag course, by, through or near. 
T'ime is personified, /. c. ‘from time immemorial’ rolled upon, 
flowed into, the Teviot being a tributary of the Tweed, the 
shepherd's reed, the sound of pastoral music. In poetry the 
life of a shepherd is an ideally peaceful life. Sec i 296. bugfle 
horn, war-music. It is really a musical instrument made of the 
‘horn’ of a ‘bugle’ or ‘wild ox.’ 

11-16, Human life is here compared to the Teviot, as in peJetry 
it often is compared to a stream. But there is this difference 
between the two that whereas the Teviot flows on and retains no 
trace of the sad, warlike events which took place on its Ixinks, 
important incidents in the life of n man, such as griefs and crimes, 
are so deeply imprinted on his mind that they recur vividly to his 
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memory e\en in the closinj^ years of life. The bard is led to this 
reflection that he could not yet in life’s extremity forget the great 
bereavement he once sustained. 

11 . Read /,v after ‘unlike.’ time, life. 

12-13. though it change, the emphatic N\ord is chanj^c. 
■'rhough in its ceaseless flow human life changes, undergoes many * 
vicissitudes, pitiable is the lot of man that his griefs and crimes of 
long ago tire still retained, these know no change, retains, 
remembers, keeps up the memory of. 

14. Which griefs and crimes human life was doomed to know 
in its earliest course. • 

15-16. And as life draws more and more darkly to its close in 
■old age and death, the mind far from forgetting those griefs, retains 
the sad recollection of them, downward, to the decline of 
life, bears, moves, flows, stained with tears, wet with tears, 
literally ‘pcflluted witli them.’ See i r62-3. 

17-20. ’Though the tide t)f my life has ebbed fast with me, 
though 1 am fast declining in years, 1 still vixidly remember the 
da;, wdien my only son fell lighting under the flag" of the g^rcat 
1 )undee. 

tide, human life is here comjiared to a stream—up l<f youth it 
is the flow-tide { CWTflU ), and thence the ebb-tide ( ), re- 

lflects...eye, brings back to mind. 

the great Dundee, tiraham of Claverhouse, X'iscount of 
Dundee, one of .Scotland’s greatest .soldiers, was killed at the 
moment tif victory when he was fighting for James 11 at Killiecrankie 
in 1689. 

21-3. I rg,^ret that I did not perish there and lie by the side of 
my son. 

the volleying musket, the shots from the guns of the 
English. * 

the bloody Highland blade, the broadswords of the High¬ 
landers called the claymore. .At Killiecrankie the English though 
armed with guns could not stand the furious broadsword charge 
of the 11 ighlander.s. volley, G-. 

24-5. I am content to think that he died gloriously fighting for 
the true king by the side of the great Dundee. 

the death of fame, glorious death. 'That the minstrel was a 
jac<tliitc, an adherent of the Stuarts, is evident from his calling 
Charles 1 ‘the good’ and his enemies the Puritans “the bigots of 
the iron time.” Graeme, (iraham. See note on ‘Dundee’ abo\’e. 

26. Now, here the minstrel resumes the story, fell, rock, 
a barren hill. The word occurs in the names of certain summits. 
Cf» Hartfell^ Scafelt. dale, \'alley. 
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27. wide and far, more rommonly ‘ far anti wide/ 

28-9. For, to take refuge in. 'I’he morasses and eaves in 
huge inaccessible rocks were the usual hiding places t»f the border 
herdsmen on the approach of an English invading army, lowly 
shed, humble cottage. 

30 - 51 . pent, shut up. the peel, a small &t|nare tower, see 
on i. 265. • 

39. 'I’hey wept as they parted, the maids frt)m their lovers and 
the matrons from their sons and husbands, wlio ‘seized the spear’ 
and went out to encounter the English. 

35. Dun, brown, dark, wreaths, curls, folds, of smoke, 
rising from ‘the lowly sheds’ set tm tire by the English, spy, see 
at a distance. 

3^-7. I'he smoke rising up int«j the sky as the ilay tlawned, 
indicated that the English had begun the work of destruction, 
southern ravage, not ravage of the south but committed by 
men of the south, i. e. the English, called rather contemptuously 
the SoutArons. See iii 242. 

38. the heedful gate-ward, the careful gate-keeper (of 
Hrank.soiiic castle.,' 

39. ftloWS and blood, fighting aiul bloodshed, ‘blows’ to 
he givpn and taken. 

"Watt Tinlinn, a retainer of the Huccleuch family. Me held 
for his border service a small tower on the frontiers of Liddesdale. 
‘Watt’ is a contracted form of W alter, wading thro’ the flood, 
walking (making his way with difficulrx) through the Lidtlle. 

42-51. \'cry often the Tyncdale plunderers lay siege to his 
tower and ;ire repulsed by him. Kor instance, last St.^larn a bright 
the)' besieged him the whole night and when in the morning he 
took up his unfailing arrow, fled precipitatel)'. It cannf)t-bc 
doubted tliat the danger must have been tremendous that could 
drive him t)tT from his tower :—the attack must be no mean f>ne 
by mere Border raiders but one led by the W’anlen in person. 

42-3. snatchers, cattle-lifters, men who snatch away or 
plunder cattle, prove the lock, how hard it is to break open 
his door. That is to say, how gallantly he kejn, fortified, and 
defended his little tower. 

44-5. St. BSiTnabright, the day of the festival t»f St. barna- 
bas, June nth. According to the old style it was the longest 
day of the year, hence ‘bright.’ St. barnaba . was an apostle of 
St. Paul, summer is particularly mentioned because summer 
nights are long. 

47. His aim was sure. He ngver bent the bow or shot the 
arrow' ifi vain, without hitting the enemy, twanged is an 
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tmomatupoetic word, cUrrixcd from the sound produced when the 
bowstrinj- is tijfhtencd. the yew, the arrow made (*f the yew. 

48-9. has been, /.r. wust ha\'c been, the evening show¬ 
er, the shower of arrows or shots at his little tower. Terribly 
irresistible must have been the sudden charge of the English,—tht^ 
situation for.Tinlinn must have been awfully grave. 

51. a "Warden-Raid, an inroad led and commanded b>’ 
the Warden himself in person, not an ordinary raid of frccbooicrs. 
For warden’“govenuir of the border, see iii. 255. 

52. the bold yeoman. Watt I’inlinn. 

53. the echoing barbican. 'Fhe ‘Ixirbican’ means uenerall)' 
‘a small round tower over the gateway of a castle.' IJut Scott 
more often uses it to mean ("as here) ‘the outwork intended to pro¬ 
tect the drawbridge.’ It ‘echoed’ or rang with the clattering of his 
horse’s hoofs. 

54-6. He led a sntall pony so light and active that, like any 
deer, it could bound on from one bit of firm g^rountl t«) another in 
a bog without slipping or failing into the quagmire. 

shaggy, hairy, nag, small horse, hapr, a piece (»f lantl 
in a bog that affords a footing. Billhope Sc»>tt notices as ‘re¬ 
markable for game.’ It is in l.iddesdale. stav, deer. 

57. twain, two, 7 ti\ two children. 

58. A poor serf was all their retinue f)r attendant body of 
servants, serf as opposed to a ‘yeoman,' was a bondsman, an 
unfree cultivator of the soil. 

59-61. ruddy, tsigm of vigour). This reminds one of'I’cnnyson’s 
description (ft the “daughters of the plough” in The /*rijurxs IV., 
“Huge women blowzed with health, and w’ind, and rain, and labour.” 
Of etc., the borderers were anxious to display splendrnirjn dc('orat- 
ing and ornamenting their females. A brooch is an «>rnamental pin 
for fastening dress. Lauprhed to, carefully distinguish the phrase 
from ‘laugh rf/’ w'hich is ‘disdain.’ the crowd standing in the 
courtyartl of Branksome castle. 

62-3. Watt Tinlinn w'as exceedingly tall, lean and thin. 

paesing, surpassingly. Comp. Passing rich with forty pounds 
a year.” sparely formed, thinly made, withal, at the same 
time, in addition. 

64. He wore a light, broken helmet, morion, light helmet, 
battered, shattered, broken, (showing his constant engagement 
in raids and fights). 

65-6. On his broad shoulders hang loosely a leathern coat as 
a sufficient protection, jack, jec iii. 61. enow, archaic past 
tense of ‘enough.’ 
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67. An axe such as the borderers used hang behind their back. 

68-9. six Soottii^ ells, tall, of great length. A Scottish 
ell is about 37 inches. From O. E. t*///, the length of the arm 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger, dyed with gfOre, 
covered with blood. 

70-1. His strong wife carried his bow and arrows, shafts, 
arrows, hajdy peurtner, stout wife. See 1 . 59. • 

72. show, describe. 

74-5. Belted 'Will Howard, Lord William Howard, son of 
the Duke of Norfolk. He was the warden of the Western Marches. 
'I'lie ‘belt’ was the most conspicuous part <jf his accoutrement; hence 
belted. See Canto W 264. He lived a few years after the events 
of the Lay ; this is thus an ‘anachronism.’ not Lord Dacre, i.c. 
Lord D’Acre, the name was derived from the exploits of one of the 
ancestors in the seige of Acre during the Crusades. He w'as also 
a warden of the West Marches. “He was a man of hot and obsti¬ 
nate character.” spear, spearmen. 

76-7. 'Phey come with all the (ierman mercenaries, hack 
but-*men, men armed with old fashioned handguns or muskets, 
musketeers /tael: Inti is but an arquebuss, so called from its Curved 
Shape, ^in, been stationed. Askerten, an old castic in the 
north of Cumberland, now in ruins. 

78-5. They, the English troops, curfew hour, eight o’clock 
ill the evening. For ‘curfew,’ see on i. 337. 

80-1. 'Pbe Devil take them for thus cruelly burning down my 
tower which had not been, burned for a year or more, fiend, devil. 
It etc., it gives perhaps a rather exaggerated picture of the cons- 
t.'int depredations on the borderland. % 

82-4. 'riiey burned dovv-n men’s houses and granaries, and 1 
managed to escape in the light of that conflagration. They 
(based me Ihe whole nigdil. Barn-yard, building in which grain, 
hav’ etc., are stored up. to g^ide mo, to show me the way 
in the dark, the live-long night, all night long. 

85. Black John and Fergus graeme, are imaginar)- 
names of English raiders. It is rather strange that a purely 
Scotch name should have been given to a southern foe. Ilut it 
happens that there was a family of the (»rahams living on the 
lM)rder who plundered the English and the Scotch indifferently. 
‘’They were stark inoss-lroo])crs and arrant thieves; Both ,to 
England and Scotland oiit-law'cd” (Sandford). 

86. Followed me fast, pursued me at my heels. 

87-9. They chased me close at my heels until I just contrived 
to evade them by turning aside^it Priesthaugh Scrogg, and shot 
their horses dead, and killed Fergus with my spear. 

6 
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Priesthauerli Sorogigr, a shaddy hill, some miles 8.K. of 
Branksome. is a brush-wood or thicket hogy boggy or 

marshy land. completely, without any hope of life. 

90. 1 had a long-standing grudge against him. despite, hatred, 
high, angry. 

91. drove, i.e. drove away, stole. Fastem’s nigrlit. night 
precceding the first day of the fast of Lent; whence the name. 
It was formerly spent in all sorts of amusement and reyclrN'. It is 
also called Shro\ e—Tuesday, 26th February. 

92-3. Now came back tired and exhausted the men sent out 
from Branksome to survey the enemy, and gave reports which 
confirmed the tidings brought in by Walt Tinlinn. scouts, men, 
sent out to reconnoitre the enemy, in, into the castle. 

94-6. This w'as their report, ken, sight. Teviot’s strand, 
i.e. to Branksome. strand, bank. 

97-99. Meanwhile the allies of the Scotts were also trooping 
in from all over that part of ihe counlry. Aill, a stream which rises 
in Selkirkshire and falls into the Teviot. JElttriok shade or Forest 
in Selkirkshire, where the Buccleughs had one of their earliest 
possessions, to aid, i.e. to defend their chieftain. 

100-3. knights saddled their horses and rode 5cs fast as 

they could for he who would come last at the gathering centre would 
be deemed little worthy of regard by his lady-love, might 'even be 
held as cravenly. 

Picking, fast riding, spurring, moor, boggy land, lea, 
meadows, trysting-place, rendezvous, place of meeting, 
lightly held, little esteemed, of, by. lay, a permanent epi¬ 
thet to ‘lat)^’ in old ballads. 

104-7. Sir John Scott of Thirlestone gathered together his men 
readily from his estate of Gamesclcugh extending to St. Mary’s 
Lake, at the head of the yarrow. 

104. From beside the clear waters of St. Mary’s take ( in 
Salkirkshire.) 

105. From the dark summits t)f the dreary called (iamescleugh. 
A clmch is literally a hollow or glen in the side of a hill. 

106. ready lances, men carrying lances. Using “lances” for 
the men bearing “lances” is an instance of metonymy, ready is really 
transferred from ‘Arrayed’ to ‘lances’. Thirlestane, Sir John Scott 
so called from his estate. It appears that when James V. had assem¬ 
bled his nobility and their feudal, followers at Fala ( 1 . i lo) with a 
view to invading England and they all obstinately held back this 
baron alone declared himself willing to follow the king (11. 113-15). 
In memory of his fidelity, James granted to his family a charter of 

.arms, entitling him to bear a bdrdered lily, similar to the royal coat 
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of arms, (1. 108) together with a bundle of spears for the cres 
( 1 . 117); and the motto Ready^ aye ready ( 1 . 119). See also 394. 

io8>ii 5. He decorates his shield with a bordered lily, a device 
which James V. gratefully permitted him and his family to wear in 
memory of the fact that when all the other feudal lords had refused 
to follow him in his projected invasion of England, Thirlestarie alone 
volunteered his services, tressured, decorated with ajaced border 
round a shield (the meaning of the word fressure in heraldry), a 
fleur-de-hioe, a lily-shaped ornamcMit. See on ii. 99. claiins To 
wreathe, Le. claims the right to put that border round his shield, 
mossy wave, moor, marsh (in the .S. E. of Edinburgh), grateful, 
adj. for adv., in grateful memory of his gallant and faithful services, 
faith, fidelity, feudal jars, the disloyalty and infidelity of the other 
feudal barons. See i. 76. southern wars, invasion di England. 

116-9. Ever since that day (when James V. gave him the proud 
distinction as a reward of his loyalty) he has worn a crest of spears 
and the motto ‘Ready, always ready’. 

Yon sheaf etc., i.c. his crest has borne a sheaf of spears, 
i^eaf, bundle, high, proud, revealed, shown, bla/oned on the 
shield, held, battle. 

120-1. -4 daring old knight came with a crowd of freebooters at 

his heel* aged knight. He was Waller Scott of Harden (a 
famous freebooter) who married the Flower of Yarrow and was an 
ancestor of the poet. Scott in his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Harder 
has published many of the anecdotes relating to the life of this 
Walter Scott of Harden and has thereby subjected himself to the 
following bitter remark : 

“A modern author spends a hundred leaves 
To prove his ancestors notorious thieves” -% 

.steeled, inured, used, hardened, moss-trooper, see on i. 215. 

123-4. These lines dc.scribe the armorial bearings of the Harden 
family. On the yellow surface of the shield, ‘the crescent and the 
stars’ w'cre painted or emblazoned in blue. Harden’s shield was yet 
‘aiithout^ that is to say, his family had not yet acquired the right to 
wear, ‘the bend of Murdieston’,—a device which the Scotts came 
latterly to assume in consequence of a marriage between one of 
them and the heiress of Murdieston in 1296. Hence Harden wore 
only ‘the crescent and the stars’, the arms of the Scotts, and not 
t^ bend which was the cognizance of the Murdieston family. The 
bend in heraldry is a space lying between two parallel lines dra\yn 
crosswise on the shield from the tem right hand corner to the bottom 
left hand corner, azure, blue, neld in heraldry, the surface of a 
shield. The stars and crescent, see i. 208. ^aced, adorned. 

125-6. His estate lay round Oakwood Tower and Castle Tower— 
an extensive tract of land, haunted, supposed in those supersti* 
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tious times to be haunted by spirits. The two towers are on the 
Harden estate. 

137-8. His mansion st(X>d among “the tufted trees’’ high up on 
the mountain from which the Borthwick leapt down in cataract. 
Borthwick is a rapid stream flowing into the I'eviot between 
Branksomc and Flawick. wood-embosomed, placed among 
the trees, lost, as it were, among them. Milton has “Bosomed high 
in tufted trees’'; and Pope, “His house embosomed in the grove”, 
mansion, house, dwelling-place. 

129-32. In the deep vallc)' below were preserved the cattle 
which the family plundered from the English,— kept there as a 
provision for the bold retainers or servants of the family who had 
stolen the anitnals not without bloodshed an<l hard fighting. 

128-32. “His castle was situated upon the very brink of a dark 
and precipitous dell, through which a scanty rivulet steals to meet 
the Borthw'ick. In the recess of his glen he is said to have kept 
his spoil, which served for the daily maintenance of his retainers, 
until the production of a pair of clean spurs, in a covered dish, 
announced to the hungr)' band that they must ride for a supply of 
provisions”—Scott 

glen, valley, herds of plundered England, cat^e pillaged 
from the English side of the border, low, cry, bleat, retainers, 
servants, bought, lifted, carried, blows, fighting. t- 

133-4. He w'as a bold plunderer—his only pleasure was in 
raiding by day and raiding at night. Marauding, plundering, 
sole, only. 

135-6. Not even the charms of his most beautiful youthful 
wife could^subdue in him his |mssion for war. the Pldwer of 
Yarrow, Mary Scott, so called in song for her extraordinary beauty, 
tame, soften, his rage for arms, his passion for fighting. 

137-40 And now in old age though his hair was vfhiteas snow, 
be retained the j’outhfiil ardour, still wore the helmet and scorned 
a life of ease and inactivity, spumed at rest, despised a life of 
repose, pressed, enclosed. Albeit, although, notwithstanding, 
blanchea locks, white hairs, below, under the helmet. Din- 
lay, a mountain in Lidclesdale. spotless, pure. 

141-4. He came accompanied by five tall fighting sons with 
drawn swords in hand. Tliere ne^cr was a braver knight who wore 
a sword than Walter .Scott of Harden. 

stately, tall, stalwart, band, clan or compan). belted on 
a brand, hang a sword from his belt/.c. wore a sw'ord. brand, 
SAvord ; G. 

145. Scotts of lEiSkdal^, the family of Harden, stalwart, 
• stout, .sturdy ; G. 
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146. trooping, in large numbers, the Todshaw-hifl, 
in Scotch—a shady wood, and Tod*a fox. Therefore the 

name means ‘a fox-wood hill’. 

147. How ‘by the sword’ they got the valley of Eskdale, :s 
narrated below. It must be mentioned that stanzas x—xii, were 
not in the first edition but added later on, not without a touch of 
Scott’s own family pride, no inconsiderable element in hi^ character. 

149. Ladye, it will be remembered that the minstrel was 
singing the lay to Anne Duchess of Buccleuch. See fntro. 1 . 37. 

150. sires, ancestors, the Scotts of old. 

Ho'ixt the Scotts toon fair Eskdale. 

Earl Morton was the owner of the valley, and the Heattisuns 
were his vassals. The Earl, who was of very mild disposition, 
once came unto them and demanded of Gilbert the Galliard his 
“bonny white horse'’ as a heriol. The Galliard treated the demand 
with scorn and the Heattisons threatened to take the life of the 
Earl. The Earl rode post to the lord of Branksome and offered to 
sell the whole valley for a cast of hawks and a purse of gold on con¬ 
dition that the chieftain undertook to kill all the Beattisons except 
one. Th® chieftain gladly closed in with the offer and came down 
to Eskdale with five hundred merrymen whom he left concealed in 
a mist-trovered hill. He went to Gilbert and as before demanded the 
heriot of the horse, and the Beattisons treated him too with scorn 
whereupon he blew his bugle and at the third blast his riders 
trooped in and slaughtered all the clan leaving one only man alive. 
Thus was Eskdale “lost and won for that bonnv white horse.” 

0 

T5r-2. lord, proprietor, liege lord. The Beat^ons, the 
name of a hardy, warlike, fierce clan, vassals, subjects. 

153-4. mild of mood, gentle in disposition, mde, rough. 

155-6. 'I'hc proud and defiant vassals little cared for their liege 
lord. High of heart, either proud or valiant, of Word, in 
speech, recked of, cared for. tame, mild, liege lord, feudal 
superior. 

158. To claim lordship {seis^nory) and the services due from a 
feudal vassal unto a feudal lord {Jtoniage\ Homage is from homo., 
:i man, i.e. the condition of a man or vassal. 

159-60. He demanded from Gilbert the (jay a tribute in the 
shape of his best white horse, the Galliard, the ‘gay gallaflt’. 
heriot, a triljute which the lord exacted from the family of a 
vassal who had died, a payment made on the decease of a tenant. 
Ofttm, as in this cassc, it took the shape of the best horse the family 
possessed. .-V.S. heregeatu., a military preparation— here (an army) 
and {'apparel, preparation), ought, should. 
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161-64. Gilbert was in mood to part with his horse. He re¬ 
plied that the horse was dear to him, it had helped him in emer¬ 
gencies, and that though he was the liege lord he would not get it 
but it must remain the property of him who could manage it better, 
bonny, pretty, fair, oft, often, pinch of need, times of crisis, 
difficulty, trow, believe, rein, m;inage. Bucksfoot, t\\y 
name of Gilbert’s horse which the Earl demanded as a heriot. 

165-8. High uords passed between the two parties until the 
Beattisons became so angry that if the Earl had not fled in good 
time, they would have slain him. gave fuel to fire, aggravated 
the provocation, increased the anger.^ The more usual jihrase is 
'‘mUied fuel to fire\ blazed the ire, burned the indignation. 
But that, if it were not that, the flight had ta’en, had fled, 
there, />. then and there, had, would ha\ e. 

169-72. The Earl rode hotly and in full t areer through the 
valley of Eslcdale and had just reached the gates of Branksome 
castle when the horse fell down dead under him. Sore he plied, 
severely he used (to make the horse run as speedily as it ctmld. 
He was fleeing for liis life), .urged his steed, rode in full 
career. Muir, moor, viillcy. a weary weight, quite done up, 
exhausted. 

173-4. 'I’he Earl looked like a scry angry man: he* was re¬ 
solved t») be avenged on the Beattisons. wrathful, angry. Pull 
fain, quite resolved, very willing (he was to take vengeance.)* 

175-82. He said to the lord of Branksome castle, ‘I sell the 
whole of Eskdale to thee for nothing more than a few hawks and 
a few gold coins. Do thou hold it for ever, and leave not a man 
living of all that traitrous clan, the Beattisons,—a curse on thee 
if thou sparfpt even one. But spare one man and his lands— 
Woodkerrick helped me in my peril with his horse to make good 
my escape’, to thy yoke, under thy authorit\‘ as thy vassals, 
cast 01 hawks, a number of falcons cast or thrown from the 
wrist into the air at one time, a flight of them let g(» at once. 
Hawks were then used in hunting other birds, to have and 
hold, a technical legal phrase —to possess and enjoy for ever. 
Beshrew thy heart, a curse on thee, ma)' ill befall thee, leav- 
est, sparest, a landed man, even one landed owner of the whole 
Beattison clan. Bske, a Celtic word meaning ‘water’, the name 
of a stream flowing through the vallcj-. lent me, helped me with. 

183. Glad in heart to cIo.se in with the offer was the bold lord 
of Branksome. 

184. He paid down at once the purse of gold, flung, threw, 
to him, i.e. to Earl Morton. 

185-6. He soon and speedily rode tt) Eskdale with five hun¬ 
dred stout riders <'it his back, purred amain, rode speedily or 
in hot haste, amain, with speed : G. 
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ha 43 ta’en, look, required by the rhyme. 

187-90. He left his good fighters in a mist-covered hill, and 
asked them to stay secretly and silently there. He went down to 
the valley alone to meet Gilbert and all his men. merry men, 
good archers. The word was often used in old ballads to mean 
the followers and attendants of an outlaw probably because they 
were supposed to live merrily and free from care in the good green 
wood, hold them, keep themselves, close, secretly, still, silent¬ 
ly. wended, went. From A.S. wendan^ to go. ‘Went’ is, properly 
speaking, the past tense of‘wend’. The contrast is between ‘alone’ 
and ‘all his train’. 

192. know thou me, acknowledge or recognize me as. 
head, chief. 

193. Deal not with me, behave not towards me as in- 
.solently as. 

194. For the Scotts are nof tame men. 'Phey play best at the 
game of war. They are sturdy and indomitable fighters, the 
roughest game, the bloodiest' game of war. 

195-6. in peace, peacefully, submissively, heriot, see above, 
due, i.c. due unto me as thy liege lord in place of Morton. The 
/leriot is^as was named by Earl Morton, the best white horse, 
rue, be ^rry for it, repent. 

197*8. If I blow three times on my bugle, Eskdale shall see a 
sight it shall long remember—that is to say, his men would come 
and deluge the valley in blood, wind, blow, have in mind, 
remember, bear in memory. Because the sound would be asso¬ 
ciated with no end of carnage and bloodshed. 

199. the Beattison, (iilbert the Galliard. 

-200. winded horn, />. for the fact of thy winding thy horn. 

201. lot, misfortune. 

203-4. (ro back to Branksomc on foot, thou shalt not have a 

horse, with thy boots,and spurs soiled by the mire in the way. 
Notice the scorn in the reply —not that the Lord of Branksome had 
not come on his own horse but the Beatti.sons meant ‘if thou 
standest in want of a hoise, thou shall not have it on terms offered’. 
Wend, go. rusty, on account of the dust and mire. Thy ‘spurs’ 
no longer glittering as they would be if thou hadst a horse to ride 
upon, nmy^ foiled with clay. 

206. The dun-coloured deer was startled to hear the soiftid 
and started from its lair on Craikeross. Graikeross, a hill on the 
Teviot. Creaky is another word for ‘crag’. 

208. At the second note of the bugle, lances appeared through 
the dim mountain mist, his men wfire advancing. 
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209-11. He blew the third blast so loudly that Pentoun-linn 
rang with the sound and^ his men all crowded in into Eskdale. 
din, noise. Pentoun-linn, linn is either (i) a precipice or (2) a 
cataract or (3) a hollow pool, lightly, speedily. 

212-15. Then took place a gallant fight and men were killed 
and arms broken and for each word of defiance spoken by Ciilbeft, 
a Beattison j)crished. had you seen, you could see if you were 
there, gallant shock, brave charge, saddles were emptied, 
men fell from the horses leaving empty saddles there, laid, killed, 
laid low. 

216-7, 'I'he lord of Uranksoine himself pierced (lilbert thro\tgh 
and through with his good sword. chieftain of Branksome. 
bore through and through, pierced, killed outright. 

218-9. The ground is still called (iailiard's Haugh w’here the 
Beattisons perished and their blood reddened the Eske. the rill, 
the stream Eske. Haugh, a flat ground on the border of a river 
which is sometimes overflowed. A.S. a field, still, even now. 

221. Only one landed man, and that was Woodkerrick of 1 . r8r. 

222-3. The entire valley from the source of the river Eske to 
where it falls into the Firth of Forth, was lost by the Beattisons 
and won by the Scotts all on account of (Gilbert the Galliard re¬ 
fusing to yield his bonny white steed as a heriot .to his liege lord. 

224. Whitslade had his surname of “the Hawk” probably be¬ 
cause he was an excellent hunter and marksman. 

226-7. From all over the Lowlands. Yarrow-cleuch, a 
hollow or valley lying between steep banks of the Yamjw. swair, 
the ascent of a hill. Comp. iii. 346. glen, \'alley. 

228. man and horse, riders, mounted soldiers, bow, bow¬ 
men. speOT, spearmen. Trooped, came in crowds. 

229. gathering-word, rallying cry, word regarded as a 
signal for the clan to meet together. Bellenden, • the central 
rendezvous, a place near the head of Borthwick water in the centre 
of the Scott estates. The name of the place was used as a signal 
for the clan to rallv there. 

230-1. More valiant men never gathered on the border for 
offensive or defensive operations, bettsr hearts, braver men. 
sod, ground, to siege, to attack, lay .siege to an enemy’s castle, 
rescue, defend, save from the enemy. 

232-3. the aids, the reinforcements, those that cafne in to 
hel^ her. marked, saw, obser\ ed. her pride of heart, her 
proud heart. 

234-6. attend, be present. That etc., that he might learn to 
recognize the friends and meet boldly the foes, of the family. 

face, defy, look boldly in the? face. 
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237. The boy is sufficiently grown up to face war, ripe, 
mature. 

238-40. I saw him draw his tough lx>w and shoot the nest of 
the raven high up on the distant rock, crossbow, a strong bow 
provided with a stock in which to lay the arrow. It was usually 
drawn by means of a mechanical contrivance, stiff, stout, tough, 
true, sure, proved tnte by its hitting the mark, afar, far off. 
cliff, summit of the rock. 

241-2, If he could hit the raven’s nest, he can as well, if njrt 
more effectively, hit the red cross on the breast of an Knglish 
soldier, a more prominent mark to take aim at. Red Gross, of 
St. George, borne on their coats by English soldiers, a southern 
breast, the breast of a southerner, or Englishman, broader, a 
more conspicuous mark. 

243-4. Carry his father’s shield for him—a shield tot) big for 
the little chap to carr)'—guard him with it. weapon, sword. 

245-6. the wily Page, the cunning goblin. The crafty 
goblin who had assumed the appearance of the Ladye’s ('hild and 
was enacting his part, dared not, now that he \vas sent for, come 
and face the Ladye who was ‘sage’ or proficient in magic and might 
find him out. cared, ventured, face, meet face to face, sage, as 
she was skilful in magic. 

247-9. The crafty page saw that his only chance la\' in avoid¬ 
ing the Ladye, and so he made a false pretence of fear, "cried aloud, 
wept, moaned, lamented, all to prevent his being carried to the 
Ladye. counterfeited, falsely put on, pretended, plained, 
made a wild noise, an obsolete form of complained. 

250-2. The .ser^ants reported that the child that \\a‘, habitual¬ 
ly bold and daring, was now cravcnly and cowardly^ surely some 
fairy had taken away the right child and pul a weakling in its 
place. S9me faiiy etc., as in The Coming of Arthurl^^^^Vxvctik 
like a fairy changeling lay the mage”, an'old superstition that 
fairies took away beautiful children and put in uglj- ones, wont, 
was wont or accustt)med. Read ‘was’ before ‘wont’. 

253-4 The noble Ladye was angry—she was e\en ashamed 
that the son of gallant jiarents should be so mean-spirited, blood- 
red, the colour niounted to her cheeks, there was a red flush of 
shame on her face. 

255-60. She said to Watt Tinlinn, ‘cany aw;iy the child lest 
his cowardice should be noted by our clan : hence with him to the 
castle of Ruccleuch. Be thou his guide, Watt Tinlinn. It cannot 
but be that some devil has cursed me and my family that a coward 
should be my son’, faintness, cowardliness, view, see. Hence 
with, go away with. W^kling, timid, cowardly child. Ung is 
a contemptuous diminutive as \rPhireling., nmlerling., .Marveling<cix 
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signifying smallness, as in ducklings kidling^ sapling. Bangle- 
bum, the name of a crooked stream. ‘Rangle’ in Scotch "a heap 
of stones, and burn^ a stream. . The word is to be read as four 
syllables, Ran-gle-bur-en, with a trill on the ‘r*. fell fiend, cruel 
devil, line, family, that, seeing that, coward, i.e. a cowardly 
child. This is a more emphatic way of saying that a son of hers 
should be a coward. * t 

262. the counterfeited lad, no, but the counterfeit lad. 
The lady's son was ‘counterfeited'' by the goblin but he was himself 
the ‘counterfeit'. 


Watt Tinlinffs heavy taKk. 

The task ()f tonveying her son to llucclcuch was entrusted by 
the Ladyc to Watt'I'inlinn. It proved a very arduous, if not im¬ 
possible task. I'or the lad was a counterfeit: the real child was 
then a prisoner in the hands of the English, and the goblin page 
had put himself in his place. 'I’he horse shied and bolted when 
“the elvish freight” was lifted on it and became unmanageable. 
lJut no sooner had they come to a shallow brook than the charm 
was gone and the goblin assumed his real shape, cried ‘Lost’, ‘Lost’, 
‘Lost’, and fled. Watt Tinlinn shot a cloth-yard arrow at him 
piercing him through the shoulder but the wound soon hg^iled up 
and the goblin vanished and Watt 'I'inlinn rode aghast and in hot 
haste bn('k to Branksome. • 

263-b. Evidently Watt Tinlinn and the child were riding on 
the same horse. No sooner had the elf got upon it than the horse 
bolted, sprang, ro.se on its hind legs, andbecame wholly unmanage¬ 
able. soon as. as spon as. palfi’ey, a riding horse ; G-. ill- 
omened elvish burden of that unpropitious goblin. The 

horse kncv\ ^id felt it instinctively, freight is now always used 
to mean ‘a ship’s cargo’, bolted, took fright, started and ran 
off. reared, rose on the hind-legs, amain, with violence, 
heeded, cared for, would yield to. bit, the metal part of the 
bridle u hich i.s inserted in the horse’s mouth, curb, chain or 
strap attached to .1 bridle, rein, the strap in the rider’s hand. In 
one word, the horse became ungovernable. 

267, mickle toil, much trouble, ‘mickle’ is no more used in 
English. It is in use in cerUiin parts of ScrfHand. A.S. mic-el. 

26h. but, only, a Scottish mile, 8 Scottish miles make 9 
English miles. Scott’s idea seems to be that it is shorter w'hereas 
it is really longer than an Engli.sh mile. 

269. Evil spirits are proverbially incapable of crossing all 
bodies of water. “It is a firm article of popular faith, that no 
enchantment can subsist in a living stream. Nay, if you can inter¬ 
pose a brook betwixt you and witches, spectres, and even fiends, you 
are in perfect safety” (Scott). Sdfe iii. 164. 
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271. He changed his shape as shapes seen in dream. 

273. Pull, very, urchin, goblin. Sec iii. 275. , 

274-6. Watt Tinlinn startled by the sudden transformation of 
the goblin and its wild cry, shot a long cloth-yard an-ow at it and 
pierced it through the shoulder, a cloth-yard shaft, an arrow 
as- long as a yan/fov measuring t/o///. "whistled, whizxcd, shot 
with a noise through the air. yew, bow (made of the to^ugh yew). 

277-81. 'fhe elPs life was charmed, it could not be killed by a 
mortal arrow, and the wound caused by it healed up soon. But the 
elf shrieked for pain, and Watt Tinlinn much taken aback by the 
whole occurence hastily rode back to Branksome. imp, little 
demon ; G. yelled, shrieked, aghast, horror-struck, afraid. 
A.S. (i, intensive, and to terrify, fiery fast, in hot haste. 

282-85. Soon stood he on the edge of a sleep hill and could 
see from there the towers and woods of Branksome and hear the 
hum of men and the music of war-instruments proclaiming that the 
English army was ad\'ancing. verge, edge, steep, abrupt, pre¬ 
cipitous. martial murmurs, military music and the sound of 
soldiers marching, southern, English. 

286-7. He heard from the dark wood the blended music of the 
pipes and bugles, mingled, mixed, tone, music. Border- 
pipes, b^-pipes used by the borderers, blown, sounded. 

288*9 He could /ceti or hear the neighing of the war-horses 
and the sounds of marching soldiers, ken, properly ‘know'’ or 
‘see’, here recognize. From ciinnaiu to know, measured tread, 
uniform footfall, regular step. 

290-1. WTiilc the solemn noise was at times broken by the 
grim music of the (Icrman kettle-drums, hum, murmuring. Al- 
mayn, the (German mercenaries. From the tribe call<ld Alamanni. 
Really these ‘free companies' were formed of all nationalities, and 
placed thei|- seiwices at the disposal of the highest bidder, sullen, 
grim, stern, kettle-drum, a kind of drum with only one end, 
shaped like a kettle. 

292-5. He saw' the tall crimson banners floating above the 
wood and the helmets, shields and spears of the English glisten¬ 
ing through the green l^wthorns. of crimson sheen, coloured 
red, of brilliant crimson, sheen, brilliance, copse, ‘coppice, a 
wood of small grow'th for cutting’, gflistening^, shining, glittering, 
helm, helmet. 

296-7. Lightly-armed scouts rode fast a-head of the army to 
reconnoitre the ground. Light, lightly-armed, forayers, "lit. 
men sent in search of food or iMder ; hence plunderers ; but here 
— skirmishers or scouts w'ho march in advance of an army to view 
or reconnoitre the ground, fieet coursers, sw'ift chargers, 
loosely, not in ‘close array’ but inO'irreguIar order, scattered. 
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The disposition '<if the English army. 

First came the scouts to reconnoitre the ground. Behind them 
marched the Kendal archers followed b)' Lord Dacre’s billmen, a 
hardy Border race inured to all the dangers of life there. These 
were succeeded by a band of (lerman mercenaries led by Conrad, 
and carrying guns and powtlcr-flasks. Behind were the gallant 
cavalry of Lord Howard, hea\'ily-armed men, equipped with swords 
and spears,^-closing the long glittering array of the English trotjps. 
With these last were mixed up a sprinkling of brave young knights 
each carrying his lady-love’s fa\oiir rm him. 'fhe three ranks of the 
English army, billmen, gunners and horsemen, corresponded to the 
three divisions of a modern force, infantry, artillery, and cavalry. 
They advanced in sight of Branksome, halted and cried their 
famous war-cry, ‘St. (icorge for merr)- England’. 

298-301. Behind the scouts move in regular order and keeping 
time to the music of the bugle, the Kendal archers dressed in green, 
close array, compact order. Kendal archers, archers from 
Kendal, a small town in Westmoreland. As Westmoreland 
was once famous for its manufacture of a green coloured cloth, 
the archers would be dressed “all in green”, all, entirely, obe¬ 
dient to, keeping time to. Advancing from, marching out. 
eeen, by Watt Tinlinn. 

302-9. To support the Kendal archers, Lord Dacre’* billmen 
march behind, —a bold Border race wearing white kirtles with the 
Red Cross of St. George stitched on them, and arrayed under the 
tall banner that had once floated over Acre and marching in time 
to the music of a band of minstrels who play a lively tune to which 
is sung a song celebrating the glorious achievements of the Uacre 
family, back and guard, support, strengthen, billmen, men 
armed with bills or axes mounted on poles. Irtbing, a small 
river fi»rmii^ the boundary between Cumberland and VVestmore- 
land. They were thus a Border race inured to all the dangers and 
hardship of Border life, kirtles, tunic, coals hanging down l(j 
the knee, crosses red, the Red Cross, sign of the English, stitch¬ 
ed on to their tunic.s. Tbat streamed etc., sec on 1. 75 abo\ e. 
Acre’s COnq[Uered wall, the Dacre family derives its name from 
the glorious siege of Acre by one of its ancestors in 1191 ; hence the 
word conquered, in order, regularly. Pl^ed, the tune to which 
this song is sung. 

310-5. Behind the English billmen and Ixiwmen marched 
^.lowly but steadily, in a dark array, the German mercenaries led by 
Conrad who brought them from the shores of the distant Rhine and 
sold their lives for foreign gold, bill and bow, men carrying bills 
iind bows—Lord Dacre’s troops, mercenaries, from L. mercesy 
pay, wages, men “who sold their blood (life) for foreign pay” (1. 315). 
By etc., i.c. led by Conrad of Wolfenslein. Rhine, a river flow¬ 
ing through Prussia, Holland etc.f falls intr) the Morth .Sea. 
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316-7. The mercenaries were men of no particular countr)- and 
acknowledged no particular sovereign, but nomad hordes living in 
camps and believing in the doctrine of ‘might is right*, tneir 
law the sword, they called themselves “friends to God and 
enemies to all the world”, who ruled men by force, lord, master. 

318-25. They were not armed like the English with bills and 
bows but with fire-flashing guns. They wore a sort of leather 
coat fringed and plaited all o\'er, and carried scarves and powder- 
flasks. Their right knee was uncovered to enable them to scale 
the walls of forts or towns with ladders. As the\ marched on 
they sang in their rough and rugged voice songs celebrating the 
achievements of their German heroes, bore, carried, the 
leyin-darting, throwing forth fire like lightning. Lc 7 'in^ for 
‘lightning’ occurs in old writers. Buff, a kind of leather made 
from the skin of the buffalo, all, entireh'. fbrounced, adorned 
with fringes, edged with plaited ruffs ; G. broidered, embroider¬ 
ed, edged, morsing-homs, powder-flasks, horns for carrying 
powder. Bcarfis, an article of dress worn loosely round the neck 
or shoulders, better, right. bared, uncovered. aid, help, 
enable. escalad.e, surmounting walls by ladders. iMt. smln^ a lad¬ 
der. All, f.c.‘they/r/A nigged tongue, rough voice, strung 
guttural consonant sounds lieculiar to the (iermans. Teutonic 
fbuds, German quarrels, 'fhe Tcutoncs were an old German race 
from ^hom the English also are descended. 

326-31. Next, in the midst of loud songs and clainour.s, came 
the gallant cavalry under charge of Lord Howard, armed heavily 
with broadswords and spears, and closing the glittering array of the 
English soldiers, clamour, noise, blew, played on their harps, 
the greenwood tree, see ii, 403, chivaliy, cavalry, from 
I'r. che7*iil^ ahorse, men-at-arms, a name given hi those days 
to hcavilv-armed horse soldiers, with, /./’. armed with, glaive, 
sword. Brought up the rear, closed the array, battle, batta¬ 
lion, arm)’»or men drawn up in battle arr,ay. 

332-5. There might be seen among Lord Howard’s men young 
knights ambitious to win distinctitm in the field, gallantly equipped 
with their lady-love’s gloves or ribbons given as a fa\our stuck on 
to their helmets as crests, full keen, very ambitious, ardently 
tlesirous. To gain his spurs, lit. ‘to gain knighthood' but here 
meaning simply ‘to win fame', favour, a love-token, such as a 
ribbon. It was common in days of chivalry for knights to ride on 
to battle with such hne-tokens on them. Memorial, a thing 
tt) remind him. in his crest, on his helmet as a crest. • 

336-9. So inarched they on in gallant order until the whole 
body of men were spi'ead out to view. Then they h.'ilted and cried 
their war-cry, ‘St. (icorge for England', display, spread out, 
extend, deploy. Chapman uses the woi-d to mean ‘to \ iew’. They 
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oanie out from under the greenwo.jcl tree until their whoJe body 
became visible. Notice that while rode is used in the past tense^ 
display is in the present. This dc\*iation from the rules of gram¬ 
mar has perhaps been resorted to from consideration of rhyme, 
•called a halt, cried 'halt’. St. George etc., see on i. 46. 
merry, blithe, happy. ‘May St. (ieorge defend and keep 
England inerr/. ^ 

340-i. intent, hxcdly. armed, sec 1. 345. bent, cast, 
iigrecs with ‘eye’. 

342-3. 'fhe first they refers to the rowers, the second to the 
men. They were so near the towers now that they could hear 
distinctly the harsh straining sound made when the strings of the 
heavy cross-bow were wound intt) position or stretched, hnow, 
used unusually to mean 'hear’, straining harsh, harsh jarring 
sound. 


344-52. On the battlements and turrets shone the axes, spears, 
and halberds of the men of IJranksome. On the towers were kept 
small cannons ready to discharge their fatal shots. On the roofs 
of the castle where pitch and molten lead were kept burning like 
the seething ingredients in a witch’s cauldron and volumes of black 
smoke curled up in the air, gleamed the bright glitterin;^ armour 
of the knights armed in defence of the castle, battlement, a 
wall with openings in it through which soldiers shoot, bartizan, 
a small projecting turret on the angles of a wall, gleamed, shone, 
axe, battle-axe. partisan, a broad-bladed spear-head issuing 
from a crescent at the end of a staff, a long staff with something 
like a bayonet at the end. Falcon and culver, old small can¬ 
non. The falcon was so called because it caused destruction 
among the Cnciiiy like the falcon among birds. The culver or cul- 
verin derived its name from the castings of snakes on it or from 
the fact of its resembling a snake by its long shape. Stood, were 
kept, prompt, ready, deadly hail, fatal shots, shower, dis¬ 
charge. flashing armour, i.e. the flashing of armour, broke, 
showed through, eddying whirls, curling volumes, sable, 
black, head, roof, seething, boiling, pitch, tarpentine, a 
thick, black, sticky substance olitained by boiling down tar. 
molten, melted. Heeked, smoked, a witch’s cauldron, a 
vessel in which witches boiled all manner of horrid ingredients to 
manufacture charms. .Shakespeare describes the ingredients in 
Macbeth, red, boiling, fiery. 

• - 

353-5. While yet the English keep looking at the towers, the 
drawbridge falls and the old .Seneschal rides^ forth, bridges, 
drawbridges over the moat round the castle, wicket, small gate 
in a large one. opes, opens, hoary, old, white-headed. Senes¬ 
chal, sec on iii. 341. • 
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356-65. The old Seneschal was fully armed except on the head. 
His white beard fell over his breast-plate. Not broken down by 
old age, he sat erect on the horse, controlled its movements, and 
forced the animal, by subduing its high spiilt, to prance and curvet 
and advance slowly. In token of his friendly intentions, he held 
a peeled willow wand in his right hand. He was attended by his 
squire who carried high on a spear a glove as an emblem of faith. 
All, completely, save, except. He had not his • helmet on. 
breast-plate, armour for the breast, unbroke, made inlirm 
and decrepit. We now say ‘unbroken’, age, old a;^e. his seat, 
his position as he sal on the horse, ruled, controlled, eager 
courser, high-mettled horse, gait, movements, chastened 
fire, subdued spirit, i.e, by restraining its high spirit, prance, 
ride with a bounding movement, high curvetting, leaping .with 
all legs at once in the air. ‘A curvet’ is properly the leap <if a horse 
in which he gives his body a curve, truce, peace, that is, that he 
came with friendly purposes, better, right, as in 1. 322. Display¬ 
ed, showed, peeled, with_ its bark stript off. wand, rod, stick, 
squire, young attendant, in the rear, at his back, behind him. 
a gauntlet, a glove upon a lance was in those days regarded as an 
emblem of faith or fidelity. So that when any one broke his word, 
to expose this emblem w'as to proclaim him a faithless villain—a 
ceremonj^ much dreaded by the Borderers. “A glove upon a lance 
was the emblem of faith among the ancient Borderers, who were 
wont, •when any one broke his w-ord, to expose this emblem, and 
proclaim him a faithless villain at the first Border meeting” (Scott). 

366. they, Lc. Lords Dacre and Howard, espied, saw*. 

367. stout, brave. 

368-9. Sped, spurred fast, array, troops, should, might. 

The Piirky. 

The Ei^lish advanced on Brankstime and made .1 halt. In 
answer to a query of the old seneschal they asked for an interview 
with the ladye and when she appeared, declared that they w'ere 
come to demand the surrender of William of Deloraine for ‘march- 
treason pain’, for his having raided into England and slain the 
brother of Richard Musgrave in times of truce. If the ladye were 
not willing to comply, Ae English were bent on sacking her castle 
and leave an English garrison in it as a punili\'e measure and 
carry her son (already in their hands) to become a page to King 
Edward VI. The ladye declined the terms offered and the English 
had but just begun the attack when a horseman gallopped uf> to 
them in hot haste and announced that the 'scotch reinforcements 
were already drawing a sort of cordon or net around the English 
and it was high time for them to be wary for their own safety. 
Much against Lord Dacre’s inclinations, l..ord Howard accepted 
the conditions offered by the ladyl and it was settled that Ueloraine 
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and Musgrave should hold a duel and that the fate of the captured 
Ijoy and of Branksome Castle would depend on the chances of it. 
In any case the English army would go back unharming the Scots 
and without being harmed by them. The duel was fixed for the 
morrow. 

372. against the trace of border-tide, the Border-titles 
were times of general peace and assurance when no raids might 
be held. I hese days were given to the settlement of disputes and 
mutual reparations, against, in violation of. tide, time. A.S. 
//Vf—time. Cf. eventide. 

373. guise, fashion, manner, hostile, of an enemy. 

374-5. Kendal bow, i.c. bowmen from Kendal ( 1 . 299). 
Gilslemd brand, swordsmen from Gilsland in Cumberland, 
mercenary band, hired soldiers (1. 311). 

376. upon the bounds of, into, bounds, frontiers. 

377. reads, advises, swlth, quicklv, ;\..S. iwdan^ to advise ; 

G. 

378-80. i>e. If you do us the slightest injury, molest, harm, 
scare, frighten away. 

381-2. I swear by St. Mair that I will set fire to all your 
homes on the English border. St. Mary, he swears ■ jy Virgin 
Mary, but, if I will not. light a brand, kindle a torch.^ shall 
i.e. that shall, warm your hearths, set fire to your homesteads. 

383. Lord Dacre was a man of angry temper. 

384. But Lord Howard who was more sober and calm, made 
answer, took the word, undertook to reply. 

385-8. Lord Howard said, ‘If it |)lease your noble Ladye to 
come on thd" wall, our herald shall explain to her both why we come 
and when we mean to go away, thy Dame, the ladye. to seek, 
to come out on. pursuivaht-at-arms, properly ‘ an attendant 
upon a herald', show, explain, why we came, etc. As it 
will appear later on, they came to demand the surrender of Sir 
William Deloraine and they were determined not to leave until he 
had been surrendered. 

389-go. The message being soon car;;ied to her, the Ladye 
came out on the outward wall, sped, being dclix ered to her. 

391-2. She came attended by all the leaders of her host who 
stood around her waiting for the pursuivant. 

393-97. The pursuivant ai>pcared wearing the livery of Lord 
Howard, namely, the figure t>f a lion woven in silver thread, on 
his coat. He led a bright little boy. It was the Ladye’s owm 
son. It was a most pitiable sight for her t(» see her o\fn son a 
captive in the hands of the enemy, all, fully, livery, properl)- ‘a 
dress delivered by a master to i ser\'ant as a sign that the servant 



belongs to his family’. Hence, here, coat of arms, lion argent, 
white lion o/lion woven in silver threads on the coat,—the wliitc 
lion was the emblem of the Howards, blooming hue, bright 
complexion. O sight, what a sorry sight, to meet amothez^s 
view, in the eye of a mother, heir, son and heir. 

398-9. obeisance meet, a Idow of profound respec't. will, 
determination, said, declared, made known. 

400-7. “Noble lady”, the herald said, “it gives pain to my 
Lords Dcicre and Howard to dra.v sword against y«)u. Ilut yet 
what they much regret to do, they must do, because they i:annol 
bear to see your lawless kinsmen riding through, burning and 
pillaging, all the English border of which they are wardens. Xor 
does it well become you to make your noble castle nothing belter 
than an outlaw’s den.” irks, vexes, troubles . to draw their 
swords, to maintain hostility, may, can. tamely, tneekK, with¬ 
out protest, wardenry, the country under their rule as warrlens, 
their jurisdiction as wardens. law-COntemning, despising l.aw 
and authority, lawless, spoil, plunder, side, region, ill beseems, 
J.e. it ill befits, your rank i.e. your high rank and nohte birth, a 
flemens-firth, the den of outlaws, an asylum for them. Fieu/f. to 
exile ; a refuge. 

418-13? One such rough kinsman of yours is Sir William of 
DeloraUie. It was only last St. Cuth belt’s eve, he rode on to Staple- 
ton on the Line, pillaged the lands of Richard Mu.sgrave, and slew 
his brother with the sword. For this tve demand that he be surron- 
<lered to sufler the penalty for breaking peace in times «.)f truce, 
claim, demand, pain, penalty, march treason, treason or 
offence against border laws, one of which was to ride against an ime- 
my in time.s of truce; of this Sir William was now ac(|^.sed. St. 
Cuthbert even, 20th March ; the day before the festi\til of St. 
Cuthbert, once prior of Melrose and bishop of Lindisfarne. pric¬ 
ked, spurred, rode forth. Leven, also called the Lint\ a small 
stream in Cumberland running into the .Solway, harried, 
plundered, ravaged. A.S. hergian^ to lay waste, dint of glaive, 
blow of sword. 

414-21. ‘Then because it is apparently impossible for you, a 
widow, to keep these restftiss forayers in check, my master propo.ses 
that you should receive two hundred of his troops within your 
castle. In default he will sound a note of assault, your garrison 
will be destroyed, your castle stormed, and your son carried to 
London to become a page to King Edward VI.’ lone, lonely, 
restless riders, bold, lawless plunderers, may, can, used in its 
old sense. A.S. magan^ to be able, tame, control^ hold in hand, 
powers* soldiens. straight, immediately, wamson, war note, 
“a note of assault” (Scott); G. sppil, kill, garrison, .soldiers 
led, carried, bred, brought up as. King Edward the Sixth. . 
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423-5. He stretched his arms on hig-h by way of begging the 
aid of the chieftains who stood around the ladye on the wall (I. 391). 
Implored, begged, strove, tried (to go back to his mother’s lap 
or arms). 

426-7. I'or a moment the Ladye’s face changed and “all the 
nmlher came into her eyes”. A moment, for one moment only^ 
cheer, face,' countenance, unbidden, spontaneous. 

430-1. .She ‘locked to rest,’ repressed, within her sobbing breast 
the sigh which struggled to escape. 'I'here is a deep agitation in 
the Ladye’s mind caused by the natural maternal affection for her 
child and her consciousness that it was no time to regret but to 
gird up her loins and defend the castle, sobbing, sighing, lock¬ 
ed to rest, kept, shut up. 

432-3. She stood calm and composed, unaltered, without 
letting her mind or temper be changed by the personal feelings, 
collected, cool, dauntless mood, fearless, c'ouragcous way. 

434-9. To the pursuivant she replied with a jibe, ‘do and tell 
your brave lords who undertake bold enterprises against hdpless 
women and liHlc boys, that William of Dcloraine will not be 
' surrendered but that he shall maintain his innocence by an oath 
or a duel with Musgravc’. high emprise, bold enterprjse. 'I'his 
is >aid ironically—surely ‘a war on women and boys’ fs no high 
emprise, either must be read before ‘Will cleanse’, cleanse 
birn, prove his innocent e. In doubtful cases a Border culprit 
resorted to an oath as determining his guilt or innocence, stain, 
imputation, charge, combat take, fight a duel. honour, 
innocence. 

440-1. ‘There is no knight in Cumberland so high-born thai 
Deloraine cannot show a jMidigree as high’. Duels were not allow'- 
ed but between men of same rank, good, nobly born. But, 
that not. count etc., reckon an equal number of noble ancestors 
{kill) and high connections {bfoiui). 

442-6. ‘There can be no question about his knighthood. He 
was dubbed knight by Archibald Douglas on the field of Ancrum 01 
Ancram Moor where the English were slaughtered in large numbers. 
Lord Dacre would have .stayed on, as a pjj^i.soner, ti> be a pcnsonal 
witness of it if his horse had not carried him ably off in the plight’. 
Knighthood...sword, it was not necessary in those days that 
a man should be m.ade a knight by the sovereign. Even a knight 
Height dub another a knight. 'I'he dignity was conferred by the should¬ 
ers of the man being touched with a .sword. Archibald l)t)uglas had 
so dubbed William knight. When...ford, the reference is to the 
defeat of the English in the battle of Ancrum Moor in 1545. 
swelled, deluged, ford, stream, but that, if it w'cre not that, 
steed was wight, horse wis strong, wight, active ; see i. 36. 
"bare, carried, ably, successfully, flight, retreat, had, would 
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lui\ c. dubbed, made. Dub is the technical word for creating a 
knight, from A.S. dubban^ to strike’. 'I'hat is, he would have been 
retained as a prisoner of war and would have thus an opportunity 
of seeing the ceremony. 

447-50. ‘As for that little child, may (iod help him and help me 
too. But I will not even for the sake of him put any of my friends 
to harm, and as long as I live, 1 admit no foeman within my 
castle’, for, as for. aid, helper, mine, my helper tc(b, i. e. I rely 
entirely on (iod. Through me, for my sake, or for the sake of 
my own personal feelings, friend, Deloraine. doom, harm, 
injury, no foe, referring to the English demand in 11 . 416-7. 

451-4. ‘Even then, after all has been said, if your lords persevere 
in their intentions, carry our defiance to them. I.ct them rest 
assured that ouj- war-cry shall be their funeral song and the ditch 
there the gra\e where they lie’, urge, are resolved to carry out. 
Take etc., I challenge them boldly and loudly let it come to an 
appeal U) arms, slogan, war-cry. lyke-wake, the watching 
(»f a dead body before its burial ; G. dirge, funeral song ; G. 
our moat, the ditch round the castle. 

455-60. Proudly the Ladye looked around her claiming appla¬ 
use for the bold defiant speech she had made. The angry eyes 
• »f'Phirlestaac flashed like lightning, Wat of Harden blew his 
bugle, jjfennons and flags were unfitrled, and the Border war-cry 
‘.St My,ry for the \'oung lord of Buccleuch’ rang in the deep vault 
of the sky. lightened, flashed, eye of name, angry glances. 
Pensile are small pennons, prnsil is another form of pcnnonccl^ 
the dim. of pntnon^ a flag. Lat. penmi^ a feather, pennons, thin 
flags borne on a lance and having a swallow-like forked end. wide 
were flung, were unfurled, rung, resounded, the young 
Buccleuch, the Jcmiig lord who was a prisoner in t^e hands of 
the English. 

461-5. 'riie English also advanced to the attack. 'I’hcy cried 
their war-<?ry, levelled their sjiears, marched forward, totik aim with 
their allows, and the minstrels struck up a loud blood-stirring 
military music, answered wide, rose loud in answer to the 
Border slogan. _ bent, was directed, made a stride, stepped 
forward, to his ear, u]i to his car so as tt> bring the arniw to a 
l(‘vel with the eye in agt to take a sure aim. war-note, military 
music. 

466-7. liut before even one arrow could be discharged, .a rider 
came g.illoping from behind, a gray goose shaft, an arrow 
with a goose feather attached to steady it in its course, heathers 
weic used to steady the flight of the arrow, flown, been let go. 
galloped, came galloping, the rear, behind, the back of the 
English army. 

468-73. 'I'lie horseman wImj \h»s out of breath with the hot haste 
he had ridden in, said, ‘Noble Lords, what do you here? Wliat 
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dire offence against Border peace has brought you here ? Why 
have you strayed so far off from all help ? Do you know the peculiar 
danger you stand in with a strong fortified castle in front and a 
huge hostile army encompassing you. Your enemies are already 
glad to think that the lion is at last caught in a trap*, breathless 
beca use he “had spurred all night” (1. 490). betrayed, showrv 
What treason has y our march, i.e. what march-treason (on 
which see 1. 409). aid, help, reinforcements, what make you 
here, what do you do here, ;;/<^^^»do, used in its old sense. 
Before you there being walls and around you there being war, 

the enemy’s troops, foemen, enemies, triumph in, exult 
over, toils, net, trap, the lion, the British lion. The ‘lion 
rampant’ is the British national device. 

474-77. The head of the Douglas clan stands ready with his 
troops on Ruberslaw, the bright lances of liis men make the dun 
heath look like a harvest field in autumn. Ruberslaw, a 
mountain in Teviotdale. weapon-schaw, military array, muster 
of troops, sohaw, show, wavinjg in his train, waving in the 
hands of his men. clothe, cover, dun heath, dark wood, 
autumn ^ain, ripe yellow ears of corn in autumn. 

478-81. On the norther bank of the Liddel Lord Maxwell has 
drawn up his stout archers under the flag which shows the arms of 
his family, barring the retreat of the English into Cuniberland. 
strand, bank. To bar, to prevent, ranks, has'drawn pp his 
array, merry men good, almost a stock name for his stout 
border archers, the eagle and the rood, were the arms of 
Lord Maxwell, the rood, the cross, another form of rod. The 
cross. It should be remembered, was made' by placing two rods 
athwart each other. 

482-5. 'Rie people of Jedwood and those that live on the Eske 
and the Teviot have joined proud Douglas, and the men of Merse and 
Lauderdale have flocked to the standard of the Earl of Home. 
Jedwood, see on i. 39. Eske, a river falling into tWe Solway. 
Proud Angus, the haughty Doi^las, Earl of Angus. Merse, 
and Lauderdale in Berwickshire. Have risen with, have joined, 
the haughty Home, the proud Earl of Home. 

489-91. 1 had been banished from Northumberland and I have 

been living long in Liddesdale. But my fteart and sympathy has 
‘always been with my countr>'. I could ill endure any wrong done 
to my country, and when I saw that my countrymen were in immi¬ 
nent peril, 1 rode hard all night just to inform you of the gather- 
ing^of the enemy around you. An exile etc., he had been exiled 
probably for some sort of Border treason, wandered, lived with¬ 
out a home, stayed, still, always, brook, endure, bear to sec. 
my countlVs wrong, any wrong or harm done to my c 5 untry- 
nien. hardT ve spurred, I l^pve ridden fast and in hot haste, 
^ow, disclose, inform you of. mustering, gathering. 
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492-97. Lord Dacre who was naturally of an angry temper, 
cried, Let the musters come—I care not. Sooner can they be of any 
avail to Hranksomc, sooner can they come to the relief of the castle, 
my flag, the flag of my forefathers that waved so splendidly and 
triumphantly on the shore of the sea of Galilee, shall float on the 
towers of Branksonie ;—and then the tardy relief of the Scotch 
army shall come too late, crest, he means the flag, father, 
t.r, forefather, ancestor. See on 1 . 75. swept the shore^ drove 
away the enemy, cleared the shores of all the (Saracenic) foes. 
It will be remembered that one of his ancestors h.id fought in one 
of the crusades and got the family name De (of) Acre, a city in 
Asia Minor. Judah’s sea, the sea of Galilee, gales, breezes, 
/.c. the flag that had been upfurled in Palestine, displayed, unfurled, 
^all mock etc., shall, as it were, sneeringly inform the tardy re¬ 
inforcements that they had been too late, lingering, delayed, 
tardy, aid, relief, tne rescue, the rescuers. 

498. Lord IJacre ordered his men to charge, harquebuss, 
a sort of old musket, now obsolete, on row, in a row or line. 

499. merry, stout, gallant, as often in old ballads. 

500. billmen, men armed with bills. See on 1 . 310. walls 
of the Hranksome Castle. 

501. *Dacre for Sngland, this was the war-cry of his men: 
Lord J)acre fights for England, win or die, storm the castle or 
failing that die in the attempt but do not fall back or retreat (like 
cowards). 

502-9. 'I’hen said Lord Howard, a man of a much sober and 
calmer mood, ‘ stop and hear me, it is not fear of the enemy that 
prompts me to counsel you thus. Fear.^ who ever knew the 
Howards to be afraid or cravenly in a secret raid or ■*^)pen fight? 
but I know it is nothing but a mad and foolish attempt to 
resist a whole kingdom’s power —ten thousand Scots—with a handful 
of three thousand English troops. It would be only throwing away 
the lives of our best men to dare such a foolhardy venture, deem, 
think. After the firsst ‘words’ read ‘to be’, words of fecir, 
counsels of despair, field, open battle, foray, secret plunder, 
slack, who ever saw' the lion fall back as being slack in 
light or foray, the biknche lion, the crest of the Howards, 
see. on 1 . 394. blanche, white. Border flower, the best men 
of our Border chivalry or array, strife, contention, power, 
entire body of troops, certes, certainly, desperate pemey, a 
foolish attempt, a forlorn hope. * 

510-11. Let us therefore accept the terms offered by the ladye 
before che knows that a pow'erful reinforcement is coming to 
her aid. made, oflered. See 11 436-9. Ere, she be. conscious, 
aware, the advancing aid, the Ptoops coming to her rescue. It 
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will be remembered that these troops had been sent by the Regent, 
see iii. 1. 391. 

512-7. Let there be a duel between Musgrave and Deloraine. 
If Musgrave wins, the victory is ours. If he fails and is killed, 
it is but one man lost. The rest of our troops may go back and 
thus be saved the almost sure disgrace otherwise of a shame¬ 
ful defeat and rout and even death, single fight, duel, cros¬ 
sed, foiled, 'defeated. ’Tis but, it is only, as they came, the 
way they came by. Avoid etc., be saved a shameful defeat and 
death. This is thus almost fig. Hendiadys. 

518-21. Lord Dacre was much chafed by this prudent reproof 
of Lord Howard. But still he silently and sadly obeyed and 
countermanded his order for the charge. lU etc., he could hardly 
endure, brother-warden, colleague, fellow-governor of the 
Border realms, sage rebuke, wise but caustic counsels, for¬ 
ward step, advance, charge, staid, stopped, slow, slowly, 
sullenly, gloomily, much out of humour. 

522-5. But the two lords were never friends again and it is 
even said that this slight difference was the cause of a bloody feud 
between them later on. in friendship ride, ride together as 
friends, discontent, ill-feeling, cost blood, made them shed 
each other’s blood, led to a fatal combat between thqii. upon 
another day, in after time. 

526-33. The herald stood again before the castle, s 5 unde(l 
his trumpet summoning the Scotch leaders to a parley. He then 
challenged Deloraine on behalf of Musgra\ e to a duel, threw a 
glove as a sign of defiance at their feet, and proceeded to explain 
the terms on which the combat was to be fought, pursuivant- 
at-amrs, sec on 1. 387. parleying strain, notes sounding a 
parley or tionference with a view to settle terms, defied to 
single fight, challenged to a duel, in right, on behalf of. 
A gauntlet . laid, this in days of chivalry amounted to/i challenge, 
to take up the gauntlet or glove signified acce|)tance. terms 
of fight, conditions on which the duci was to be fought. 

534-42. ‘If Musgrave defeats Deloraine, the young lord of 
Branksome, already in the hands of the English, shall remain 
in their hands. If Deloraine defeats Nlusgrave, he shall have 
his freedom. In any case, the English army, without being injured 
by the Scots and without doing any injury to them, shall go 
back to Cumberland ’. the lists, the duel. Properly, the enclosure 
in,which it was to take place. Vanquish, defeat, shall..^.remain, 
shall remain in the hands of the English as a pledge of his clan 
the Scots maintaining peace on the Border. foU, defeat, fall, hap¬ 
pens, whatever the result, band, troops, straight, immediately. 

543-8. The Scottish chiefs^ were very pleased with the terms 
offered though the ladye much opposed them. They knew not that 
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relief was so near. They had reason to conclude from the delay 
the Regent had made in helping them when the English sacked 
Jed wood, that she would be tardy even now. unconscious 
goes with ‘chief, not knowing, unawares, proffer, offer, the 
terms suggested, sage gainsayed, wisely opposed the ac('cp- 
tance of the offer. The ladye by her secret art knew that succour 
was coming but she dared not (on account of the bad odour 
in which magic was then held) say how she kn^w it. true, 
valiant, faithful. Jedwood’s, recent sack, J edwood was plun¬ 
dered by the English under the Earl of Hertfo’'d in 1545. The 
Regent was too late in sending any relief to the .Scots, tardy, 
slow, the Regent, the Earl of Arran made himself Regent of 
Scotland during the minority of Mary, queen of the Scots. But 
the Regent whom they now expected to send relief, was the mother 
of Mary. Sec on iii. 391. 

549-52. The noble ladye dared not say how she had pi'e- 
science of the coming aid because it was by virtue of the ;irt 
(black or magic art) which could not be named before men. 
Durst, dared, secret prescience, foreknowledge by senet 
means, own, admit, acknowledge. Sprung from, since the fore¬ 
knowledge was got by. eui;, magic, mi^t not, on account bf 
its being then as now greatly unpopular. 

553-#2. The terms were accepted on both sides and it uas 
agreed that a lawn at the foot (>f the castle should be enclosed for 
the edmbat; that it should take place at the fourth hour from the 
break of day on the following morning; that the combatnnts 
should fight on foot armed with the Scottish axe and knife ; 
and that, should Deloraine be still unwell, a champion should 
^hl in his behalf against stout .Musgrave. Closed, accepted. 
Compact, agreement, lists, etc., the fighting-ground should 
be speedily fenced in. strife, combat, axe, battld*axe. peep, 
break. Thus if it dawned at six the fight would take place four 
hours after at ten. freed, cured. Champion, cmc fighting for 
or in defence of another, stead, place, in his stead, on his 
behalf, himself, Deloraine. Chieftain, the young heir <')f 
Branksome. It will be remembered that the fate of the child hang 
on the chances of the combat, stout, strong in fight. 

563-71. rhe minstrel here offers his reasons why he suggested 
that the combat was to be fought “On foot, with Scottish axe and 
knife”. He says, “Not that I do not know that many old mins¬ 
trels have said in their lays that such combats are always fought 
on horseback and that combatants are armed with the hj)e!ir 
and that when the spear breaks into pieces with the shock of 
the charge, the/ betake themselves to their swords. But 1 say 
this Ijecause 1 was told by the jovial Harper that it was so fought 
right, very, lay, songs. Full many, very many, se\cral. 
made, fought, foaming...career, high-mettled horses running in 
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full speed, with brand in aid, the sword to come to their 
aid. whenas, when. In old English when w'as properl>" 
an intcrrf>gative adverb, hence the as was added, shiver, break 
in fragnjents. in the course, with the shock of the charge, the 
jovial Harper, the reference is to an ancient Border minstrel 
ralhid Rattling Roaring Willie. Sec below, yet, while I was 
ycl. it. this particular combat, guise, the manner. nOW jl 
say, lu’it* I describe. 

572-4. Willie knew every article of the statutes on Bordei’ 
warfare drawn up by the Black Sir Archibald Douglas in the days 
of the Douglas supermacy. ordinance and clause, every statute 
and each article of it. of Black Lord Archibald, third Earl 
Douglas surnamed ‘the grim’ from his ferocity, battle laws, re- 
gulati<in> <»n points of Border warfare (laid d«)vvn in the r5th cen¬ 
tury 1. Douglas’ day, /‘.c. when the Douglases were all powerful 
and all-in-all on the Border. 

575-80. Willie could not tolerate that any man should mock 
and Micar at his art f)r find fault w'ith his song, he w-as so passion¬ 
ately attached to minstrelsy. It was because a certain bard of 
Rule Water happened to talk sneeringly of his song that he, fired 
with wrath, slew him in the midst of a banquet when the glass was 
circulating freely. 

TIu' allusion to IVillic the jo 7 >ial Harper. 

Rattling Roaring Willie, .so named perhaps from his bullying 
diposition, a noted ballad-maker and brawler, chanced to quarrel 
Avhilc drinking at New'mill, with one of his profession, a bard of 
Keull who was called Sw'eet Milk, fought a duel with him on a 
meadow on the opposite side of the Teviot, and killed him there. 
Willie was ti^en and executed at Jedburgh. A thorn tree marks the 
scene of the murder, and is still called Sw'eet Milk Thorn. 

brooked tolerated, endured, he, put in for the sake of em¬ 
phasis. scofiSng tongue, a man in a sneer. tak, charge, 
minstrelsy, the profession of a bard, tax with wrong, blame, 
untrue, false. Either chatve the art with wrong or call his song 
untrue, the gfoblet jilied, drank freely, rude taunt, rough 
sneer, chafed his pride, irritated and angered him. The bara 
of Reull, i.c. of Rule Water, a tributary of Ae Teviot in Roxburgh¬ 
shire. 

581-4. The two inimical bards stood opposed in fight on the side 
of the 'I'eviot, and soiled their hands with the blood they shed. 
'I'ho bard of Rcull fell and a milk-white thorn grew and stfti grow's 
upon the spot as if in sympathetic memory of the unfortunate 
murder of the Minstrel Sweet Milk, tunefbl hands, hands of 
minstrels. Tuneful is not an idle epithet—-it means * the hands of 
men wJio cultivated music, the pu|jje art of peoee*. stained, marked. 
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wave, in the wnd. Memorial, as if commemorating. See allu¬ 
sion above. 

586-7. the ri^d doom, the cruel punishment, the un¬ 
merciful e.\ecution. dragged, carried violently. Perhaps there 
is a reference to what actually happened. Willie was seized 
as he lay asleep by Ousenam Water, his hands tied Ijehind 
him, and carried off to be executed at Tedburgh. my master, 
our minstrel acknowledges his discipleship to Willie. 

588-90. It is well-known to everybody and I need not repeat 
how the young lasses of Ousenam tore their hair, wept most piteously 
and wruny their hands in grief of him whom the)’ loved ffor his 
beauty and music) when Willie w'as rarreid off to the Jedburgh 
assizes to be sentenced and executed there. Scott quotes from 
an old ballad - 


“The lasses of Ousenam Water 

Are rugging and riving their hair. 

And all for the sake of Willie, 

His beauty was so fair ”. 

Jed wood. Air. Atr^eyre, as in the expression Justices in 
Eyre,/>. Judges on circuit. ‘Jedwood Air’would thus’mean‘the 
assize of Jedburgh’ ^corresponding to the Indian‘Ses.sions trials’ 
held periodically). “The Justices in ayre (eyre) were ‘itinerant" 
Judges *vho held courts at different places throughout the countr)'” 
(Chambers). O. Fr. erre, Lat. t'/er^ a journey. 

593. scholars, pupils, disciples in ‘the tuneful art’; 

593. Are dead, cold, silent, nof ornamental eipithets, but 
put in beautiful and pathetic contrast to the warmth of their 
hearts and their charming tnusi'‘. 

!;95. To think regretfully of the old minstrels, my companions 
in the art, who are dead, and of the days when'we had mu¬ 
sical contests and antagonisms, muse, i)ondcr over, of yore, 
of the past : G. 

597. strains, music, with, etc., which was heard with 
envy in the oast. Thrtt their skill was envied by all. Rut 

nmu tbe art had fallen into desuetude. 

• 

597-8. For now that the old minstrels are all dead, my 
minstrel pride is gone, jealously of song, manv mean 
, either (i) pride in his own art or in the noble company of bards or 
(2) jealoufily for their fame or the songs of others. Perh^s 
the first meaning is to be preferred. 

Notjpe how the Canto closes skilfully with a reference to the 
death of Willie thus preparing the reader for the magnificent 
elegy with which the next Canto Ofjpns. 
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599-600. the listening dames, the Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough and her bower-maidens. Applaud, praise enthusi¬ 
astically. hoary, old ‘ ancient’. Lit. ‘white-headed’. 

601-10. Many kind words of encouragement did the Duchess 
speak partly out of pity for the old man and partly out of sincere 
admiration for his wonderful faculty in celebrating old legends in 
song, legends of old adventures long forgotten, of quarrels the vfery 
recollection of which was now lost, or forests in waste and castles in 
ruin, of customs changed and chieftains dead and buried long ago. 
kindly cheer, sympathetic encouragement, pity, for the old 
man, for his being the last poor survivor of the race of minstrels 
(593 )• sincere, genuine admiration for his art or music. 
Marvelled, wondered, legendary song, old legends, stories in 
song. Read he before ‘could’, feuds, bloody contests between 
clans (as between the Scotts and the Carrs) or individual.s (as 
between Musgrave and Deloraine). whose memory was not, 
whose recollection was now no more or forgotten, waste and 
bare, desolate, which harbour now the hare, which has luiw 
become the habitat of beasts, i.e. towers in ruin and deserted. I’er- 
haps‘the timid hare’ is meant to suggest a contrast with ‘the valiant 
Knights’, who once lived there, manners, which always change 
from age to age. See Intro. 1 . 19. 

610-4. fhe Duchess admired that the minstrel ctmld sing so 
well of old chieftains dead and buried so long ago that all but their 
very names were now forgotten—changeful Fame had erasbd their 
names from her books and placed the perishable, transitorv- gar¬ 
land of distinction for which they bled once, round the head of 
a new favourite. In simple English, the reputation of their 
chivalrous achievements was now forgotten, and that of some 
other new hero was in the ascendant, grey stone, old tombstone, 
fickle, al ways changing, never permanently abiding with a man. 
Had blotted etc., the idea is that of Fame holding in her hands 
a roll of parchment in which the names of heroes arc inscriljed. 
rolls, books, registers, twin’d, put. minion, favourite ; often 
used as a term of contempt. Fr. mijs^non, a darling ; G. fading 
wreath, perishable garland of glory. Earthly glor)’ always 
/rtrtSrvf, nev'er lasts long, they, the chiefs, bleu, on the battle¬ 
field, in feuds. 

615-6. Truly it was strange that lhe*old minstrel should have 
still preserved such a distinct recollection of the old chiefs and 
such a vivid poetic imagination and power of music as to be able to 
make them, as it were, relive in his song as they were, bring them* 
to mind almost as clearly as if they were come out of their graves 
and standing before the audience, sooth, truth, call them, 
back to life, hearse, tomb ; G. ^ 

618. Never w;is an admiring, flattering word spoken but it 
pleased a poet. A poet is alwfl>^s peculiarly amenable to flattery. 
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lost, wasted, failed to produce due effect, ear, heart. 

619-24. The poets are a set of simple, easily pleased men. 
They think their latours well paid even if they get nothing more 
substantial than the useless reward of a flattering compliment. 
Even in old age when the poetic fire is dead in them, the sweet 
breath of flattery revives it. Praise brings back their youthful 
vigour of fancy and makes it flame up though only for a short while. 

The poet’s power of song is here compared to a flamne :— 

As the flicker of a daying flame—is momentarily—by trimning 

revived 

So the fire of an old poet- is for a while—by praise or flattery 

rekindled 

simple, innocent, artless, waste, spend, vain tribute, un¬ 
substantial reward, smile, compliment, age, old age. flame, 
poetic inspiration, imaginative vigour. Her dulcet breath, 
the sweet breath of flattery, even a small whisper of compliment, 
fan its fires, rekindle the old spirit, revive the poetic power, 
drooping fancy, declining, fading vigour of imagination, 
wakes, is revived, at praise, by flattery, strives...blaze, tries 
to burst forth in a momentary splendour, trim, kindle, the 
short lived blaze, an tmtburst of poetry which is .short-lived, 
transient. 'I'he youthful fire being really dead in old age, praise 
may get 9 ut only a sudden, transient spark, no permanent or lasting 
brilliance. 

the aged Man, the old min.strel. 


625. 



CANTO V. 


“Hitherto the poem has been rather a romance of 
and of incidents that are interesting in themselves, as involving 
elements oY marvellousness, heroism, and a little mystery, but here 
we approach nearer the higher imaginative poetry of 

(1) . 'I'he Canto opens with a reflection, suggested by the death 
of ‘the jovial harper* at the end of Canto IV^, on the passing 
away of all poets as “mourned by sympathy divine”. It then takes 
up the thread of the narrative and tells us that. 

(2) . 'I'he agreement had but just been concluded when the 
Regent’s aid appeared before Branksome. 

(3) . There was no more any thought of hostility but friends 
and foes met together in the castle in a sumptuous feast and jovial 
merry-making carried on late into the night. 

^'4'). In the very early morning (of the duel) Margaret per- 
ceixes a figure hastening through the hostile towers and knows 
that it i.s Cranstoun, and has an interview with him. i^ranstoun 
escapes unchallenged because the wily page had by q spell 
made him IcKik like one of the allies of Bnanksome. 

(’5^. It was the fourth hour from the peep of dawn ; “the ladies 
and knights came out to behold the duel ; the heralds proclaimed 
the combatants ; the boy, the prize of the victor, was brought out. 
The combat was fought, and Sir William of Deloraine bore down 
Musgrave jjnd killed him. 

^6). just then the spectators were startled to see a half-naked 
figure running downward from the castle and knew that it xvas .Sir 
William of Deloraine. Who then was the man who counterfeited 
him in the combat ? 

(7) . Lord Cranstoun took up the visor and showed who he was. 
He led the boy whom he had won as the prize <)f his victory to the 
ladxc, and the ladye was overcome by the persuasions of all on the 
field to gix e Margaret in marriage to him. 

(8) 'fhe nuptials were settled and the English and Scottish 
lords were invited to it. 

,(9^ Everything was now peacefully ended, and all- the out¬ 
standing characters in the Lay accounted for except the Goblin 
page. The Ladye resolved to force him to yield the magic book. 

(ro) Sir William lamented that he could not fight Musgrave 
and wished his adversary back again to life. 
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(i ) The Canto closes with a funeral procession and a dead 
march in saul played by the minstrel on his harp. 

The Pocfs reflection on the death 0/ poets. 

When the poet dies mute Nature mourns him and celebrates 
his obsequies. And Nature has good reason for doing this because 
the poet was her ‘worshipper’. The mountain rills and the dew 
on the flowers, are the signs of her weeping ; the echoes tff the wind 
in the hollows of the hills, the soughing of the tree*, the melan¬ 
choly murmurs of the river, are the notes of her wailing at the 
Bard’s funeral. The poet, moderating his personification of nature 
as too bold, then expands the same idea in a new form, by des¬ 
cribing the mountains, groves, and plains as still haunted by 
the spirits of those whom the poet has made live again in his song. 
The dew on the flower is the maiden’s tear ; the moan of the wind 
the knight’s lament that the fame he lived for will die through the 
poet’s death ; the groan of the cavern and tears that flood the 
rill mark the anger of the chief, whose power was U»ng celebrated 
in the feudal ballads, but whose grave, now unsung, will be ‘undis¬ 
tinguished’ from that of the meanest churl, 

1-6. It is no vain fancy, no erroneous notion, this of those 
that say that when a poet dies, nature, though mute, e\en in her 
mutc-voictfS mourns him and does the last rites over him, that the 
rocks and chasms lament the death of the poet, that, in short, the 
poet “not unobserved by nature falls and his death is mourned by 
sympathy divine”. (The reflection was suggested by the death of 
*the jovial harper’ at the end of Canto 1 V^., a nd “the hawthorn’s 
white branches” still waving as a nieinorial over his rival ?>c)et’s 
grave). 

it, this belief that Nature is sorry for the death of a p(^et. they 
•do not err, many poets have represented Nature as mourning 
the death of poets Milton in I-yctdas^ Shelley in Adomusy 
Matthew Arnold in Thyrsis. mute is a highly expressix e epithet 
here. Nature though mutCy yet mourns because her loorshippery 
the high-priest, the poet, the revealer of Nature’s beauties, the 
celebrater of nature’s glory, is dead. Nature, again, mourns not 
like us, men, in articulate voices but in the deep, inarticulate melo¬ 
dy of her heart, obs^uies, last or funeral riles, cliff, rock, 
•cavern lone, solitary chasms, departed bard, dead poet, 
mflike moan, a poetical perephrasis for ‘lament’ 

7-12. For what are the mountain-rills and the dew-drops on 
*thc floweis, the echoing of the wind through the groves the pqpt 
loved and among the thick foliages of the oaks, the murmuring of 
the ripples on the streams—what are all these but the mute-voices 
of symjtethetic Nature mourning the death of poets ? The moun¬ 
tains, the flowers, the trees, the rivers, all mourn him for he sang 
of them and glorified them in ifhmortal verse, crystal rill. 
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glassy streamlet, weep, i.e. the rill is the weeping, its waters 
the tears, of the mountain, distil in, drop, let fall, shed. Lat. 
tie^ down and stilla^ a drop, hence the meaning, tears of 
balm, fragrant dew drops, halm is a contracted form of balsam^ 

;i sweet-smelling resin or juice, his loved OTOVes, shady 
bowers loved by the poet. The construction is, “that breezes si^h 
through his loved groves’, breezes sigh, winds weep, the echo¬ 
ing or whispering of the winds is so called poetically, deeper 
groan reply, echo the weeping of the groves with a sadder mur¬ 
mur fas the wind moves through the thick leaves and branches), 
teach, etc., the murmuring of the waves is the singing of a requi¬ 
em over the dead poet, dirges, funeral songs. Diry^e is but ano¬ 
ther form of the word direct), the first word of a Latin 

hymn sung in honour of the dead, murmur, sing. 

13-20. The poet recollects that his personification of Nature 
may be too bold and hence checking himself, he expands the same 
thought in a different form. lie says that it cannot be supposed 
that inanimate things like mountains and flowers can mourn but 
that the murmurings and sad voices among them are but voices 
from the spirit-world, the voices of those who are dead and might 
have been forgotten if the poet had not celebrated them and who 
feel that with his death they will suffer a second and uerhaps a 
final death, their very names being now forgotten, in sooth, 
truly. A.S. jrr?///, true ; the word again <M;curs in for.vwM, sootli- 
sayer. Not that, it is not to be believed that, mortal um, 
graves of men. An ‘urn’ was a \essel used by the ancients to hold 
the ashes of the dead after cremation. .Shakespeare and Milton 
use the word to mean ‘graves’, inanimate, lifeless, can, ha\e 
the i)ower or possibility. Qale, breeze. Is VOCal with, echoes, 
speaks, plaintive wail, lamentation, those, who are dead 
\^named iirthe rest of the stanza), else, otherwise, if not sung and 
immortalized by the poet, faithful, truly recording them, part¬ 
ing breath, death. "Whose, the antecedent is /base in 1. 17. 
memory...death, \ery name will suffer eclipse and be forgotten. 
This will be their second and perhaps final death since a man may 
be said to live in the breath of men after death. When he is for¬ 
gotten his death is total cvlinction. 

2J-24. '1 he death of poets is not really nioiirned by inanimate 
nature but by the spirits of those who are dead. Thus the dew-drop 
on the rose and the hawthorn is the tear shed over the poet’s tomb 
by the spirit of a gentle maiden who loved and who^ truc.lovC^* 
w*.is c(jmmemoralcd by the poet but shall be no more vvlicn he is 
dead, pale shade, wan ghost, shadowy spirit, her lot, namely 
that the story of her true love sung by the poet shall no ainore be 
sung and shall be forgotten. Margaret’s true love for Craiis- 

toun is sung in the Lay. shaJees, lets fall, sheds, gentle mins- 
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trel, tender-hearted poet, bier, gra^'e. Lit. that on w'hich a corpse 
is carried from A.S. beamn^ to carry. 

25-28. The sighing of the wind over a desolate plain is but 
the mourning of the spirit of a knight, flitting through the air and 
shrieking f»ver the battle-field which he once strewed with the 
dead and which was the scene of his glory now by the death of 
the poet who celebrated it, likely to be forgotten, phantom 
Knight, i.c. the phantom or spirit, ghost of a knight. niB glory" 
fled Mourns, mourns because his glorj- will die and be no more 
commemorated, fleld, battle-field, heaped, crowded. Mounts... 
amain, rides on the sweeping wind as on a bigh-mettled horse. 
An allusion to ‘the wild hunt’ supposed to career through the air at 
night, sweeps amain, blows violently, rushes with force. Rhyth- 
micallv, this is one of the finest lines ever written by Scott, 
shrieks, cries harshly. The knight cannot even after death for¬ 
sake the loved scene of his adventures. Sir (lawain’s spirit appears 
to .Vrthiir on the eve of his last battle. 

29-36. The groaning of the wind among the cavern.s, the swell¬ 
ing of the streams with water, are but the sighs and tears of the 
.spirit of a feudal chieftain who.se achie\ ements were long celebrated 
in the lays of minstrel.s, nf)w looking down from the misty mountain- 
top on the land once his own and finding with regret, since the 
|Joet whcj^elebrated his glories is dead, that his place, his power 
and cvc,n his very name shall die and his gra\ c shall be undistin¬ 
guished from that of the meanest of the churls he ruled. 

29-30. The Chief whose old coronet long shone in the feudal 
song, to say, the feudal chieftain whose achievements and glories 
were long^ celebrated by minstrels. Comp. i. 57-58. antique 
crownlet, either (i) old coronet or taking antique in the Shakes¬ 
pearean sense of‘decorated’, 1.2) ornamented, quaintly-n^adc feudal 
crown, crownlet, small crowm, coronet (worn by the peers or 
lords as distinguished from the royal crown )—lei is the diminutive 
sulfix. 'riit* diminutive form implies that the wearer of the coronet 
ih but a petty chief. Still, always, sparkle^ was celebrated, 
feudal song either (i ) song of minstrels describing feudal scenes 
or {2; song of a bard w'ho w'as a feudal servant of the chief. 

31-4. misty throne, ha/y top. 'I’his is now in the spirit-life 
bis throne, thanedom, the countrv of a thane. 'I’lic Thane was 
a high slate dignitary among the Saxons, once, when he was 
living. His ashes, his grave or death, undistinguished, 
* either 11 ‘ uncelebrated in song or (2) mixed up and unmarked olT 
from the graves of the churls. ^ Achilles in Homer has such a fe«r. 
memory, his very name, die, from men’s minds and earthly 
rccorcl^ because no more rclehraled by poets. 

35-6. His groans are heard in the sighing of the wind among 
the caverns, his tears flood the swdllcn stream, caverns, chasms. 
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See. 1 . 5. tears of rage, angry weeping. He is angry that he 
shall lie undistinguished from churls, impel the nil, swell the 
stream, drive “the rushing wave to murmur dirges round his grave”. 

37-38. All the spirits of the dead who find that their names 
shall be forgotten, and their praises left unsung when the poet’s 
harp shall no more be played upon, mourn his death, unstru^, 
either (1) deprived of strings (and therefore broken) or (2) no more 
strung up for use. In any case the reference is to his Meath’. 
Read ‘being’ before ‘unknown’ and ‘unsung’ as a natural conse¬ 
quence of the death of the minstrel. 

39. the hot assault, the fierce attack on Hranksome castle. 
See iv. 520. staid, stopped. 

40. terms of truce, compact, the decision of the quarrel by 
the duel, made, agreed upon. 

41-2. they, the men of Branksome. spy, discern, sec at a 
distance, advancing, towards the castle, martial powers, 
soldiers, warlike forces, “the Regent’s aid” of iv. 548. 

43-4. ’I'hick clouds of dust kicked up by soldiers marching was 
seen in the distant horizon, and the tram]}ling of horse-hoofs was 
heard, afar, far off. trampling steeds, i.c. the trampling of 
steeds, faintly, indistinctly (on account of the distance). 

45-46. As the soldiers came nearer their bright spear.*-, could 
be seen glittering now and again through the dust-clouds, the 
OOlumns dun, rows or bodies of troops appeared dun-coloured in 
the cloud of dust, glanced, sparkled, momentary, moment¬ 
arily (an adj. used as an ad\ erb) every moment, as the spears 
caught and flashed the sun’s rays. 

47-8. And on.nearer \'iew the fair feudal banners waving over 
the ranks showed that they were the e.xpected reinforcements sent 
by the Regent. [Notice how ‘the advancing march of martial 
powers’ is graphically described—at first only the sounds of horse- 
hoofs could be faintly heard and a cloud of dust ibut no men) 
seen, then the bright spears and their momentary’reflections of 
thc'sun, and finally the fair banners and the men recognized as 
friends and allies] fair, adj. to ‘btinners’ an instance thus of what 
* is called‘an ambidextral adjective’(/.c. on both hands of a noun, 

‘feudal’ and ‘fair’), displayed showed, revealed. 

49-52. It is of no use naming all the clans that came from the 
Middle Marches. The whole body was led by Douglas whose 
banner with the cognizance of the Bloody Heart on it was i:arried 
in front. Vails not, it avails not, it is of no use. For the omis¬ 
sion of‘it’, cf. him listed\\. 141. tell, name. Middle Marches, 
one of the three divisions of the Border land. Over each was an 
warden smpointed (see i. 49),--tIlfe Douglases were wardens of this 
part. The Bloody Heart was the cognizance of the Doug- 
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las family even since the day when one of them was commissioned 
by Robert liruce to carry his lieart to Jerusalem. Lord Doug as 
says in Aytoun’s Lajf of the Heart of liruce^ 

“Thou knowest the words King Robert spoke 
U])on his dying day ; 

He bade me take his noble heart 
And rarrv it far awav ; 

And lay it in the Holy soil 

Where once the saviour trod”. 

van, front, blazed, sparkled. Douglas, Archibald Douglas, 
7th Earl of Angus. Milton has, “'I’lie dreaded name of Demogor- 
gon”. 

53-5. Ii is no use mentioning the troops that were marshalled 
under their banner by the se\en st)ns of Sir David Home of Wed- 
derburne. steeds did spurn, horses imjiatiently kicked the 
ground, i.e. what gallant riders came on gallant chargers, the 
Seven Spears of Wedderburne, the seven sons of Sir David 
Home of Wedderburn who was slain at Klodden (1513). set, array¬ 
ed, drew up. 

56-8. It is no use mentioning the troops that came under the 
leadership of Sir John .Swinion whf) at tlie battle of Heauge over¬ 
threw 'I'lioftas, Duke of tMarence, wlui distinguished hiiriself by 
a coronet of precious stones which he wore round his crest as a 
mark of his being of the. ro)aI I’lantagent line. Swinton, Sir 
John Swinton ; he fought a Scottish ally on the French side at 
the battle licauge and unhorsed 'fhontas, Duke of Clarence 
(hence, tamed of yore etc.; Scott, it should be remembered, was a 
descendant, on his mother’s side, of this .Sir John Swinton. It is 
undoubtedly with a touch of family pride that he hereij^ records 
.Swinton's Victory over Clarence. laid the lauce in rest, 
held his spear ready, for the charge. The ‘rest’ was a hook 
in which lh« butt-end of tin; lance w.as supported when*'it 
was couched for the attack. That, the lance that, tamed, over¬ 
came. of yore, long ago. the sparkling crest etc., Le. 
'I’homas Ciarence of the Flantagenl line who wore a crest of brilltr 
ant stones. 

59-65. I do not care !•> say how many hundreds more came 
from Berwickshire and Haddingtonshire and from all along the 
Tw'ced led to the wai under the joint standards of the Earls of 
Home and Hepburn and glitttering far as they streamed down the 
Steep hill-sij|e shouting their slogan, ‘A Home ! a Home P liatv 
care, please. See on ii. 141. the rich Merse, a fertile tract of 
land in Berwickshire. Lammermore, a ridge of rough hills 
extending^ through Berwickshire and Haddingtonshire. flair 
borders, beautiful shores, to the war, i.e. '‘come (1. 63) to the 
Avar’ old Dunbar, the Earl of Hbme so called because he was 

8 
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descended from the Dunbars, the Earls of March. Their was 
the silver figure of a lion standing on its hind legs, ‘a lion rampant, 
argent”. Hepburn’s mingled banners, Hepburn’s banners 
mingled with those of the Homes, because the Hepburns were 
their allies. Down etc., the lines of troops glittered for a long 
way olf as they inarchc'il down the sleo]) mountain-side. I'he line 
calls up a beautiful picture. Sec (Iray’s /ian/ n-f2. A Home, 
'‘The slogan, or uar-cr\, ot this poweifiii fa.nily ('tlu; Homes,! was, 
'‘A Home ! a Home I”—(.S' o//). 


67. a CDarteous m' 3 ' 5 sage, lUT.md ' anyjug (.ompliment^ 

and invilMtions. WOllt to llie av.!\:incing tiuOj>s. ' 

f)x). iJd i 3 t, p'.oper, via,-, or in iil te;-.n*. aid, sn.'vonr. 
prompt, ind/eti ill.' iSid ii.el • nan' 111 in l!u‘\ h:ul .'s,p!‘>’led 

71. Dcl’oll. appoiiil'-d iiNCii. 


7^. dyar, tl‘-11 i), hear ii\'. as a mutter 'ihc pi i/ed m \-.aued 
higldv. priLy« d. cmriMicd 


7 V'>. Ai'.'l .Ml 
nt- I'a I CO'.! : . 

dtngtl, be O' ‘ I • i. 
given in ii'e 1 i-. 


Jill i h.n.li) and ot a lvi'.>.!‘n ni' iVi -ndli 

:i ^I'ee lo p.olilv'* of k* l.ii,-;’', iio ^;»lta!it\. 
iil, o-r. o*. oliojr, h idii’.ly, e'.ii'; taia.iient 


> 7-S. o i, ! ‘ li.s !*-< ov.. 

ind.'/i I 1 li c 1 ’ j L) 

//a/t'a‘ prival'*' (’ms wt' lii • 


i 1 » til ; 1 31 

13 t 1 . > i. o ; id j ’i ).i 

M'v li li 1 I n .n > I 


bill 


~t) St. T'!',' o! 1 'll 
in ht terms the ...ill : ■ 
on ill. VH- Vi S3r. 
in\ ill 


■lid ''.:’l 'll ro,i“ n 11 '■! 

. !'. 'gli-ai ;ilO SGLia; 

.’ii y t 3 rin .3 in a.),»i\i.irM!.' 1 


I ■ i).»lil<’Iv 

, s'. '^V.od. 
CL.;a I-V-'. 


ami 

Sei 

oall. 


llow.i'd .e»‘pil'd !'i' MO'.*‘t on. '! le 


I'l nci..'r was a 
1 li '■ w i' .1, o'-’e.'. 1 p 

I'.eoa.. djbbot' 


t, made. 


knigiii bo! lo ’:t n i' .'iJki n> .j'j.il'.- 'i\ i 
war he am- al'iiiit, in acai'e g* .iu.iy • • 

than w'lioin { •.<;(,i'e; mi, id'.'! pi agin r 'i';v -i nn '.m ti knigiil. 
fiiiined, note.M” tti\. .s-’t uloly couri/ ;?y, m ig.iMiccni polif. ness. 

The llMwarii u’m'i i- n-ieMcd I., i:< .1,- wa . ni fact n -v-'j' b irn ; 

he i^ I'lU'i inli'w.i.iCv-<! in an iinin Inoiiisiti. 


S7. pi,vlli'Jll. I-n, ca.'i.). Kro ii 
A tent was so < ailed restmblauce 

of a liutte’ lly. repofcie, -nay. 


. a bine; dy. 

to tl. * iHi! a.i w ings 


88-1^3. Now peiiiaits\ou want lo know how these twu armies 
<5Ut lately so hostile towaids each ollii-'- nut in sticli a f/ii ndly way. 
You wander at ii all the more because liiougii a temporary jieace 
had been made, it w^as little likely to stay long when lioth the 
armies were inspired with no other wish than to slitld blood. 
Dame, the Duchess of Monmouth to whom the minstrel sang his 
Lay (see Intro. 54-5). HoW, with what feelings. Deeming, 
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thinking, it...task, it was so extremely dihlciih. set, settled, 
made. Where, at a time when, martial Spirits...ire, when 
valiant soldiers irispired {alt on fire) with mortal rage {martial ire) 
demanded {breat/^e(i) bloodshed only, martial ire may mean 
also ‘military ardour’. The comparison may be with the dragon 
which spits tiro. ; hence itra<>oon. 

i 

94-99. Foes by long habit and by nationality, by blows given 
and taken, ’oj raids constantly made into each otlier’s country, the 
Knghsli and the Scots met together on the I'exiot ai)>l, instoatl of 
lighting, sat them down to a friendly feast in as good peace ami 
amity as brothers that meet in a foreign countiy. By etc., cpiali- 
lies ‘foes', mutual inroads, forays madebv eai:h nation into iin' 
lands ol the oliier. blows, as'.aaits, lialtii. ilu- lingli.sh .ind the 
Scots had been hostile to each (»ther i;\'i r since the dawn of history, 
nation, nationality, met like eiic’inies. On Teviot’s strand, 
i.e. belore Ihanksonie castle, sats them mingled down, ins¬ 
tead of lighting, s.-it mingled togethei, fi lends and foes, in a fricnd- 
l> inleicoui a- arid feast, i/u'/.’i is relh \oe. 


Tfx>-5. 'I'hc) sat together 's friends, thi'ir hands tliat lately 
held die sp("ir and still uon- the iron g iiinllet, were given to each 
othei in heariv weh'onie, iheii \ s >rs were t.'ikcni up an.I their faces 
shown, fneffcls knew fi ieinls and tiiev .ill -inred m the lood and 
drink in .'i f: iendly w:.\. 


loo 1, The ('onstr.i'-|ion is. llieir liands tint lately grasped 
(held I the speai I’in hi«''ti!it')'ip.d were still claspeil (enclosed) in 
the maih'vl g.unitlet (b.m glove'. 


102. Were S'lake i in frk'ndly welcome. 

103. vi'=50rs, a nio'cabK' oar: n'llio InTnet proie'ling face. 

10}. 'I'ne frices being shown bv the > Isors w ithdvavvn, friends 
eoold !:iiow friends, 

!■>!;. .S.'ii t?own to the feast in a .so. ia.ble, frii-ndly spnit. choer, 
see on 1. “b. 


loh-To. .Some ulaved the'jam ^ of bowls, s inie spent the day. 
in chess and dice, and soni ‘ ’viih a m-Tr-v' din, .1 loud confused 
noise, and in a disoideriy tlyong e'i,.,nM |\' plaved a( h)ot-ball. 


lob. the iolly bowl eitlier iT'i the game of bowls, or (^’t the 
mer'‘v wine-cup, drank,liearlily. .-\s the .-eferenee.s in the rest 
of tin 'tan:'.! are to ;ganv‘s, probalily the first meaning is to be pro- 
fifl-red. a 


107. draughts, a game resemblmg chess played by 2 '»on 
on a lioard containing b4 sejuare.s. chased, made it pas.s gnickly, 
whiled aw!ly. 

108-10. riot, confusion, uproar. Irevelry, clamorous jollity, 
rout, disorderly crowd; G. pursued the play, played at. 
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“The foot-ball was anciently a very favourite sport all through 
Scotland, but especially upon the Borders’’ {Scott). 

' Til-21. The two hostile armies had indeed noM' met together 
in a friendly way but at the very first sound of the bugle, the very 
first signal of war, they would have dyed the whole country with 
their blood, drowned their shouts of revelry in wild slogans and 
the groans and shrieks of the dying, and their knives now un- 
heatlied to “curve at the meal” would have been plunged into 
ach other’s bosoms. 

113-4. fair together ranged, met together in such a hearty 
friendly way. frankly interchanged, sincerely clasped in each 
other, “interchanged in greeting dear”. 

115. Had, would ha\e. dyed with gore, deluged in blood, 
the green, bank of the Teviol, all the country around. 

116. merry shout, shout of revelry and joy. Had, would 
have. 

118. the groan of death, the groans of the dying. 

ifg-2i. whingers, small knives worn at the belt, used for 
cutting meat, in E*iendship. in a friendly feast, bore, unshea¬ 
thed. The social meal, the friendly feast, part, divide, cut. 
a bloody sheath, been J)lunged into their bodies or l;,osoius. 

[22-4. In the old days of Border warfare, such sudden change 
from ('ordial friendliness to bitten- hostility, was not infrotjuent. 
Scott note*!, “Notwithslantl'ng the con.stant wars u])on the Borders, 
and the occasional cruelties nhich marked the mutual inroads the in¬ 
habitants on cither side do not appear to have regarded each other 
with that violent and personal animosity, wbicli might have been 
expected* t)n the contrary...they often carried on something re¬ 
sembling friendly intercourse, even in the middle of hostilities”. 
In the 2yth st.in/a of thi.s Canto, there is an atteiiifil to express 
some of the mixed feelings, with which the Bordorerr. on each si<lo 
were led to regard their neighbours. 

125-27. But yet, i.c. though such terrible things were not un- 
(jiunt, nothing happened on this occasion. Nrnv the sun set 
er the peaceful scene of mutual friendlinc.ss and joy. town, 
A.S. tun^ an inclosure) common country people call their village 
or homstead town. The word, toivn., is not here used in the 
sense in which we commonly understand it. In, when men were 
occupied in peaceful enjoyment of friendly intercourse, sunk... 
ray, the sun set. " 

128-9. The revelry was carried on late into the night, blithe^ 
some signs, merry indications, the drinking, the feasting and the 

S orts, wassel, revelry; G. More commonly writteir‘wassail’. 

Boay’d not, did not grow less or cease, dymg day, setting 
sun. 
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130-3. The construction is :—Soon huge flakes of ruddy lustre 
shone through the tall latticed windows, divided into squares by 
stone-shafts, of the lofty hall of Ilrnnksonic castle, latticea 
windows, windows furnished with strips which crossed ope 
another in a kind of net-work, lordly, stately. Divided square, 
qualifies ‘windows’, divided into squares or 4 equal parts by stone 
shafts crossing one another at right angles, shafts, coluimis, 
pillars, flakes of ruddy lustre, patches or sheets of Jight of a 
bright crim.son glare. The light as it penetrated through the open¬ 
ings in the lattice-work, looked like separate cand distinct flakes or 
layers. Similarly Tennyson speaks of “the scarlet shaffs of sunrise”. 

134-5. Nor less at night than during the day, the hall rang 
with the merry music of the harps and the clanking of the wine- 
cups. less than by day. gfilded rafters, ornamented beams of 
the hall, rang, echoed, beakers, drinking-cups, goblets. 

136-141. And on the darkening plain loud hollo, whoop or 
whistle ran frequently as parlies of men gave the shrill watch-uard 
of their clan to regain their stragglers, and as the revellers .‘•ang over 
their cups the praises of their national heroe.s, Douglas or Dacre. 
frequent, adv. ‘frequently’, darkening, on which the shades 
of evening were thickening, hollo, ('all, “came to the inarin- 
ners* holh" ( The Ancient Mariner), whoop, a loud cry. their 
straggleK to regain, to call to them those of their party that 
had wandered away or lagged behind, gave, shouted, watch- 
ward, here ‘a pass-word’ or ‘gathering cry’ but lit. ‘a word given 
out to sentinels as a sign of the party to which the man belongs, 
revellers, merry drinkers, over their bowls, while drinking 
merrily, proclaim, sing loudly the glories of. Douglas or 
Dacre, the Scotch sang of their national hero Douglas and the 
Engdish of theirs’, conquering name, splendid victories. .Sec 
iv. 25. • 

142-43. Less frequent, as night deepened, fainter still, 
grtidually btacorning more and more faint, inaudible, various 
clamours, a thousand blended sounds of har|>s, sliouts, songs etc. 
died, ceased. 

144-50. At dead midnight it was silence all, and one could hear 
from the iiill on which IJranksorne stood no sound except the mur¬ 
muring of the'I'cviot, Ihe^jccasional watch-words of the sentinels 
and the clanging of the axe and the hammer as they rang through 
the deep, dark night in the lawns beneath where the lists were be¬ 
ing set up for the morrow’s combat, you might hear, if you 
^erc therc^ 'Fhis is an impersonal use of ivw common in modeiji 
English, rushing tide, current, save, except, the chang¬ 
ing sentinel ..tell, at each change of guard the watch-words 
were givwn between the relieving sentinel and the relieved. Read 
the opening lines t)f flamlet. challenge, watch-word, watch, 
the company that came to relievC guard, could, was allowed. 
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the dark profound, “dead vast and middle of the night”* 
{Hamlet), deep darkness of the night. It is difficult to say which 
of these two words is the noun and which the adjective, but the 
sense is in both cases the same. Profound is used as a noun by 
Milton in Par. Lost ii. 438, “the void profound of unessential night”. 
Pope has this very phrase, “instant shot the dark profouncP {Iliad). 
Rung, as the lists were being set up. the nether lawn, the 
open field below the castle, the grassy space at its foot, nether, 
low cr: G. 

151-4 Many were busily engaged there shaping the poles, 
st|uaring the beams, preparing the drejidful enclosure within which 
the bloodcombat was to be fought the next day. hand, labourer, 
Fig. Metonymy-, ‘part for the whole*, pales, posts, pallisadcs. 
lists, spa('c api>ointed for the comhal. l.at. pains, a stake. See 
on iv. 555 dread barriers, terrible en('h)suro. Properly, ‘dread’ 
is an epithet transferred from the combat which was to take place 
there to the place where it was to be fought. Against, for or 
rjither ‘in readiness for’. Comp, the phrase, “Make your sword 
bright ayainsi the day of battle”. 

155 61. In spile of her mother’s chiding looks, Margaret soon 
left the hall. She was so preoccupied with her own thoughts that 
she did not or umltl not notice tlx* suppressed sighs of many a 
bold warrior from among both friends and foes who \aifiiy aspired 
for her love, retreat, retire. Despite, inspite of. the Dame, 
her mother, reproving eye, look of re})n>ach. Kvidenlly she 
did not like that her daughter should ha\e secret broodings of the 
mind. Nor marked she, nor could she notice (so lost w’as she 
in her own thoughts), stifled, suppiessed, subdued (because a 
sigh of despair), strove, tried, longed for. the Flower of 
Teviot, Margaret “the fairest maid of T(*\ioldale” (ii. 297). ally, 
warrior mnn among the clans friendly to the Scotts ; nominative to 
‘strove’perhaps‘warrior of 1. 159 is to be taken to refer to the 
ranks of the enemy. » 

162-9. With a throbbing head and an anxious heart Margaret 
had a much disturbed sleep all alone in her lonely bower. She 
rose very early and saw the dawn breaking upon the soldiers lying 
asleey> under their respective banners. Of all the countless host who 
sunk to rest there the earliest to rise wig- Margaret, the Flower of 
Teviotdale. throbbing, beating violently (with a rush of blood 
to the head as in headache), anxious, she was worn down with 
a strange unaccountable anxiety which is often the presentiment 
of .some impending evil. A similar sadne.ss oppresses,\ntonio aV 
the opening of The Merck of Vcn. All. all alone. Comp, the 
Ancient Mariner, “All in a garden fair”, “All in a hot and copper 
sky”, bower, ladies’ apartment ; G. broken, disturked. By 
times, i.e. Mimes, at the proper time, early, the bannered 
hosts, each body of soldiers urfder their respective banners. It will 
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be remembered that “the stragglers” had been called together ( 11 . 
*38*9). repose, lay asleep. Notice the irregularity in the use 
of tenses introduced for the sake of rhyme, viewed, saw. the 
awning day, the day breaking or dawning, hundreds, used 
for an indefinite number ; hence the plural, the lovelie'st, 
Margaret. By an irony of fate the loveliest was the most oppressed 
then. 


170-3. court, courtyard. Which...lay, the tall* tower cut 
off the rays of the rising sun and cast its shtadow darkening the 
inner courtyard, courses, war-horses, stamp, impatient tramp- 
lings. snort, loud noise caused by forcing the air through the 
nostrils, rung, sounded, the live-long yesterday, all the 
previous day, the whole of the day before. 


174-82. Now the bustle of excitement was over and there was 
total silence till the jingling of the sjairs amicunced that a knight 
rode below. When he raised his \isor and looked up, Margaret 
saw that it was Henry of Cransfoun. .Safe as in his own castle he 
w.'ilked fearlessly through the hostile courtyard of Branksome 
castle, still as death, silent as the .dlcnce of the grave, stalk¬ 
ing slow, walking slowly but gravely ; qualifies‘warrior. The 
jingling spurs, the harsh, shrill noise of the s])urs. tread, dig¬ 
nified walking, stately, grand-looking, plumed head, head 
with the#iclmet on, the plumes are the feathers on the helmet 
Blessed Mary, an evclamation of surprise when Margaret recog¬ 
nized iTord C'ranstoim in “the stalely wjirrior”. .Such exclamations 
were common in the Roman Catholic days, can it be, Henry 
of Cranstoun her own dear lover. Scott Seems to have been very' 
fond of expressing the climax of a feeling by this sort of interroga¬ 
tion. Cf. J^oh-ltv “Cell it alone ? alone it h'll”. Secure, used 
bere in its literal .sense of free from t are or anxiety. Si\ for sine 
without ; Cimi^ care. Ousenam, or oxnam, the resilk-nce of the 
Cratoiins between Bransnme of Jedburgh, hostile, inimical, of 
the enemy.. 


182-87. .She daretl not spe.ik or sign to him for she knew that 
if he were recogni/ed i( would be all over with him. Not even the 
precious jewel.s of Qiu^en .Mary, nor her own more precious tears, 
could get a day’s res]hte for him but be would be imnu-diately dcs- 
])atcbed. sign, to him.^ one, even a single, page, a man 
so slight as a iiage. His...pay, he vvmild suflfer d«‘alh for his 
rashness, the price, of his rashness in venduing into the 
enemy’s castle. Queen Mary, either Maiv, the unloitimate 
^ Queen of the Scots or her mother, Maiy of ('.iiise,at this time the 
Regent. *buy...day, save his life lor a da\, put off the. dcatlffor 
ever so short a time as a day. 

18^93. Yet it may be said that Lord Cranstoun ran no great 
risk there for the (ioblin page had taught him the spell which 
made him look like an ally of the Scotts, a knight from Hermitage. 
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his hazard, the risk he ran. You may bethink you of, you 
may remember, the spell, by which the (loblin could make one 
thing appear as another. .See iii. 103-1 lo. sly urchin, cunning 
Gqblin. See on iv. 273. This, the spell, impart, teach, 
seem, appear, by g^lamour art, magic. See on iii. 103. A 
knight etc., t.c. an ally of the .Scotts. Hermitage was the pro¬ 
perty of the Dougha.s family. See ii. 382. j 

194-6. Under cover of that spell he passed unchallenged 
through the courtyard though all the vassals were keeping guard 
there, unchallenged...post, without being stopped and re¬ 
quired by the sentries t(j give the watchword. 'I'hey all took him 
as a friendly knight and did not want any sign of recogni* m from 
him. For, in spite of. the vassalage, the va*?' . s keeping 
watch there. 

197-8. Hut no magic and no spell could 1 nd the eye.s 
could impose on, the lo\'ing Margaret, qua.’ .0 disguise, power 
of giving :odd or .strange look to a man. quaint, odd ; Q-. 
azure, b' One is t(‘mptcd to think that the w'ord ought to be 
eagle’, ’ keen. Lovers’ eyes are always keen and .sharp. Comp. 
Scott, le ATaid of Ncidptd/i^^^O lovers’ eyes are sharp to see. 

And lovers’ cars in hearing”. (ir:iirc adds imthing to the sense. 

199-202. She was startled to see Lord Cranstoun ^fhere but 
before fear for his safety and surprise at his sudden and unexpect¬ 
ed appearance there, could overmaster her delight in seeing him, 
the knight was on his knees before her. While...love, .slu* was 
surprised to see Lord Cranstoun there, she was afraid for his safety 
but surprise and fear could not overpower her delight in seeing 
him. She wished that he were not there—yet she was glad that 
he was. When this struggle of feelings w'as going on in her mind. 
Lord Crai^fstoim had gone up to her and knelt before her. strove, 
struggled, both, surprise and fear, master, overpower, love, 
her love or pleasure at seeing him there. 

203-8. I have often wondered what maliciou.s inoliveh could 
have prompted the cunning Page to bring about this interview. 
.Surely he could not have thought of giving the lovers an opportunity 
to meet for love is a heavenly thing and as such no matter of 
delight to a foul Goblin, mused, thought, meditated, purpose 
bad, malicious motive, foul maliciou^ urchin, wicked, cun¬ 
ning Goblin. To bring round, to bring about or cause to 
happen, vile malignant sprite, base, maliciou.s elf. In such, 
in heavenly love or love meetings. They arc by nature contrary v, 
lo'/e is heavenly^ an elf is a mean malicious thing. • 

209-14. I have often thought that his real intention w'as no 
love-meeting between the knight and the lady but just {o make 
their love a source of shame, disgrace and danger to both. Perhaps 
he wanted thereby to compass Ahe death of the knight and the 
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sullyiiijiif of Margaret’s good name as a chaste virgin, eniner 
passion, wrong ardour of love for one .'mother. wroug’h.I, 
brought about, deatll, if he were detected within the castle he 
would surely have been put to a sj)eedy death, gallant knigllt, 
Henry the valiant chief of the Cranstoun family, the gentle 
Ladye bright, is Margaret. 

215-6 'I'hc low-minded (ioblin could not fathom the depth of 
their holy att.achmcnt for each other. The sense is, he had tot.ally 
miscalculated his powers when he thought that he could bring 
disgrace upon people whose hearts were so full of noble and pure 
love, earthly spirit, a (loblin with a mean grovelling nature, 
tell, appreciate, heart, sincerity and depth of their feelings. 

Scoifs remarks on loite. 

True love is heavenly, it is (lod’s greatest blessing to man alone. 
It is not the passion of lust which arises from fancy and dies as 
soon as the fancy is gratified, just as a flame burns up and vanish¬ 
es as soon as the fire is out. It does not spring from .ardent desires 
and cease as soon as the desires cease or are realized. It is a 
secret mysterious .attachment, a lie, as pure as .silver, as dclic.atc 
as silk, which binds mind tt> mind and heart to heart and makes 
two persons one both in body and in soul. 

217^18. Man alone has been blessed by (iod with the faculty 
of love which is pure and heavenly. .See iii. ii. These lines arc 
oft-quoted, as also the following stanza from liyron, 

“Yes, love, indeed is light from heaven, 

A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Alla given, 

'Fo lift from earth our low desire”. 

219-22. Wh.!,! love is not. It is not lust. Lust is wicked, love 
pure. Lust springs from fancy, from violent, amorou^desires, and 
dies as soon as that fancy and those desires are gratified, liul 
not so iQve. Love resides eternally in the human heart. Fan¬ 
tasy’s hot fire, violent i)assion beg^otten of fancy. Lust is here 
likened to ji fire, -the fitime dies as soon as the fire is gone, lust as 
soon as the passion is gr:itificd. "Whose... the wishes of 
of fancy (unlike the sacret attachment of love) fly or perish as soon 
as they are granted or gratified, liveth not, does not spring 
from, flere desire,* violent passions. With...die, it does not 
peri.sh when the passions perish. Comp. .Shakespeare, Venus and 
Adonnis^ 

Love comforteth like sunshine .'ifter rain, 

But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun ; • 

Love’s gentle spring doth fresh remain.; 

Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done ; 

Love surfeits not, Lust like a glutton dies ; 

Love is truth, Ltst full of forged lies. 
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223-6. What love zs. It is i holy attachment, a mysterious tie 
white or pure as silver, tender as silk, binding two hearts in one, 
making two persons one both in mind and body. Read Shelley’s 
Lov^s Philosophy^ 

“Nothinj^ in the world is single, 

All things by a law divine , 

In one another’s being mingle— 

^h y not 1 with thine 

silver, is the type of piiiily ; silk, of delicacy. 

229. The bugles were sounded as an warning of the approach¬ 
ing fight, warning blast, sound giving warning to the clans of 
the fight. 

230. pipe, bag-pii)e. shrill port, harsh note. Pori is a (iaelic 
word meaning ‘a piece of martial music’, aroused, from sleep. 

231-2. The warriors crowded together in haste eager to see the 
deadly combat, deadly strife, fatal combat, trooping, in 
troops or crt>\vds. 

233-4. Their lances were planted thickly round the lists and 
looked like the pines in Ettrick forest blasted by the lightning, and 
so strlpt of their leaves, blasted, hy a flash of lightning. Bt- 
trick wood, Ettrick Korest in Selkirkshire. * 

235. The warriors looked vvislfiilly to Branksomc castle whence 
the combatants were expected to come, threw, cast. 

236. Then the combatants became visible. 

237-8. 'file warriors assembled there spoke boastfully each of 
the knight he most favoured. bandied, exehanged, properly 
‘tossed to and fro like a tennis hall’, a word of boast, proud 
remark. faA^oured, liked. 

239-2. The Ladye was very anxious, because Deloraine lying 
ill and incapable, feud arose between Harden and 'rhirlc?.slane as to 
who should personate Deloraine or ac-t ns his champion or substi¬ 
tute. disputed, much dcbate<l between the i)arlies. of, as to. 
Hskrden, Thirlestane, see on ii. 393-4. 'I'he second Uwixt is 
unnecessary and put in for the sake of metre. 

243-9. They b(‘gan to discuss not without,, indications of mutual 
animosity, the com|)arative nearness of their relationship to the 
Ladye and their respectix e worth and riciine.ss, on the ground that 
the nearest and the richest had the best claim to fight for Deloraine. 
But ^hey h:id not long to quarrel, for it just then hnppe«*ed that 
William of Deloraine, now hale and free from pain, and sheathed 
in a complete suit of armour, himself appeared on the field claiming 
the combat which w'as his due. gan, see on i. 253. reckoif, con¬ 
sider, and compare, kin, proximity of relationship to their chief, 
rent, the amount of rent they paid as a test of their comparativ,; 
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wealth, frowning brow, ang^rjr looks, bent, cast. They 
I ooked angrily at each other, strife, dispute, lo, behold, the 
knight ofDeloraine, see on i. 214. sheathed, enclosed, top 
to toe, head to' foot, craved...due, begged to be allow.ed to 
fight as it was right and proper that he should. 

250. The Lad ye thought that the charm she had used to heal 
Dcloraine’s wounds was successful. See iii. xxiii. (She was mis¬ 
taken for it was not Deloraine at all but Henry of Cranstoun dis¬ 
guised by the (loblin’s “glamour art”). 

251. ' the fierce chiefs, Harden and 'rhirlcstane. 

252-7. When they mo\ed towards the lists the noble Lord Ho¬ 
ward held like a groom, the reins of the ladye’s horse ; he rode un¬ 
armed by her side and conversed politely with her on the famous 
military irxploits of i)ld times, for, towards, to arrive at. sought, 
came out (from liranksome) on. silken rein, reins of the horsc 
inadc of silk. courteous phrase, ])olite language, feats of 
arms, military exploits, brave deeds, of old, of olden times. 

258-67 'I'liese lines describe the dress and accoutrement of Lord 
Howard. His dress was rich ; his frilled collar fell over his close- 
fitting waist-coat made of buffalo-skin linorl with .satin and cut 
lengthwi.se so as to show the satinlining ; his boots were of a dull, 
>ellow^h-brown colour; his spurs were of gold; his cloak was 
made of thick furs brought from Poland and gcner.'diy worn by the 
Russians and Poles ; his breeches were ornamented with silver 
threads ; his sword of the excellent workmanship of llilhou, the 
sharpness of which had often been felt by the border raiders, hang 
from u broad and studded l)elt around his w'aist w'hich gave him 
his name among the lx>rcler pca.santry as the ‘Pelted Will Howard’, 
garb, dress. Flemish ruff, plaited collar, cjilled ‘Flemish’ either 
because it was actually made in Flanders or becaiis% siu li collars 
having been a speciality (»f Flemish woollen and cloth manufac¬ 
turers, were called after them. Fell, hang’ looselj'. doubled, a 
sort of c*losc-ntting^ inner garment like a wai.st-coat so named pro- 
bahl) froi 7 i the fact that it was w'addod, lined or dovNcti for protec¬ 
tion and defence, bufif, a material so thick as often to resist a 
blow from a swMu d : it was made, from the skin of See on 

iv. 320. slashed and lined, /.»■. lined with satin \\x\Ci slashedm 
cut lengthwise so as tt) show the lining within, slashes, are cuts 
or slits. Tawny, of a dull yellowish-hrown colour, J.it. looking 
like things ‘tanned’. gold, as a knight he wore o<dden spurs. 
Poland fur, thick furs worn by the Russians and the Poles as pro¬ 
tection ^rom their hitter w'inter. hose, breeches, trunk-hose leg- 
coverings. twined, braided w’ith silver threads. Bilboa blade, 
sword made at Pilboa or Pilbao, a towm in Sp.ain noted, for its steel 
man»factures. In old Engli.sh bilbo^hy il.selfis used for a sword, 
R.G.^ Merry ff-'m’.r, iii. 5., “Like a good ; .Scott, Woodstock^ 
iii, “My tough old knight and ycRi Avere at draAvn bilbd\ See on i. 
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39. by Marchinen felt, the sharpness of which hud often been 
experienced by the borderers as the sword had been frequently 
used by Lord Howard as one of the Wardens of the March, stud¬ 
ded, set with knobs of brass or steel, rude phrase, common par¬ 
lance. still, always, called Belted Will, gave this name to 
noble Howard. 

269. palfrey, a lady’s small riding-horse. Sec iv. 263. » 

270. The foot-cloth of the palfrey fell on the ground. The. 
Joot-clothy also called sumpter-clolh, is along iincly decorated cover¬ 
ing for a horse, the housings of a riding-horse, 

271-3. Her wimple and veil were white, and a pale chaplet of 
whitest Hjses bound her loose locks, wimple, veil ; the 
as distinguished from the 7v//, was a covering for the back of the 
head, and hanging some length tlown. It is now worn by nuns, 
loose locks, flowing hairs, chaplet, wreath, garland, bound, 
entwined. , 

274-77.- Loi'd Angus walked by her side and in courteous lan¬ 
guage tried to cheer her. Without his aid she could hardly have 
managed her palfrey well, lordly Angus, chief of the Douglas 
family, courtesy, courteous language d- to cheer, it 

indicates that she was still 0})pressed with anxiety ^see 1 . 1^2;. In 
fact her anxiety had all the more increased because it i'l preiiy cer¬ 
tain that Lord Cranstoun had already told her that he would “fight 
for Delorainc”. This was her “cause of terror all uiiguefiiscd”. 
Had strove, wiiuld have tried, guide, control, broidered, 
embroidered, wrought with silk and silver threads. 

278-83. Lord .\ngus mistakenly thought that she shuddered 
at the sight of the warriors bent on a bloody and mortal combat. 
None knew the real cause of terror which oppressed her gentle 
heart when she and her mother sat together on chairs drapi)ed with 
crimson as honoured spectators of the duel and as ornaniems to 
the Held, shuddredl, trembled, with fear (hence shi- l ould not 
hold the reins well), mortal, fatal. .As a delicate lady' her tine 
susceptibilities were wounded at the sight, cause etc., see above, 
all, by all. fluttering in, oppressing, placed, seated, the 
barriers, the lists, the enclosures, graced, adorned, honoured. 

284. Prize of the fleld, reward of the victor. The agree¬ 
ment was that if Deloraine won, the boy would be restored ; if 
Musgrave conquered, he would be carried to ICngland and made a 
page of Edward VI. 'I’he boy was new brought out by an English 
knight. vie'W is a noun here, and not a verb. He was brought 
out to other men’s view and not to 7 >iew the fight himself. 

286-7. He so wished to sec the fight that he was not at all sorry 
for his present condition, rued, regretted, plight, wrQtchecI 
condition, longed, eargerly wished. He was a chip of the old 
block. 
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288-93. The Earls of Home and Dacre rode grandly within the 
enclosure carrying in their hands steel batons as emblems of their 
office as managers of the combat. They carefully gave each com¬ 
batant a similar position with regard to any advantage derb'able 
from wind and sun. knightly, (i) befitting knights, (2) charac¬ 
teristic of knights. High, lofty, leading st^h, batons, the 
emblems of authority, wield, carry, marshals...field, officers 
appointed to manage and regulate the combats, mortal field, 
fatal combats, each knight, Musgrave and Dcloraino. their 
care assigned, /.c. they with care or carefully gave. Like van¬ 
tage, similar [M<sition of advantage. 1’hcy saw that none of the 
combants had any pec uliar advantage in respect of the sun and 
wind' thus if either had the sun and the wind behin<1 him, he 
would be at an advantage \n ctnnparison with the other who had 
them before him. 

294-99. Then in the names of the king of England, the Queen 
of Scotland ;in<l the Wardens, the heralds proclaimed that if any 
on the field gave aid to cither of the combatants by evem .so much 
as a word, look or gesture, he. would Jo so at the cost of his life, he 
would forfeit life therefor, hoarse, i.e. cried themselves hoarse in 
loudly proclaiming, king of England, queen of Scoil.ind. war¬ 
dens, sec on i. ^9. lasts, lasted, while, as long as. sign, 
gcslurt^^ word, of encouragement or ai)plaii.se. aflbrd Aid, 
give Ijelp. champion, combatant, on...life, the j)onalty for 
'ioing so being that he would finfeil his life, peril, [)enalty. 

300. There was total silence «)n the fi(‘ld. breath, word. 

301. the alternate Heralds, ue. the English and the Scot¬ 
tish heralds by turns, one after another, alternately. 

302. staudeth, stands, is present. He says this pointing to 

M iisgraN'e. ^ 

303. Me is a good, true, free-horn knight. The last qualifica¬ 
tion was neces.sary. Deloraine was not bound to take up a challenge 
unless it came from one of an equal rank with himself. ‘Freely 
born’ is Scott’s unscrupulous attempt to suit his metre, the more 
common and correct expression being free-born. 

304-5. I le standsJiere demanding reparation from Deloraine 
for foul, scornful, and malicious injury. Amends, satisfaction, 
crave, dtunand. despiteous, cruel, pitiless. The word, now 
obsolete, oc<*urs in Shakespeare, “Turning despitcou.s tortures out 
door”, scathe, harm, injury, scathe and scorn, may be a 
hendiaays. • 

3^-9. He charges Deloraine as a traitor according to the 
Mor^r laws and he is prepared, (jod and the justice of his cause 
helping him, to make good the charge by a bloody combat with 
him. traitor false, a false traitor. See iv. 409. by, according 
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to. This, this charge or accusation. TnA intg-i- n ^ prove. So 
help him etc., t.e. ‘if he speaks the truth, to the extent he does so 
may God and the justice of his cause help him’—‘i/ he does not 
speak the truth, may God abandon him and he perish’. 

311, of noble strsiin, of good birth, honourable de.scent. 

312-3. He asserts that since he was a knight, he had nevpr 
been a traitoj—thn disgrace and infamv of being one had never 
tarnished his pure, unsullied coal of ann.s.' stain, sfiot, disgrace, 
soiled his coat, sullied his coat of arms, /.c. tarnished' his^^good 
name as a knight. ’ 


ue, 
most 


314-6. lie says too that he IS prepared, (iod helping him, to 
prove by inortaiK wounding Musgra\e that he wa. a liar bringing 
a false charge ..gainn him. abjve, in heaven, on IvIasjjcaWs 
body, • b\ inih. ling inoiiai wounds on him this was a tC'it that 
the victor was in the riglii. The se.'a-t inward conscioi.^ne-,s ol 
the man b.inging a false ti.. usatum, avms siiiipo-^ed to p ii'.iiv^e iiini 
and weaken him m ihe hour of eomlj it. He lios e|r.. In ihe d.ivs ol 
duels, tlKT(‘were four tlegIee^ of giving the he -(i) thou liosti (2) 
thou liesi ia thy throat, thou lie^L m thy throat hke a n'g 
anti (4' inf)U host in th)' ihio.it like a rogue .is lliou an. me 
foully, like ;i rogue. 

31 ii. "Nt.iy I xO 1 g*\'c icioi \ l<) lh.‘ man whi).se c iiis'j w .^.jiist. 

3i(}-24. Then how loudly rang tie* C'diooi .m th;* i’oviot *\h(-:n 
the bugle ami the lririij).;t g ive the .i'it il ^'or t!ie atla. k, and in 
the middle')< the enclooirc', the ('o nhalants, wdih tlielr shields 
rtiised higli, with -I.mv, faunou^ >ie!*^. with witehrul c n-s,. idoserl in 
a de.ullv struggle ! ba^le SOatli e' \. the .o in 1 of ihe bugle 
and the (dangiiig of the lru.!i,)"t Lot looso, s -i a Minsi earh 
other, gav'' lh-‘ sig.ia! f.- tlie !i4hi. mafti.il, bold, wirhki;. mid 
list, miil.lle 6 ]' |Iie enelosiire. poioo-.l high, r.osed ido'l, bd i.v cd 
on the arm. measured, c.aulions. wary, eaiehii. \ ieilamlywalch- 
ing each other’s mo\omc'nls. close. i;r:jpple, cngagi‘iKoidto-h.iml. 

^2t;-'0. .-Xtld'cssing (he Duchess of MonnivUifh and her bowei- 
maid-uis to wh vn he w is suigoie his /th * iniuslrel savs tliaf it 
would no' pro.v for hb;i 1 . dd .f.. >0 du' horrors of th*' mortal 
('omba' before ihlli'ie' iad'"-. -buo’ tli<' h'dmet lan.; und,‘r the 
Idow.s of Ihe a'c-, ;ind how Mood Domed fo-ih .h-om mrinv a wound 
in tliat dev.vr.-ile struggde h'-lweeii warrior-'so fi'-r. e and '.tardy 
Ill would it suit, ii w’ouhi dl b''C'ime. Your g’.'^utls ear, /.e. 
(he ear of ladii's so deiif'ate-h'-irted is you are. Fi;:. Mutoiivniy. 
lovely listeners, beaulifu! hearpi-', of my song to the a^j^e, />. 
in reponse to, under tin- blows of the axe. helms, hehueis, des¬ 
perate, and long, furious and longr-continucd. either, more 
correctly ‘each’. Read ‘was’ after ‘warrior’. * <1 

331-37- The minstrel .says that,'f instcxad of delicate ladies he 
had .sturdy knights for his audience, he might j^ive a graphic pic- 
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ture of the combat between Musgravc and Dcloraine. h'or he had 
■u personal knowledge of war. lie had lieen on the batlle-tield ; 
had seen the flashes of fire from t annoiis anil muskets : had seen 
the bayonet and the broadsword clash with each other ; had seen 
the gallant chargers running at full career through bloodshed* and 
carnage ; and when men had been sl.iggering backwards and for- 
warils, had di.sdainfully refused to retreat eithei for tisir of death or 
love oflife. But...knight, /.c. were each li-tener a knigiit instead 
ofbiing a lad>. wars lightning, fl.ishi's rroi.i guns, olay- 
moro, a il'ghl.iM'l oroadswold ; G It might b • ih.il the minstrel 
was present m the baLtle of Killii'cianka' w.i'-e Ins miiy .vin f<*Il 
(iv. T-ii.)—h(! might there have seen the 11 1 .jiila.iders wiiJi iheir 
c!aymo:es ail.icki'ig ilu.' r.nglish armed v.illi and bay»iiets. 

the red blood, /.e. a di-lnge <U' pool i)!iiod on the !)aalc held, 
diishi-lg, nmii’.ng willi git.it sj)eed ch.iig .ig i!ie.-nem\. the 
reeling strife, the ( lowd O: men ->\\a> mg 10 ae.d !.»> or nnwmg 
b.'K kwMt\)s .ind to, v\,lids, tlie . lOwd oi llie .-ja |>u'o s .ii.-.i 
Ijiiered, soortied to yield a step, de.diiind 10 w.-i ir or 
i< treat evin i)x du U iui'h oi .i ''lioii -xti'p. for death oi* life, 
/.c. eiihei I'or iVa.r of death or to sa\i m\ life. 


33 'S-4v;. The < otnh.'ii .s over, a '.it.i! 11'iw lue. ^l' Ll^'lx dow n 
Musgravc on the lieUl. lie sfives (n ris*- .“a .ill m v.nn, lie '.iiall 
iicici Hke again ho \i his "lowK iu-.i.' );•• gasp- fj. hlV ,.,ine 

tVi-ndly hand away "he v.an.l m n gei m,',ke him 

let'l moie ea3)’ out tins also I,’,n i.im nn'htie. .m lili,) nvw. 

Tlie !''nai is sc.ai I'lir m 'ni If to coi.n n. ’.i i'" * -"i i 1 .!!< . " all 
all his s I'n on li.ii,, .eid to hi i \ i- imn. <i:ic. m.i' ■ his < on; ■ to in ,0 en 
smootit anfl im-jv Tis dsalie, taml 1.!vm, I.i'i e s. - i !.. 
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and (2) the m- lal iif v^hicli the ( i isox vv.is i.iiale /<//, v/ie//i i. ‘ha- 
<m J g’iVv efc, .■ a. g-. ( hrn l oom I-.p ha i;!e. m.'tke 

it ea -y for h;(n i > gasp o. bu-adf Incd 0 mkmg o Y the 
oljstrudinns o', the visor aiui ili:. gorget. bxJOliioss, c.npiolittible, 
us I ss. \. .S. z'f"', ^"oiit. .\o. Ijclo i.’im’ot i-ioltaig, his life. 
Let tile l*'rsir tome and jnepare lem fi.r lictiven. expire-. <lic 
(with a’l his sins on liim. and thus lost' ih* < hanei i,‘ g.ij.ig to 
heaven), guilt, sins, moiai siain.s. shriven, absolved. 'I'o 
‘shrive’man i.s in the Koman Catholic < hun h to make :L»man 
confc.ss his sins and give him. absolution or \ a don. smooth Viir 
path^ iTicake it possible for him to go. 

350-1. sped, came, naked, bare, dyed with red, coloured 
red he having to wade through p^ols of blood. 
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353'5' to the shouts of triumph that rent 

the skies —lie raised the dying man on his arms, unmindftll of, 
with no heed to. the shouts on high, i.e. that rose into the 
sky, i.c. loud shouts, hailed, applauded, conqueror, Deloraine. 

356-67. The venerable old Friar kneels in prayer over the 
dying Musgrave ; he holds the holy cross on high before his eyes ; 
he listens anxiously to whatever sins he confesses in a faint, in¬ 
articulate voice ; he holds him up from the bloody field ; and as 
ong as Musgrave’s body and soul are not actually severed, pours 
spiritual consolation and faith in (iod on his heart. But now this is 
all in vain. His prayers are not heetled for Musgrave’s death- 
pangs are over and he is gone for ever, waved, streamed in the 
air. his, the Friar’s, not Musgrave’s. silver, while. He was a 
veneralile old man. O’er him, i.c. fiver the dying Musgrave. 
still, ever, the crucifix, the holy cro.ss with a figure of Christ on 
it, the emblem of salvation, “the sign of the Redeemer’s grace 
divine.” He holds on high, he holds up. darkening, growing 
dim and dull in death, still,...ear, Iiend anxiously to hear. 
fhJtering penitence, faintly and indistinctly spoken confession 
of sins, props, holds uji. bloody sot, ground deluged with 
blood, soul and body part, Mu.sgrave is dying. Pours on 
his heart, suggests to him. ghostly comfort, spiritual solace, 
hope of Cod’s pardon and mercy. ‘Chostly’ in thi.*. sen.se Js anti¬ 
quated but occurs frecjiiently in Shakespeare and the older writers, 
bids, ask.s. trust, have faith, unheard, because MiisgraVe is 
dead, death-pangs, death-struggles. 

369. Thinking of the doleful spectacle of dying jMusgrave 
before him. 

37a The victor stands silently. 

371-3. H,; did not take off his helmet; he took no notice of 
the shouts of triumph raised by his friends, nor felt their hands in 
his as they came forward to congralutate and compliment him. 
Of course he did this with a view to keep his identity'still con¬ 
cealed. beaver, helmet, or rather the mouthpiece fjf it through 
which the wearer drank ; G. unclasp, unfasten, gratulating, 
applauding, congratulating, the grasp of hands, of friends 
who shook hands with him by way of complimenting him. 

374-83. The combat v\ as hardly over wheVi the .Scottish troops 
were suddenly seized with a wild astonishment not unmixed with 
fear. For they saw a half-naked ghostly man running down from 
the castle, crossing over the fences at a bound, and looking around 
him v?ilh wild and woe-begone eyes as though he was gidily and 
writhing with pain. They looked at the figure with dismay, made 
way for it to pass on and ^ all upon the ground knew that it was 
William of Deloraine. wild surprise, awe-struck astonishment. 
Mingled, mixed, together, seeining terror, an appearance or 
expression of great fear, the thronged array, the crowds of 
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iiien (standiii}* round the. enclosure), panic, frightful. Here an 
ndjcciive, but generally a noun, meaning extreme fear. The word 
is from I*an^ the (Ircek rural deity, who was supposed to inspire 
>ui’h fears, gave open way To, made nxjin for, gave way and 
made an opening or passage foi. bound, leap, haggard, pale 
and worn ; G. As aizzy, as f/tough he /c/Z^iddy and w'as in 
j'Ll in. all upon, all tv ho tvere upon. tHe aim^ ground, 
‘armed’ is properly an epithet transferred from the men to the 
ground. The sense is, ‘all armed men upon the ground.’ Read 
‘it was’ after ‘knciv.’ 

387. Each marshal ( 1 . 291) leapt dowm from his horse upon the 
ground—in dismay. 

388. they cried, probably they came to the armed victor and 
laid their hands on him. 

390. His helmet with the plumes or feathers on was soon taken 
off from his face revealing his identity and showing that he was 
I Icnr^' of Cranstoun. 

391-2. These words are spoken by Lord Cranstoun. this 
fair prize, this is intentionally ambiguous. Cranstoun had fought 
not only for (i) the fair boy but also for (i) the fair Margaret. 
I’erhapsjpe meant both. Perhaps he ])ointed to the boy but looked 
significantly at the lady. 

394.“ she, the mother, the Ladye of I. 393. 

395 - . pressed, by way of embrace. 

396- 7. For though she kept up an Apjjearance of valiant un¬ 
concern, she was really anxious for the result of the battle. At 
every blow' received by Deloraine her heart throbbed painfully— 
she apjnehehded lluit his strength might fail him and 4'^r son be 
lost for ever, under, inspiii* of. dauntless show, appearance 
of courage and composure, throbbed, beat anxious))’. 

398-9. .^hc was anxious for Dcioraine but when she found that 
it was not Deloraine but Cranstoun^ her old family pride arose in 
her, and she did not condescend to receive him avcII when he knelt 
lieforc her. deigned, was pleased, greet, i e. to greet. 

400-6. It docs not please mo, it is not necc.ssary for me to 
say what intercessions were made by Douglas, Honx and the gene¬ 
rous Ihiward, and h<i\v all the Scott clan unanimously prayed that 
the ladyc would give up and forget the old tjuarn*! and consent to 
^hc marriage of Cranstoun and Margaret. Me lists not, I df> 
not wish tft say. words, .earnest entreaties (by J^ouglas and others 
that the ladye W'ould give her daughter to Cranstoun). For Ho- ' 
ward ^tc., this is nof an idle c|iiaiification. The sense is, Douglas 
and Home as Scottish chieftains might pray that two such powerful 
families as the Scotts and the Cransibuns should be united thus add¬ 
ing to the strength of the nation, but for Howard to-have joined in 
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the prayer, shows that he had a generous nature, tlie dan, the 
Scotts.' the feuds, the old quarrel, forego, give up, abandon, 
to bless the nuptial hour, to ^rec to celebrate the nuptials, 
consent to the marriage. Teviot*s Flow'er, Margaret. See on 
1. t6o. 

• • 

407-13. ^ The- Ladye looked to the river and the mountaiif and 
recalled to mind the prophecy of the spirits ; and then-said that 
It was not the earnest intcrebssion of the men that had overcome 
her but a mysterious, uncontrollable fate. She added thkt the stars 
might now be benign to Her for her pride was vanquished, she had 
forgiven the old feud, and allowed Margaret to love freely and wed 
the man she loved, she looked etc., recalls the conversation 
between the mountain-spirit and the river-spirit in Canto I. It is 
these spirits had predicted that* till pride was quelled and love was 
free the stars would shower no kind influence on Hranksome. 
stem and still, solemn and awful, proud and solemn. Nor you, 
not the lords Douglas, Home and Howard and others who had in¬ 
terceded for Cranstciun. Fate, an uncontrollable, overmastering, 
supernatural agency or destiny vanquished, overcome, influ¬ 
ence etc., see on i. 177-9. Her pride was at last subdued and 
Margaret and Cranstoun were free to love each other. 

415. Margaret could hardly stand the awful solivnnity of 
the scene. What w'ith the anxiety that had so long oppressed 
her and what with the sudden joy of the moment, she was' breath¬ 
less, trembling with emotions, might,* could. 

416. she, the mother. She placed her daughter’s hand in 
Cranstoun’s. 

417-22. The ladye made over the hand of her daughter to Lord 
Cranstoifci with these words : ‘As I sh.'dl always be true to thee 
and thy family, be thou the same to me and my relatives. This 
holy tie of marriage shall be the Ijond of alliance and friendship 
between your clan and mine. To-day your nuptials Ivill be solem¬ 
nized, and I invite all these noble lords to grace the ceremony by their 
honoured presence’, thiue, thy family, cl^p of love, tie of 
attachment, bond, bond of amity, tie of friendship, our, bet¬ 
ween your family and mine, betrothing day, day of betrothal. 
‘Betrothal’ is from troth or truth which’ was plighted or sworn by 
two lovers tow’ards each other, grace, adorn, honour, com¬ 
pany, presence. 

The story is now practically ended but the magic book and th** 
Goblin Page have remained unaccounted for. Hence the sequel. 

423. All, Jusf. listed, enclosed, where the cornet took place. 

424. She learned much of the story, she, the Ladye. gain, 
learn from Cranstoun. 

425-34. The ladye learned from Cranstoun how he bad fought 
with and wounded Deloraine; how his Goblin Page had taken the 
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magic book frOm the knight; how that morning lord Cranstoun 
had passed through the castle unnoticed by virtue of a magic spell-; 
how d,ressGd in Sir William’s armour stolen from him by the wily 
page when Sir William was asleep, tfu'd Cranstoun fought for the 
knight, i' ^ said all these but till after the betrothal he spoke mot 
ofliissci. • irfterviews with Margaret. fOTlgrht etc., .see iii. of, 
t.c. she M..I gain or learn of. Page, the (h i>lin. thfe book, the 
magic wounded knight, Deloraine. he, the (h>h1in. 

See iii. he, Cranstoun. gramarye, magic. See on iii. 140. 
dight, dressed, clad ; G-. tooli^ on nim, undertook, half hist 
tale, the story of his interview ^v 1 th Margaret, unsaid, untold, 
lingered, waited, joined the maid, married Margaret. 

435-0. 'I'he lad ye would not ,shc»\v that she possessed the magic 
art by making any public exhibition of it. mystic, secret, in 
view of day, in broad daylight, openly, in the presence of all. 

437-<}0. But she rcsolv* d to make use of it in secret, and before 
midnight to punish the Collin, recover the b'/'k from him, and 
restore it to Mirhaers gra\e. well she bl:<L<Light, she firmly 
resolved, ere, before, to tame the pncl^ of, to humiliate, 
punish, strange, obscene, Coblin. save, recover, foul, im¬ 
pure. Michael’s grave, see ii. xv. and .\xi. 'Fhe book belonged 
to Michael Scott ; it had been dug at the ladyc’s bidding out of 
his grave in Melrose Abbey, where it was interred with him, and it 
was aghin to be buried back. 

441-7, There is no need to describe each word of love that 
])assed bcl^vecn Margaret and Cranstoun, how Margaret spoke of 
all her woes before the betrothal, how her l)osom throbbed with 
anxiety when Mu.sgravc and Cranstoun fought, and how all anxiety 
was now drowned in joy in their blis. ’ A wedlock. I ne^l not des- 
tu'ibe these things, says the minstrel, for, dear maidens, the time 
will qome when you yourself will know r.l’ ‘he sweets and bitters of 
love. Needs not, it i.s not necessar\. telh descrilie. former, 
before the bctrotlial. fell a.nd rose, beat high (with anxiety), was 
elated and dejire.ssed according, as Cranstoun struck, bandied, 
exchanged. See on 1 . 217. fair maids, the mim'trel addresses 
the bower-maidens of the Duchess of Monmouth, one day, 
when you yourself love pass through all the vicissitudes of it. 
well, personally, in your own person.- 

448-53. Some chance had wakened WITliam of Deloraine from 
his death-like trance, and had taught him that another clad in his 
^armour vjjps fighting Musgrave under his name, death-like 
tjranoe, a state or fit of unconsciousness^ resembling ‘ di. list- 
'ed, enclosed.^ in, clad in. axe did wield, fought the axe, 
handled the axe. 

454-7. Hence he ran unarmed jji^nd almost naked to the field 
where his wild and haggard look had terrified the assembled clans 
who had taken him for a ghost and not a man of flesh and blood. 
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secured^ frightened, api)alled. held, took, fleeting wraith- 
passing ghost, shadowy spirit. A ‘ivnniff »s an apparition having 
the .appearance of a man just dead or dying ; hence “the spectral 
apparition of a living person”. 'I’ennyson describes it in Demett'r 
anti Persephone^ • ^ 

“Last, as the likeness of a dying man, 

‘Without his knowledge, flits from him to warn 

A far-off friendship that he comes no more”. 

a man of blood and breath, a living man. The more common 
phrasi. is ‘a man of flesh and blood’. 

458-63. Sir William had little cause to love lord Cranstoun but 
when lic\saw liow matters liad ended he greeted him heartily, lie 
would not revive the memory of old feuds for though often rude 
and uncivil he had no touch of malice in his nature, this Iiew 
ally, or friend Cranstoun, newly by his marriage allied to tlu* 
Scotts. what hap had proved, "hat had happened, how ihc 
fortune of the combat had brought about an alliance, right 
heartilie, very cordially or warmly, waken, revive 1 the me¬ 
mory of.) old debate, }jast feuils. ‘Debate’ is now restricted tt> 
<dnversatit)n. void, destitute, devoid, rancorous hate, ma- 
li( 0, intense spite, rude, rougli. scant of courtesj, uncivil, 
not very polite. 

464-S. He ncvei shed ’olood in ranis exce])t when he vfas held 
at bay by armed men or when lighting against the mortal enemies 
ot Ins clan. He never bi>rc any grudge for any hard stroke receiveil 
in a fair tight from a valiant enemy, split, shed. bUt seldom 
almost never, men at arms, armed opponents, withstood, 
4>pposcd hisn. meet, proper, lining. IJoih nature and the I'ajuh i- 
customs, ^iermitted combjits against the deadly foes of a clan to be 
to death, for, in prosecution of. deadly feud, a quarrel to the 
death or involving death on both parties, bore gru^f^e again st 
.1 gallant foe. stalwart blow, sturdy stroke (received from hirnj.v 
fair, impartial, when none of the parties had any undue advantage. 

469-74. The strange mixture of generosity and sternness in his 
character was evident even now when he looked down on the 
dead Musgravc. (irief and anger n ere visible on his face—grief for 
the death of a gallant foe aiul anger betokening his stern resolution. 
While thus he sorrowfully bent over Musgrave, he pronounced the 
following panegyric on him. 'twas Seen, namely, the strange 
admixture of opposite qualities in his character, or simply tlK 
absence of all rancour or pitilessness frpm his chaiacltfl'. grief... 
brbw, his brow showed his rough and rugged natuie but there was 
a shadow of tender grief on it. half disguised with a ft*own, 
grief itself was again strangely mixed u|» with some indignation, 
disguisd, concealed, sorrow bent his head, i.e. in sorrow he 
•bent his hrncl over dead Musgravc. foemg,n, Musgravc. epi- 
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iiaph, eulogy, praise. Properly, it is the inscription on a tomb. 
As all such inscriptions are laudatory, the word may be used as 
here to mean laudation, sperch of praise. 

475-82. _ Sir William sav-s “Richard Musgrave, tJiou art now 
<lead. Living, we were mortal foes. For if 1 slew thy brother, 
thou didst me a world of injury, for not only didst thou slay my 
Sister’s son but it was through thy instrumentality that I was shut 
up for three long months in Lord Howard’s castle until I was ran¬ 
somed for a thousand marks”, ween, think, deadly, mortal, 
slew etc., see iv. 413. a sister’s son to me, i.e. one related lo 
to me as a sister’s son. And when, read. And moreover when, 
lay, as a prisoner. Naworth castle, i.e. Lord Howard’s Ca.stle 
near Carlisle. See i. 51. long months three, three painfully 
long months, ransomed, I was restored to liberty, for, by pay¬ 
ment of, in consideration of. mark, the name of a coin valuing 
differently in different countries. “The English mark was worth 
13X 4//; the Scotch mark was is, \%d\ the present German mark 
Is worth i.v”. The singular in such expressions is idiomatic. Cf. 
“Nine fathom deep” (Ancient Mariner). Milton has “ten thou¬ 
sand fathom deep”, long of thee, all along of thee, because of 
dice, through thy agency. 

483. tried, fought again. 

485. • No mortal man, no man on earth, a heavenly angel 
might, divide, separate from each other. 

48(f. did die, w'ere killed. 

487. rest thee God, may (Jod give rest or peace to thy soul. 
'I'his shows that Sir William never “bore any grudge”, had no “ran- 
<'orous hat^’ in him—that he was altogether a generous foe. 

488. a noble foe, a more valiant and more generous enemy, 

489-91-. In all these northern countries where m(»i are ever 
ready to mount and ride away on predatory excursions, Musgrave 
was the b^st and bravest of those who chased the plunderers. Sir 
Wil liam was probably thinking of one of his own raids into England. 
Whose word is, whose motto or watch-word, i.e. who are always 
ready w'ith. snaffle, is a bridle [)assing over the horse’s nose, i.e. 
a nose-piece. The line means ‘who are always ready with the 
bridle, spur and spear’, i.e. ‘always ready to mount and make sud¬ 
den raids’. Scott sa)% that he took this from Drayton’s topogni- 
phical poem called Poiyoibion, 

“The lands that over Ouse to 13 erwick forth do bear, 

Have for their blazon luid the snaffle^ spur and .spea^. 

best, foremost, most valiant or dauntless, to follow gear* lo 
chase the plunderers, pursue the raiders, gear, booty, plunder ; G. 

49^-5. Deloraine recalls with pleasure how skilfully Musgrave 
.would manage the chase so as to ai^tort admiration even from the 
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pui'iuicd. He says that as tliey lookeif behind on one of thosje pre-- 
datory excursions to see how they were being chased, it was 
pleasure to them how dexterously Musgrave managed it, cheered 
and urged the blood-hounds, and roused the courage of his party 
with the stiri.’ng, martial notes of the bugle, as, on a marauding 
expedition when we were chased, couldst wind the chaser 
follow or track the pursued. Chase is that which is {'ursited, here 
I)elorainc and his party, wind, follow along their winding or 
('ireuitous wa)-. The pursued to avoid the pursuers wovld wind, 
about “by wily turns ’ (i. 219). bloodhonnd, see on i. 4.1. lUood- 
liounrls were emftloyed to track the raiders, ronse the fray, stir 
up the spirits of his men. 

49 ^- 7 - • 1 would part with all my lands if such a gallant foe i\s 
Musgrave rould come back to life, were, if it were possible for 
him to be. 

499 * boWiling, hastening. See on iii. 392. * 

501. bloody, marked with blood->lains. 

502-3. Konr men at a time carried the dead body of Musgrax e 
oil lances ranged horizontally acniss (heir shoulders, levelled 
lanc^;<i, (he lances, the tall spears, either placed horizontally acro.ss 
the shoulders or held by the bands lower riown, four and four, 
four men at a lime, burden, corpse. 

504-9, These lines describe the funeral p-ocession. Before the 
dead body walked the mimslrels singing iv.:mtivo dirges ;'behind 
four priests dressed in black, .sang fimer/il hymns invoking God’s 
peace, on the departed ; around rode tlv horsemen slowly and 
the spearmen walked with their spears reversed and trailed along 
tlu; ground in sign of mourning. Before, moving in front, at 
times, by fits, f.e. the wail rising and dying as the wind blew, 
upon th# gale, blown by the wind, plaintive wail, mournful 
strain, sable stole, black garment. 'I’l • sfo/e was a priest’s 
upper garmenh generally a long loose robe tailing to tl\e feet. re¬ 
quiem, funi‘ral hymns praying for rest to the dead. It is so 
tallied from the first word of a Latin prayer, “re.st eternal give to 
tlu;m, O Lord”, trailing pikes, as a sign of mourning, the tall 
.spears are held in a particular position with the right hand grasp¬ 
ing the middle, the head bent forward and tin; butt-end almost 
touching the ground, trailing, dragging »or dragged along ‘the 
ground, pikes, spetirs. 

510. thus, in this way. bore, carried. 

,511. Leven, a small river in Cumberland. ^ ^ 

512. Holme Coltrame', in North Cumberland on the Solway 
Fifth. Probably‘it was the burying-place of the Miisgraves See 
the next line where we are told that he was laid in his father’s 
giiav^ nave, properly the bodij of a church excluding the aisles. 
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From Lat. navis^ a ship. *Skeat remarks that; the simiiitudc was 
once common by which the church of Christ was likenfed to a ship. 

5i4ff. This.is the Epilogue. 

,514-23. The song was over but the harp continued a mournful 
tune in imitation of the solemn music played as an accompaniment 
to the funeral procession as it moved on to the grave of Musjgraxc* 
These lines Admirably describe the course (»f the procession as it 
crossed mountain and valley, then entered the churclf, and finally 
slopped at the grave where the burial took place amid tbe solemn, 
strains of the full choir ; they bring the whole picture vividly before 
the reader ;.lhy make the fair listcnons actually sec the procession 
before their eyes. The music seems to come from far and near ac-. 
cording as the procession moves forward ; at times it falls loudly 
upon the ear indicating that it inox es up some mountain-side where 
it is distinctly xisible and there is no obstruction to intercept the 
note at times .again it sounds faintly as the party is supposed to' 
be lost in some deep valley (wbence thC funeral music could come 
only inaudibly). 'I he music is now of the dirge of the minstrels, 
and now of the s.'id hymn of the priests, and, finally, as the dead 
body is lowered into the grave, it bursts out in one loud strain 
indicative of the solemn notes of the full choir singing the funeral 
service'when the body disappeared from the earth. 

514-^ Though the song was silent, the wild music of the harp 
prolongs the mimic march of death, wild, romantic, mimic 
■ march of death, notes in imitation of the death-march or solemn 
.music played .'it the funeral, prolong*, continue, 

516-9. These four .lines must be read together. The music (of 
the harp) M’as now loud- (meets the ear) and now soft (eludes it)—as 
indicating that it came from near or far away, as also showing by 
the hud notes that the procession was moving up somcj^mountain- 
side with nothing to obstruct the §ound ; and by the sojr notes that 
■it was lost in some deep valley wheiire the music could come only 
faintly. a>)iear, a poetical compound occuring in Ancient Mari¬ 
ner^ “It did not come aneav”. The idea occurs also in Words¬ 
worth’s To The Cuckoo^ “At once far off and near”, meets the ear^ 
sounds loudly, eludes the ear, sounds faintly, eludes, escape, 
sweep, pass rapidly over. * 

520. The music noxf seems to be that of the plaintive dirge of 
the minstrels. See 1 . 505. 

y 521. And now it comes borne mournfully upon the air like the 
^sad hym^of the priests. See 1 . 507. loads, conies heavily upon. 

522-^3. And finally it was a solemn-outburst in imitation of fhe 
full music of an entire choir or band of singers singing service aloud' 
as‘the body was lowered into the grave, choir, lit. a band of sing¬ 
ers ; but here the full harmony, choral stave, combined, solemn 
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music, stave, verse. “The same word as staffs with varying 
spelling”. 

524-9. When the minstrel had some rest, the Duchess of. Mon¬ 
mouth and her bower-maidens enquired why he, who was such an 
excellent musician, wandered homelessly and uniewardcd on a 
barren, churlish country when his labours could have been more 
lilierally rewarded in England. (This gives him an opportunity of 
launching fo^th in a magnificent outburst of patriotic verse with which 
the next Canto begins), they, the Duchess etc. touched, play¬ 
ed on. a poor and thankless soil, Scotland. Though spoken 
of the soil, the ]}eople are meant, 'fhey are poor and ungrateful 
in that they do not reward him properly, the more generous 
southern land, England, requite, reward, skilthl hand, 
music, excellent art. 

530 " 3 ‘ The Duchess had sptiken of his “touching the harp so 
well” and not referred to his poetic powers. 'I'liough the hai^> was 
his last only companion in old age and as such very dear to'him, 
the old minstrel did not like that it should be praised more highly 
than his poetic powers. He set a higher value on his skill as a 
poet than as a musician. Aged Harper,' old minstrel, howso¬ 
ever, although, dear, to him. His only ftiend, namely, the 
harp. Liked not, did not like, ranked, praised, valued, 
flowing poesy, eloquent, rapturous poetry. 

534-7* He did not like at all that the land he loved so dearly 
should be so underv;ilued. It w.as in ;i proud and indignant tone 
that he began his song celebrating his enthusiastic attachment for 
his country. Less than that his poetic powers should not be 
valued, scomftll jeer, the d.'imcs sliould scornfully, •mockingly, 
jeer at; this is a rather too strong expression for their remarks. 
They neither scorned it iu>r jeered at it. Misprised, undervalued, 
.slighted (vvj^en they sjxike «)f Scotlaud as ‘ a poor and thankless 
soil”). High, indignant, sound, note, resumed, began, took 
lip. minstrel Strain, .song. 



CANTO VI. 


Properly speaking the action and main interest of the poem 
<nded with the betrothal of Margaret and Cranstoifn. But the 
(Joblin page had been left as an outstanding figure without being 
accounted for. Scott therefore added this Canto lO di.s])osc of him, 
and prolonged it to the can{)nical length by the description of the 
nuptial festivities, but he felt that the reader’s interest might have 
flagged and had to be kept up by an extraordinary feat of genius. 
Hence this Canto is full of nuisic, redolent of joy, and opens with 
the grandest and most magnificent outburst of patriotic poetry that 
the language possesses. The addition of this Canto was foresh¬ 
adowed in V. 436-8. Scc)tt wrote to Miss Seward apologising for 
this addition ; “The Sixth Canto is altogether redundant ; for the 
poem should certainly have closed with the union of the lovers, 
when the interest, if any, was at an end. litit what could I do ? 
I had my book and my page still on my hands, and must get rid 
of them at all events. Manage them as 1 would, their catastrophe 
must ha^ been insufficient to occupy an entire Canto ; .so I was 
fain to eke it emt with the songs of the minstrehs”. Be that as it 
in.'iy, one cannot certainly wish away this Canto because it contains 
some of Scott’s finest poetry and sweetest lyric.s. 

(1) It hijigin.^ with,the most genuine and valiant utterance of 
]>atriotism that the English language possesses. 

(2) It then p'lsse.s on to the description of ‘the spousal rlte.s’. 

(3) 'I'lien co.nes the feast together with the (loblin’s^ricks with 
Watt Tinlinn. 

(4) Thfl entertainment is enlivened by the music of the mins¬ 
trels, Albert Cracnie, Fit/.traver and Harold. Each minstrel is 
brought up with certain introductory remarks explaining his posi¬ 
tion and training. Harold has been identified nut crrorcously with 
Sir Walter Scott himself. 

(5) 'Vhe song of Marold was ftdlowed by a sudden darkening 
•of the hall, a flash of lightning, a thunder-clap, a sudden horrt^r 
and dismay over all, and a dense mist : and when the mist cleares 

little, the (loblin page is no where. .Some had even heard a 
cry and I^lorainc had seen the fig-ureof Michael Scott. ^ 

(6) The chieftains take a vow to go on pilgrimage to Melrose 
for pcj^e to the soul of the departed wizard. 

(7) The pilgrimage is beaiilifullj^dcscribed,- prayers are offer- 
-ed, inas.s sung and a ret[uiem for ttJb dead. The ceremony and the 
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poem wind up with the hymn, “The wrath of (iod”, suggesting 
the'consolatory hope that God is the eternal ‘stay' of the sinner. 

,(8) The epilogue in which the minstrel’s subsequent life is gra¬ 
phically described. 

' ■ Sco/fs fines on love of country. 

I ^ 

J cahnot bring myself to believe that there can be any riian on 
the earth sA dead to all feelings of patriotism, so utterly devoid of 
love of country, th.it he has never said to himself \yithout an emo¬ 
tion, ‘this is my own laud, the land of my birth’; whose hea-l was 
never fired, with ardent love of country when he came back to it 
from a sojourn in some foreign land. If ever there be such a mart, 
let him know that no minstrel shall sing in honour of him, and that 
dishonour and disgrace wait for him in life/ His rank my be high, 
his reputation eKten&iv'e, his wealth as boundless..as he can wish it 
to be, let him know th.at in spite of all these .things, the utterly 
selfish wretch slnall gain nothing but scorn and contempt as long 
.as ho lives and when he dies he perishes body and soul, for' not 
only shall his body be reduced to the vile dust whence it was 
m,ade but his very name shall be forgotten, none .sh.'ill weep over 
him, none do honour to his rcmain.s, none celebrate his memory 
in song. 

I'hc poet then proceeds to give expression to his own ^o\'e for 
his own native country. Scotland may be a wild and stern land, 
still its romantic beauty is fit to develop the poetic imagination. 
A land rough ;ind rugged, full of brown heath and wild wood, of 
mountains and rivers, it is still the de.ar land of the poet’s ances¬ 
tors,—nothing could untie the sacred bond of attachment that 
Ixiund him to it. As he looks on all the familiar scenery around 
and remembers what a ch.angc h;is come over all, he finds in those 
.streams anil woods a dear association with the past, and he loves 
thorn all the more because ho is now friendless and homeless, 
'rhough alone, old and feeble, he lovds to wander by thg Yarrow ; 
though the chill breeze oppresses him in old age, let it blow on him 
down Ettrick '/.alley, he loves it; .and though unnoticed ^and un- 
ciired foi by any, his last w'isli is to lay him dow'ii to his'final and 
eternal rest within bearing of the sweet murmurs of the Teviot. 

1 -6. Is there a man to be found on the larth so utterly devoid 
of spirit as never to have felt an impulse of love for his own coun¬ 
try, as never to Iravc been fired with ardent patriotism when return¬ 
ing from a sojourn in a foreign land ? Broathes, lives. 1 cannot 
belijevc, the poet means, that such a-man can ever be. ftoul SO 
dead, so devoid of higher feelings,' so destitute of spirit, to, 
within, native land, the land of my birth, burned; been fired 
with love of country. As etc., as he has turned his foeftsteps 
honie«/«rr/, r.e. when he came b^ck from a foreign land. There 
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might be a pathetic reference-in these lines to Scott himself return¬ 
ing from “the sunny south” where he had been for health, returning 
to breathe his last in Abbotsford, strand, .country, properly 
‘shore’. For the sentiment, Comp. Wordswortli, 

“I travelled along unknown men, 

I n lands beyond the sea; . 

Nor, England I did I know till then ^ 

What love I bore to thee”. * 

4 

7. If there does breathe sucli a man, take good note of him, 
(perhaps he is “fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils”). 

8. For him, /.r. to sing of whatever may be good and great in 
cimnection witli him, no minstrel rouses his rapturous stniins of 
music or no minstrel feels ;iny ecstasy of joy. All Jiis brave and 
heroic achievements ‘are nullified, as it were, by that one sad 
defect, want of love of country, minstrel raptures, raptures 
in the heart of minstrels, raptures, either ‘transports of joy’ or 
high music, swell, rise. 

9-t6. Though his rank be high, his reputation extensive, his 
wealth boundless, the very fact of his being a self-centred, self- 
seeking man condemns him, in spite of all considerations of title, 
fame anc^ richness, to an unhonoured life and an ec^ually unhonour¬ 
ed death—he dies doubly, his body perishes and bis very name is 
forgotten, none weeping over him, honouring him or celebrating 
his memory. 

9. titles, rank, name, reputation, fame, ‘powci'’ (I. ri). 

10. Read boundless’, wish can claim, he may wish it 
to be. claim, desire. 

11. Despite, in spite of, notwithstanding, pelf, \Hgalth, con- 
temptously so called. O. F. pclfre^ booty. 

12. wcetch, wretched mdn. concentred, all in self, utter-, 
ly selfish, having himself as the centre of all his wishes, aims and 
desires. 

13. As long as he lives he shall get no good name, shall get, on 
the country, only disgrace and dishonour, forfeit, lose. 

14-15. doubly dying, dying a two-fold death—dying in his 
body and in all recollections of him. Surely a man lives in the 
memory of his fcllow-men. But such a man shall die and be utter- 
^ly forgotten—thus dying physically and spiritually, go down, 
this is th% Jlrsl death ; in line 16 is the second death ; making ^up 
a double death, vile, worthless, contcmpious'y used here in re¬ 
ference to a wretched man’s mean death.* “Dust thou art and unto 
dust sifhll thou return”, says the Bible ; “Dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes” is the burial service of thg English church. (See Tenny- 
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son’s Ode to IVcllin/rion). he sprungTy his body was made. From 
whence^ ‘from’ is redundant. 

16. This is the spiritual death. Dying, such a man shall be 
unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. This is an oft-quoted line. 
Noltice the climax—when the man is just dead friends iveep o\t.r 
him ; when some time has elapsed, they d»> honour to* his remains 
by giving him a decent and holy burial; and lastly when hiore 
time has parsed by, they celebrate his memory in songs. Comp. 
Cray’s famous stanza, 

“On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

.Some pious drops the closing eye requires, 
h'vcn from the tomb the voice t)f nature cries, 

Kven in our ashes live their wonted fires”. 

17-18. Scotland, though a wild and barren land, has a roman¬ 
tic and varied scenery feeding and stimulating the poet’s imagina¬ 
tion. ‘lmagin.'ition’ is the poet’s peculiar gift, and it is developed 
by the remarkable beauty (and perhaps the romantic association) of 
.Scotland. Caledonia, a ]jr)etiral name of Scotland. stem, 
rugged. Meet nurse, fit home, i.c. the land with a scenery rich 
and romantic enough ti> nurse, develop, the imagination i>r a poet. 
nurse suggests rht/d. child, soul. 

19-23. This is an apostniphe. O .Scotland, .so full of brown 
heath and wild wood, mountains and rivers, the land of my ances¬ 
tors, nothing on earth can sever the tie of attachment thfrt binds 
me to thee though rough and wild. Here is another climax—from 
'the land of brown heath’, the ]>oet rises to ‘the land of my sires’, 
heath, heather. It is a plant growing wild in Scotland, shagfgy, 
wild, flood, river, sires, ancestors, mortal hand, earthly 
thing, lit. ‘the hand of man’, untie the fllial band, sever the 
bond of djfiifut affection that binds me to thee as a child to its 
mother, i.e. can make me cease to love thee, knits, binds, rug¬ 
ged strand, rough land, i.r. to thee inspite of thy rug^edness. 

24-9. As I look around me and find each well-known scenery 
and remember what a change has cfirne over me and them, it seems 
to me that in my destitute condition thy woods and streams are my 
sole friends and com])anions, and I love them all the more because 
I have nothing else to love, no home, no friends, no child. It will 
be remembered that the minstrel’s destitute condition had been fully 
described in the Intro, view, see. what etc., i.e. what a change 
has occured. 1 think the change he thinks of refers not merely t<» 
the scene around but also to his own earthly condition, of all 
bereft, i.e. to me in this utterly destitute state when 1 ¥iave been 
bereft or deprived of everything, sole etc., thy woods and stream;? 
were left to me .as iny only friends and companions, all tjie rest 
being taken away from me. better still, all the more. Sven 
etc., perhaps the force is ‘even because I am reduced to the la.^t 
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staye of destituli(;n, having nothing else, no living friend, to love’, 
extremity of ill, ijilter adversity. 

30-6. 'rUesc lines contain another grand climax. The discom¬ 
forts and difticiiltics of life added to the natural .sorr(,\ys of old flge, 
shall not make him wish a haiipier place to live and die in. In old 
age coni})anionle>s and dragging myself along my lonely way. let 
me wander by the Yarrow ; when (dder still and cheeks are 
withered and can hardly bear the chill breeze, let the breeze blowing- 
down Kttrick valley, though chill, blow on me with a genial 
welcome; and lastly when I die, let nte lay my he.id by the'ievict; 
— though I die “forgotten and alone”, it slmll be ii«) cause of regret 
ti) me for I die on the lap of my own dear country. LL. 30-3 are 
inscribed on the poet’s monument in Selkiik. YaTrow, is a river 
having the most romantic associations in poetry. Wordsworth 
wrote three lyrics on it. stream, river, stray, w'andcr. g^iide 
...way, guide me as I go feebly along the Yarrow, shall be my 
guide in extreme old age. riiese lines have an added poignanc) 
in the case of the old miiisticl who had lost his only son and 
was now' “a wandering h.'irpei, .scorned and poor’, down Elttrick 
break, blow down the Kltrick vallc>. Allihongh etc., 1 hough it 
is a cause of much unjileasantness to me in old age, I still love my 
native land and would not leave it for a warmer region, wither¬ 
ed in ftld age. Read ‘let me’ after ‘still’, lay my head, die. 
Teviejt stone, stony bank of the I’eviot. draw ms parting 
groan, breathe his last. This line is pathetic in the light of Scott’s 
own subsequent death in sight of Abbotsford. 


37-8. When on festive occasions of old the minstrels came to 
llranksome, they were not scorned and slighted as I am in these 
days when “old times are changed, old maimers gone”, hut a w'el- 
come band high placed in hall and greeted with a genial welcome, 
at festive call, the call to festivities ; festive occasioffc. 


3<)-42. The minstrels, the celebrators and slinjulators of *mirth 
and war, *caine in crowds from far and near. Equally ready for 
fea.st and light, they partook of tlicm. They were honoured guests 
in hall and went with an army cheering them to war. trooping, 
in crowds, jovial, mirthful, joyful. Lit. horn under the planet 
of good fortune called Jove or Jupiter. Comp, saturnine^ mercurial. 
priests of mirth aifd war, “the celebrating in songs of the 
festivities of peace and Ihe glories of war was almost a religious 
duty with them”, feast, ‘mirth’, fight, ‘war’, banquet, ‘mirth’. 

^9 shared, took part in. 

43-<)f A little while before when the hostile armies met fac^^ to 
face before Branksome c astle, they marched in the van of each 
army rousing the spirit of the men by tlicir stirring music, but now 
the iron doors of the ca.slle were thrown open to receive each jovial 
minstrel: they shared in “feast and fight”, of lats, lately, recent¬ 
ly. See Canto V. St. iii. before, in front of. martial, warlike 
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hostile, blew their death-note, made music stirring the sol- 
<liers to a mortal combat, van, front of each army, now, when 
the combat was followed by the feast, ' merry mate, jovial com¬ 
panion, minstrel, “jovial priest of mirth and war”, the portcnllis’ 
iron grate, the iron grating which formed the portcullis, or the • 
moveable door let down in front of the gateway of the caslilc. J.See 
Iniro. 11. 32-5. Rose, to admit them within the castle. 

47. stfike the string, play on the stringed instrument, c.g. 
the harp, whercjis the pipe has lo be blown up«m by the mouth. 

48. revel, make men imenl. 

49. rude turrets, rough towers. Rude betokens the rough 
scenes of war and violence which generally took place within the 
ca.stle. shake and ring, echo and tremble with the noise and 
clamour of their revelry. In ‘fight’, they blew the death-note ; in 
‘feast’, they danced and sang. Alike for feast and fight prepared \ 

50-3. It is not necessary (for it may well be imagined) how 
splendid was the nuptial ceremony, how maids and matrons, knights 
and squires, in their gala dresses assembled in the tastefully deco¬ 
rated little church. Me lists not, I do not wish to. .See ii. 141 ; 
V. 59. tide, time, declare, describe, spousal rite, wedding 
ceremonies, mustered, assembled, gathered together, chapel, 
a small church connected with a private residence hicrc Bijianksome 
castle), matron, old married woman. 

54-8. 1 //r>/describe the beautiful ladies dressed In pre¬ 

cious gold ornaments, green mantles, plaited ringlets and furred 
kirtles, 1 need not describe the gallant knights who suiTound the 
altar with the gay waving plurrfes on their helmets, \heir golden 
glittering spurs, and small shining chains from which dangled 
their rich swords, owches, gold ornament set with precious 
stones, '^c word occurs in Spenser, “Adorned with genimcs and 
«)wches wondrous fayre”; and Shakespeare, “lirooches, pearls, and 
The w'ord w^as originally written nmvchc. rare, valuable, 
excellciit. mantles, cloaks, braided, entwined, plaited. Klirt- 
les, a garment falling down to the knee, furred, embroidered or 
lined, miniver, the white fur spotted with black of a small 
white animal like the ‘ermine’ found in Russia. Derived from 
menu^ small : rvn'r, a kind of fur. plumage, plumes of knights, 
waved on the helmets of the knights !f,'anding round the altar. 
ring in g chainlets, sounding, jingling'small chains. The chains 
were probably those which held up the swords. 

59-62. 1 t'/7///w/describe how swiftly the colour changed on' 

h a cliceks of Margaret as awe and her natural bashfulhess rose 
and piissed through'her mind j^lternatcly making her look more 
‘lovely’, hard it were, it would be veiw difficult, bard, jj, mins¬ 
trel. speak, describe, changeful hue, change of colour, of, 
on. comes and flies, which brightens up her cheek and vanish¬ 
es as the ffedings of awe and bashffilness passed through her mind. 
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awe, in the presence of sacred rites, shame, natural modesty, 
lovely, 1 think the word is here used proleptically, the hue or^ 
change of hue which makfes her look ‘lovely*, lise, pass through * 
her mind. ^ 

63-66. Some minstrels have said that the' ladye given to the 
unholy black art, dared not come near the chiipel or the alter, dared 
not be present in the church at the time of the nuptial (/celebrations, 
so mucli she feared each holy place, high, proud, nigh, near. 
Nor durst, nor dared she to. grace the rites of spouseJ, 
honour the nuptial riles, the mardage ceremony, b> her presence. 

67. These bards have erred and made a malicious imputation 
against the ladye. For 1 know very well she did not practise the 
forbidden arf A favourable distinction is here made between 
magicians who wei e supposed to command evil spirits, and nccro^ 
meters or wizards who were supposed to be commamied by them 
or in their service. The former were not excluded from religious 
rites and places, and the Ladye belonged to their class, slanders, 
malicious inventions, trust, know, right, verj/. wrought 
not, did not practise, forbidden spell, the black art or necro¬ 
mancy. .She controlled spirits by magic, was not controlled by 
them through necromancy. 

69- 7c. T believe that magic spells and incantation.s, used at a 
time when certain favourble planets or stars arc in the ascendant, 
can cbmmand spirits though I hardly give praise’to the men or 
women who practise such a dangerous art. mighty words and 
signs, spells and gestures possessing magical influences, have 
power, fdr illustrations, see Ti. 145-6. sprites, spirits, pla¬ 
netary hour, times at which particular planets favourable to the 
exercise of magic arc in the ascendant. 'Fhe planetary influence’, 
a popular article of faith in the Middle Ages, is referredj^o in i. tyo- 
77. See note there, scarce I praise, I hardly praise, ventu¬ 
rous pa^, bold daring, fool-hardiness, tamper, meddle' with, 
practise. 

73-i)0. hut this I know for very trutli that the ladye was not 
excluded from the nuptial rites. She did, indeed, practise magic, 
but that was no bar to her presence in the church, she stood by 
the altar dressed in black velvet!, with a red hood which was 
embroidered and braided with pearls, edged with gold and lined 
with fun She held a small falcon on her wrist bound thereto with 
a silken strap, sable, black, array, dress, hood, veil or a 
* lady’s head-covering, embroidered, set on the borders of the 
hood. Warded, edged, bordered, ennme, the fur of a Muall 
animal. See on 1 . 56. lined, ,we have st ill' the word in use when 
we sfi^pak of the ‘lining’ of a coat, merlin, a* small falcon or spar- 
rowbawk trained in those days for catching smaller birds. It was 
carried on the wrist of a lady heW thereto by a small leather or 
silk strap which was taken off ^en the bird was let,go. leash, 
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tJiong or strap, of silken twist, make of .silk threads twisted 
together, lloth hawks and hounds were in those days actually 
brought into the church. 

84, gorgeous festival, sumptuous feast, splendid banquet. 

86- 0. 'I'lie stewards and the .squires with diligent attentidn tO' 
the wants of the guests, led them to their places at the table, ac- 
according to their ranks, heedful haste, quickly but with due 
attention to their ranks or needs. Almost an oxymoron. Mar¬ 
shalled the rank of, marslialled, conducted or led etich guest 
according to his rank, seated them at the table in the order of 
their precedence. 

87- 8. The pages were ready with their knives to cut the roast 
and divide it among the guests, ready blade, ‘ready’ is a trans¬ 
ferred epithet, uc. the ready ])ages with their blades »)r knives, 
carve, cut. . See i. 31. share, divide among the guests. 

89-94. 'riie priest had blessed the several rich dishes prepared 
from the delicate flesh of all manner of valued animals, c.g.^ the 
capon etc. The allusion in 1 . 94 is to the custom of saying grace 
or a short ]>rayer asking (lod to bless the food before Christians 
sit down to it. The grace is generally said by the priest when he 
is present, as on this occasion. '' 

89. capon, a cock-chicken castrated for the purpose -of im- 

[)roving the flesh for the table, heron-shew, a young heron ; G. 
crane, a large migratory bird with long slender necks, a long 
bc»k, and powerful wings. . 

90. During the days of chivalry the peacock was considered as 
an exquisite delicacy. After being roasted, it was again decorated 
with its fchimage. It was a favourite ornamental dish of ancient 
banquets, princely, stately, gilded train, decorated tail 

91. garnished brave, decorated splendidly. bOar’s-head, 
it was also a usual dish of feudal splendour. In Scotland it was ‘ 
sometimes surrounded with little banners, displaying the colours 
and achievements of the baron at whose board it was served. 

92. 'file cygnet, young swan, from St. Mary’s Lake. The 
lake is at the head of the river Yarrow. If* has often remarkable 
flight.s of swan on it, wave, water. 

93. ptarmigan, a bird. 'Fhe / is superfluous and silent, 
venison, formerly flesh of any beast, now of deer. 

‘94. spoke his benison, uttered his blessings, had" blessed, 
had spoken a short prayer or grace. Sec above. 

95. the riot and the din, the din of riot, the loud s6Und of 
mcrnioent. Fig. hendiadys. e 

, • 96. All in and round the castle, within it, without it. 
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97-8. All manner of musical instrunicnts were played upon on 
llic gallery w ithin, lofty, high, balcony, gallery. Clcne- 
lally it is a kind t)f projection from the external walls, here ♦some 
gallery within the castle, shalm, a kind of wind instrument. 
'lX‘nnyson has it in '/Vic Dyin^^ “a mighty people rejoice 

with psaltery, a stringed instrument like a harp. 

99-100. Old w’arriors drank their glasses, laughed and spoke 
loudly, clanging bowls, wine-glasses making a harsh sound when 
they w('IT roughly placed upon the table and sii iking against the 
mailglo\ cs of the knights, quaff’d, drank heartily. 

101-2. Young knights lovingly whispered to fair ladies, and 
the ladies laughed, in tones more mild, than the rough voices 
of the rough old w arriors. The young knights had a more deli¬ 
cate natural voice, and also spoke of love. 

io 3 -< 5 (, The hooded hawks from on their lofty perches, joined 
their shrill scrcamings to the loud revelry below, and struck their 
w ings in the air or shook their bells in a kind of wild harmony 
witli ilic harsh yelling of the slag hounds, hooded, when the 
hawks were not actually employed in hunting, a thin silk hood w’as 
pkict'd o\er their (;) es. I'hese were taken off when they were flown, 
nigh...beam, sitting on the beams whit h suimorted tlic lofty hall, 
A perfch is the stick on which a bird sits. The clamour etc., 
jointitj the clamour, the loud revelry, with whistling, shrill screams, 
flapped, waxed loosely, fluttered, bells, fastened on to their 
wings. In concert, in harmony, yells, harsh hayings. 

107-10.* Tumblers of red wine from the best xvinc-producing 
countries arc handed on from guest to guest—the attendants do 
their duty diligently and there is nothing but mirth and revelry 
in the hall, flasks, tumblers, bowls, ruddy, rec^ sparkling^ 
Bourdeaux, Orleans, the Rhine (a river), are the best wine 
producing centres, tasks, of handing on the glasses, or dishes, 
busy, dilfgent. Read with ‘play’ as an adv. sewers, attendants 
at meal. Probably from sc7lu\ a dish. Cf. Milton, Par. LosVy 
ix. 38, “Marshalled feast serxed up in hall by .rc7ir;'s and senes¬ 
chals'". ply, do. 

III. It xvas by nature malicious, still, alxvaxs. of ill, of 
doing ill or harm. ' 

113-4. blood ran hot and high, the knights xvere x'ery 
much excited (oxving to hard drinking), debate, not in conxersa- 
’ tion merely but in action or blows (as often in the Lay.) 

115-22. Under the machinations of the Goblin, Conrad natu¬ 
rally of a fierce temperament and noxv excited by drinking and 
highly incensed about .some horses his men hhd lost, bandied bitter 
xx'ords xvith and at last smote a hard blow xvilh his mailed fist'at 
Hunthill, a fiery, hardy Ruthenord, xvhom men called Dickon 
Draw-thc-sword. Conrad, xx-as the leader of the German mer- 
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cenaries. See iv. st. xviii. fierce, of a fiery disposition, warm, 
roused, in humour highly crossed, violently opposed or 
thwarted in temper, and hence provoked or anfjfered. About, in 
respect of, in the matter of. steeds, horses. High...still, angry 
words by one provoking angry words from another, smote W^th 
hia gauntlet, struck with his gloved hand. Rutherford, i.e. 
he belonged* to the family of the Rutherfords, a race of IJordei 
lords. Dickon Draw-the-sword, the nickname was derived 
from the fact that he was ever ready to draw the sword. He was 
the son, Scott notes, t<» the ancient wairior called in tradition the 
cock of Hunthill. 

123-4. Conrad believed in the (loblin’s assertion that, the 
steeds had been stolen by Hunthill. This is how the page was 
working mischief, saye, assertion, word. 

126. To settle the rising quarrel, compose, set at rest, 
kindling discord, growing “debate”. 

127-8. Hunthill said little but as a pledge of mortal revenge, 
bit the glove and shook his head, right, very, bit his glove, 
“as a pledge of mortal revenge” (Scott), not merely as a sign of 
contempt (as in Shakespeare). 

129-36. A fortnight later Conrad was found by a wo*)dman’s 
dog lying dead, cold and drenched in blood in Ingle-wood, his liosoin 
hacked with many a deep, sharp wound. None knew how he was 
killed but his sword and sheath were missing and it was said that 
Dickon ever afterwards wore a Cologne blade (which was known to 
be Conrad’s, an undeniable indication that Hunthill "had killed 
him), drenched, plunged, gored, hacked, opened, sashed, 
lyme-dog, a bloodhound held in a leash which is also called a 
/i/ne or brand, sword, a Cologne blade, a swoid of 

(Jerman make, and therefore the one used by the leader of the mer¬ 
cenaries from Germany, a ]jiece of circumstantial evidence proving 
almost conclusively that it was Hunthill who had killed Conrad 
and appropriated bis sword. 

137-42. The (.ioblin Page afraid that his master might see 
through his wickedness, retired into the buttery where the bold 
yeomen were milking as much merrimei^ as their masters in the 
hall, his master, Cranstoun. espie, see through, detect, foul 
treachery, malicious misconduct, sought refu^ in. buttery, 
pantry, store-house where provisions are kept, levelled, made 
themselves merry, those, their master, selle, seat. A French' 
word meaning also ‘saddle’ in which sense Scott uses it eHewhere. 

143-4. There In the pantry Watt Tinlinn drank tv) the health 
of Arthur Fire-the-Braes. raise the pledge to, raised th€: wine¬ 
glass and drank to the health of. f^auKly, heartily, warmly. 
Arthur Fire-the-Braes, an Elliot, and therefore an ally of the 
Carrs and a mortal enemy of the Scotts. But now aU hostility was 
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forgotten, and foes pledged foes. He got his nickname from the 
fact of his being noted for setting fire to the ‘braes’ or hill-slopqs- 

145-6. And Arthur passed off the wine-glass to.the English 
enemies, all enmity now at an end. breeding, good manners. 
It was the custom for one whose health had been pledged to drink 
to that of some other. Howard’s merry men, the English 
soldiers under command of Howard, merry-men, see iv. 187. 
it, the goblet. 

147-9. To return the compliment, on the English side Red 
Roland Forster pledged Margaret and drank to her with a jubilant 
shout of applause. To quit them, to discharge their obligation, 
to relieve themselvc of it. The Scotch by drinking to them had 
placed them under an obligation and the English now paid it up. 
Red Roland Forster, evidently one of Howard’s merry-men. 
deep carouse, a full glass, a bumper ; G. to, to the hctilth of. 
fair bride, Margaret. 

150-1. Every time a health was drunk, the nut-brown ;ile 
poured sparkling and foaming out of casks and vessels, pledge, 
liealth ^dnink). vat, large wo(»den tub. pail, tumbler. Foam¬ 
ed...floods, “poured out frothing”, Xotice the alliteration, the 
nut-bre^m ale, nut-coloured wine. 

T52.« There was not a moss-trooper who did not .shout in 
glee, riders, raider.s. 

153-5. These lines give the denvation of the name Ihiccleiu'h 
from bulk afld cleuch^ that is to say, from the fact that the founder 
of the family, a John, native of (ialloway, while hunting with one 
of the. early kings of .Sc<)tland, carried the stag which he had seized 
by the horns a mile up a steep hill, and prcseflled it to 
the king. Hence the family came to the called ‘liuccleuch’. 
cleuch, a .hollow between precipitous banks. buck, stag, 
taken, caught by the horns, 

156. wily, cunning, vengeful, malicious, vindictive. 

157. Remembered how he had once been wounded by an 
arrow from 'I'inlinn's “cl^th-yard shaft”. See iv. 274-6. 

158-9. And swore he would make Tinlinn bitterly rue it that 
he ever drew the arrow again.st him. it...bougbt, that Tinlinn 

should pay dearly for it, suffer much. 

’ • 

160-3. This is how the (joblin had his revenge. He taunted 
the yeoman with bitter sneers and jokes by referinj^ to his own 
cowarditfc and his wife’s infidelity, molest, vex. bitter jibe, 
jnocking joke. Solway strife, tjjie battle of Solway Moss in 
'.vhich TO, 000 Scots fled before 300 English horsemen, cheered his. 
wife, consoled her in his absence. Something more of course is 
meant. 
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164-7r. Tlicn, still keeping himself :il a safe clistana-, lie did 
hargi to Tinliiin when Tinlinn hardly expected it, thus, he stole his 
best food from the dishes, dashed down his rup of wine from his 
lips, and then slyly rrec|)in}* r»n to his knee under the table, pierred 
h»m to the bone with a small dagger, the poisoned wound makiiig 
him suBor few* long afterwards, shuiining^...arm, taking oare to 
keep himself a^\ay f.orn it, he had known to his bitter co^t how 
l>owerful that arm w'as. At unawares, siuldenly, une\pe-:tedly. 
wrought him harm, did injury to him. trencher, wooden 
plate, choicest cheer, best food, case, vessel, cup. sly, adv.,. 
stealthily, bodkin, .a small dagger. 'I'he word now means a 
kind of small iK'edle. venomed, jKiisoned. festering joint, the 
knee-joint fcsteiing, lankling, suppurating, on account of the 
wound, rued, suffered irom. The sense is, he rrinlinn; long aftet 
rued the ]>ois(med wound and the festering knee-joint caused by 
the point or sharp end of the dagger. 

172-3. Watt Tinlinn sjiurned hard fiver-turning the table anrl 
the wine-goblcts on it. startled, taken by surprise, spum’d, 
kicked at the unknown cause of the wound, board, table, fla¬ 
gons, wine-\essel' 3 . 

174. A loud ( lamorous confusion took place in the paiilry. 

175. the urchin, the goblin. 

176. a darkling nook, a bidden corner. ‘Daikling* is usu 

ally an ad\., as in Li'ai% “So out went the candle, and we were 
left post, place, position. . 

177. grinn’d, laughed frcjm ear to c'ar. muttered, niiir 
mured. 

178-81^ J 5 y this time the ladye just to stop any lurther progress 
of the cemfusitm, had ordered the minstrels to begin their Sf)ngs. 
By this, by this time. Dame, the T.adye. furtherifray, more 
cimfusion. mar...day, ruin the happiness and harmony of the 
nuptial celcbei'iiions and feasts ; be an elemcmt of discord and un¬ 
pleasantness in an olherw’isc happy day. tune their lay, /.c. 
tune (.heir harps and be ready with their songes. 

f8r-2. 'I’he first minstrel to lake the .song was Albert 
(Iraeme, a minstrel belonging tf) an ancient family, that ancient 
name, the (Irahamb were notcjrious frecbf>oters Vigming not once 
fir twice in the Ihirdcr annals. Scott has given a long note on 
ll^e antiquity of the family. J'his min.strel belonged to 

183-88. 'fherc was then no better minstrel than him in all the 
cfiuntry lying on both sides of the Border. He had stout friends 
who alwa)S stofid by him, and whoever might be defcafed, the 
(Irahams were sure to win, they w'ere so hardy and they were al- 
•ways so ready to attach themselves to the strongest side, having no 
fixed cause of their own. They plundered the cattle from both the 
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Enj^lisli and the Scotch. * Was none, there was none, struck, 
playetl «)n. the land. Debateable, the portion of the country 
lyinji' tni both sides of llie liordcr. and hence l)elonj,nnj; neither to 
England nor to Scotland but claimed by both the kingdoms, 
friended, befriended, ser\ cd by friends, (unlike «>ur /nx/ minsirc'l, 
a wandering beggar homeless and poor), kin, clan. Whofever, 
whether the English lost or the Scots, tlie (bahams were sure ti> 
win bcause they sided with no |)articular nation with any steadi¬ 
ness but joined the party that had the greater cluyice of success, 
sought the beeves, lifted or stole the cattle or oxen, broth, 
chief food. In, i.r. they sought them in, they plundered from both 
the countries. 

189-90. In homely guise, in a simple style, as nature 
bade, either (i) prom])ted b) his own natural feelings or f2) un- 
])olisbed and unrefmetl. the Borderer, llie llorder minstrel, 
said, sang. \n inapt word l)ul clu)sen for the rhyme with ‘bade’, 
a blemish of Scott’s language. 

T/ic of Albert Grocinc. 

An English lady would marr\ a Scotch knight w'ith whom 
the had fallen in lo\c. 1 ier father blessed the marriage but her 
brother was resolved that it should not lake place. Me therefore 
mixed |)oison with a flask of wine which he j)resenle<l to his sister. 
No s(%ner had she partaken of it than she dro]»])cd down dead, 
rind her lover “pierced the cruel brother to the lieart”. He then 
look up tlie cross of Christ, became a crusiider, and died in the 

Ifolv [.and. 

¥ 

191. ,'I bis was tlie I'onxentional beginning of all old b.'illads, 

77 /c .,■]///vVv//“//7iv/.r an .Ancient Alaiincr, .And be stop- 
petb one of three”. 

192. I bis and the fourtli line, of each stan/a, form wbal is 
called the ‘burden’ or ‘refrain.’ Such burden’s have often little mean¬ 
ing. 'Fhey were both taken from an old Scottish song, 

“She lean’d her back against a thorn, 

The sun .shines fair on Carlisle wa’; 

.And there she has her young babe born 
.And the lyon shall be lord of a’ ”. 

193. ‘And’ is suyfirfluous, but such superfluous expletives are 
common in ballads. 

195. Blithely, happily, gladly. They were happy to see the 
■sun rise o\er fair Carlisle, on Carliele, see i. 51. 

197. 'I’hc)’ had cause of sorrow- before the day was •done. 

Such and so transient are human joys anil sorrows. 

T99. sire, father, gave, as wedding-gifts, brooch, an 
ornamental pin tor fastening thg dress. 
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201-2. but, only. For ire, out of an^er, because he was. 
anj'iy at the choice of his sister. 

203. She was the heiress and owner of a fairly large propert)-. 
Is this sugge.sted to mean that the brother‘had an eye’ upon the 
landj or that he did not like that a sister so rich should wed a 
poor knight from Scotland, and not a rich lord at home mea¬ 
dow and lea, are popularl> used as meaning the same : l^ut 
.strictly, meadow is land on which the grass is mown, and low 
grassy pastures for cattle, i,c. uncultivated t)r fallow land. 

205. he, the brother, ere he would see, rather than sec. 

207. She had but just taken a sip of the wine, had not quafifed 
<»ff the whole glass, when she fell down dead, not tasted Well, 
i.c. had but scarcely tasted. There w'as a strong poison in the 
wine—it caused instantaneous dc;Uh. 

209-10. true love, faithful lover. Her death and her sinking 
in the arms of her true lover, showed that love was always triumph¬ 
ant. 

211. pierced, stabbed. He, the Scottish knight. 

213. May all who seek to part de\oted lovers, perish in this 
wietched away, all would, all who would, true love, abs. for 
con., true lovers. 

214. So that in their death, in the death of such perfidirms men 
who w’ould ])art true lovers, love may still triumph. 

215. he, the Scottish knight, the cross divine, the holy 
cross. “'I'o take the cros.s" meant to become a crusader, one going 
out to fight for the rescue of the holy sepulchre from the Saracens. 
The,)' wore the c ross as their batige. This knight too became a 
cru.sader, fought against the Saracens, and perished in Palestine. 

217. fOT her sake, out of heart-grief for her. H.aving lost 
her, the meaning of life was lost to him. He fought and fell on 
the battle-field. 

f 

218. The knight having peri-shed for her sake, that is, Ijccau.se 
he had been forcibly parted from her, it was a sign that love had 
triumphed. 

219-22. AH true lovers do pray for peace and rest to the souls 
of these true Io\ crs. their souls, the souls^jf these, for love,. 
Iiecause they loved each other. 

223. As, when, simple lay, simple song. 

224. of loftier port, more distinguished in appearance, more 
dignUied in bearing. This bird was Filztrax'er. 

225-6. Famous in the court of Henry VIII for all descriptions 
of poetry, sonnet, a poem of fourteen iambic pentametre lines 
with the rhyme.s arranged in a peculiar w'ay. This species of verse- 
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writing was introduced into English at the time of Henry VIII by 
Wyatt and Surrey, rhsrme, it is difficult to say what particular 
form of verse is meant by this word. It cannot mean the harmony 
of sounds at the end of the lines which Sonnets also have. It may 
mean (i) poetry in general, as in Lycidas^ “he knew himself tQsing 
and build the lofty rhymd '; (2) a tale in verse, as in Chaucer ; or (3) 
heroic or epic poetry singing the deeds and doings of heroes, as 
opposed to sonnefs and ballads. roundelay, ballads ; G. 
haughty Henry, proud king Henry viii. • 

227-8. There in the court of Henry \'iii, Fitztraver was ft>r long 
unri\alled as a most clear and melodious singer, unrivalled, 
without an equal, of the silver song, having a most clear, 
melodious voice. ‘Silver’ as applied to music means ‘soft’, ‘delicate,’ 
like the tinkling of silver bells. 

229-30. 'I'lie famous Earl tjf Surrey loved to hear his music, 
loved his lyre, praised his music. The gentle Surrey, the 
gallant and unfortunate Henrj' Howard, Earl of Surrey, unquestion¬ 
ably the mo.st acccf)mplished cavalier of his time. His sonnets 
display rare beautic.s. He fell a \ ictim to the mean jealousy of 
Henry A'iii who had him c.\ecutccl in 1546. Who has not etc., 
all have heard the name and glory of Surrey. 'I’lie fame of Surrey 

now rests chieflv on liis sotineis and blank verse which he was one 
* 

of the grst to import from Italy into England. 

231-4. Surrey had a heart burning with noble thoughts and 
desires ; his reputation as a poet is undying ; his love was elevated 
and |)urified by the noble constancy and devotion of his generous 
and romantic character. His, Surrey’s, the hero’s soul of 
fire, the A'dent spirit of a gallant, valiant hero ; the noble thoughts 
and feelings of a hero, immortal name, deathless reputation, 
exalted high, ennobled and elevated, ])urified. By...chivalry, 
in the light of his warm, devoted, generous nature. H|j was thus 
a hero, a ixjet, a faithful, devoted, chivalrous lover. In all ways 
therefore^he was great. 

235-8. Surrey and Fitztraver had both come away to Italy, 
and there sitting in the evening twilight in some fair olive grove, 
they sang of Surrey’s sweetheart far away, together, but Surrey 
never visited Italy. The story of his love is said to have been a 
fabrication, climes^far, distant regions, namely Italy, olive 
grove, shady bower made of the olive for which Italy is well- 
known. star, the evening star, among the stars, is known as ‘the 
star of love’, of, a song celebrating the lady whom Surrey loved. 
Surrey’s absent love, love-lady-love, the lady Geraldine. 
Lady Elizabeth Gerald was the daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, 
Earl of Kildare. Surrey fell in love with her when she was only 
9 yejrs old, and seems to have been all along passionately attach¬ 
ed to her. It was in his travels on the continent that he is said 
to have availed himself of niagic^ aid to obtain a sight of his lady. • 
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'Fhere is, however, reason to believe that this was a fabrication of the 
lively imaj>ination of the dramatist 'I’homas Nash. 'I'his romantic 
incident is the story of the sonjf below. 

239-44. So sweet was the combined music of the harp and llie 
sonjr^when Surrey and Fitztravei sanj^ in the M/Z/b/; bower ot 
Surrey’s absent mistress ('icraldine, so pure was the song because 
the love was so selfless, that, the Italian peasant >*toppcd ^to 
hear it and thought that it was no earthly lo\er celebrating an earth¬ 
ly lo\e but hca\'‘nly angels come down from heaven to sing erouml 
the grax e of some saint buried there, staid His step, stopped 
spirits from on high, heavenly angels ; Were...melody 
were singing heavenly songs ; Round...laid, r(jund the grace ol 
a saint buried in the olive grove, hermit saint, holy man living 
the retired, solitary life of a hermit, harp and voice, the music 
of the song and the instrument, combine, blended together 
To praise the name of, in celebration of the glories of. Geral¬ 
dine, “.Surrey’s absent love”. For the story, see above. 


245-8. It is impossible to describe the depth of Fitztravers ago¬ 
nies when his dear friend Surrey of the immortal poetical reputation, 
was executed by Henry \ iii. what tongue may say, no lan¬ 
guage can describe, pangs, sutf''rings, griefs, faithful bosom, 
heart teaming with love for .Surrey, knew, fell, of the death¬ 
less lay, write r uf songs and sonnets destined new er to ^)erish. 
Sec 1 . 228. When etc., the construction is, ‘when ungrateful 
Tudor s sentence slew .Surrey etc.’ ungrateful Tudor Henry viii. 
.After having served liis royal master in various military employ- 
ment.s in .Scotland and France, .Surrey fell under the suspicions of 
Henry, and was charged with treasonable designs be/:aiise, in 
accordance with an ancient custom iu his family, he {juaiicred the 
royal arms of Edward the C^jnfess<»r on his .shield in order only to 
assert the superiority ofhes family over that of the .Seymours when 
the qiicstioiT arose as to the guardianshij) of the minor Edward vi. 
On such slender evidenee, Henry, un^^yafcfuHy forgetting all the 
gallant and faitliful services he had received from him, ha'd .Surrey 
executed. 


249-52. Nothing daunted Fit/traver called down the wavith of 
(lod on the heartless tyrant Henry viii for this murder of his patron, 
and then left the stately b<iwcrs of Windsor fm* the rough castle of 
the Howards at Naworlh. Regardless of, without at all caring 
for. the tyrant’s frown, the anger of Henry viii. His harp, 
i.€. he in hts songs, called, invoked, wrath and vengeance, 
(lod’s stern justice and retribution, down, on Henry’s head. 
Naworth, the border residence of the Howards. Sce6ni. 51. 
iron towers, rough castle, iron is here put in contrast to the 
grecfi and cout’tly glades and bowers of Windsor: the contrajjt is 
thus both as regards the ‘natural beauty’ and the ‘manners and life’ 
, of the inhabitants. While a border castle was stoutly built (as It 
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nnisl needs have been) and the men within li\cd a vouj^h-aiKl ready 
life, the bowers and j^lades of Windsor were delir.itely con^trin ted 
ami the life within was full of all manner of amenities. For the 
double incaninji of iron^ see on Iiilro. 35. (bay also speaks of 
these bowers and }*lades of Windsor, the royal ])ala(;e in Lond^m. 
A a^huic is an openinj^ in a wood. 

253-6. Still faithful to the successors of his patron, Kit/iraver 
lived with Howard, one of the leaders of the Kn^lish forces on 
Ib'anksonie, and formed the chief of bis band of minstrels, patron, 
the Marl of Surrey executed by Henry, name, here almost = line 
<n‘ family (who contimicd the of the Howaids). foremost, 

best, t'hiefesl. minstrelsy, band of musicians. 'I'he wortl is 
here, as in the Amit'ui Morincr, used collectively like ‘jajetry’. 

'/'///• of I'i/zirni’cr. 


Cornelius .Aj,oippa, the celebrated alchemist, showed Surrey in 
a lookin^-^lass the lo\ely (icraldine, to whose ser\ices he had 
<lc\oted his pen and his sword. The vision re])resented her as 
indisposeil, and reclinin;' upon ;i coach, reading* her lover’s \crses 
by the lij^hl of a waxen taper. 


'I'his son^ is an example of what is called The Spenserian .Stanza 
—it is made u]) of 9 lines, the first 8 lines bcin^ in peniametre 
{fi\e feqi) and the last line an Alexandrine (six feet}. ’I he rlnmes 
are in the order—/? b a l> b c b c c. 


257V15. Surrey’s head beat hii*h on All-soul s K\e because ‘it 
was the nij:>ht /m uliich (Cornelius had promised to show him the 
\ision of his lady-love in a ma^ic lookin^c-glass, although they were 
livinji far a^ay from each other. AU-SOUls’ Eve, the day i)reccd- 
iiiji All-souMs. Day, Nov. 2, afe.stival of the Catholic church when 
prayers were ofiTered for the souls in purgatory. As this festival 
has no bearing upon the story of the ]jrescnt song, Scot4 ]m)bably 
meant the eve of All-.Saint s Day, Nov. 1, called also Hallowe’en, 
when spirits were supposed to come out and magicians and witches 
were consulted, beat hig^h with anxiet)' because the vision had 
been promised then, the midnight bell, which annoum ed that 
the time of the vision was almost come, start, surprise, told, 
annt>unced. the mystic hour, the time when spirits walked 
abroad from midnight to cock-crow. Cornelius, .Agrippa \ 1486- 
1535) was employed ^ several diplomatic missions by Emperor 
Maximiiian I, served as a soldier in Italy, and at last became a 
magician and alchemist, art, magic. To show ett., magicians 
^ were supposed to possess the power of calling up ])ersons far away. 
Sec ii. tiv. the ladye of his heart, ('.eraldine. Albeit, al¬ 
though. betwixt etc., they were separated by a whole ocean 
broad grim, stern and wild, hight, promised ; G. so, /./’. 
so successfully or effectively, in life and limb, exactly as she 
was, in “her very habit as she Jivc^”. mark, not only see her but 
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also find from the vision if she still loved him and cherished him.. 
Thus she appeared reading Surrey’s verse—enough evidence that 
she still “thought of him”. 

266-74. The room in which the magic was to he exercised was 
dcU*k except that before a large looking-glass burned a small con¬ 
secrated taper throwing a pale and faint light on the instrumerits of 
magic, cross, character, talisman, etc.,—a light fitful and as pale as 
that by which men watch by the lied of some dying man. yautt- 
ed, arched.* gpramarye, magic. See on iii. 140. the wizard, 
Coi-nelius. knight, Surrey, save, dark except, hallowed 
taper, consecrated wax-candle (consecrated not religiously but by 
magic and for magical jmri)oscs). glimmering, faintly shining, 
mystic implements, tools of magic (named below), might, 
power, cross, the holy cros.s (probably used to ]irolecl the 
magician against evil spirits), character, magical signs and 
symbols, c.i,'., “a wizard pentagram”, talisman, magical images 
or figures "; Gr. almagest, the Arabic corruption of the (ireek 
title of an astronomical work by Ptolemy, called '/'Ac Urcat Conx- 
iructioiu i.c. t)f the heavens. Chaucer enumerates it as among a 
scholar’s books, altar, portable stone altars, nothing bright, 
not at all bright, all dark (perhaps in a double s<iwsc,p/tyxicai/y on 
account of the flickering light and spiritunlly because connected 
with the bJ.'ick art), fitfhl, burning up by fits, flickering, lustre, 
light. As, as pale and wan as, like, .watch-light, li^it used 
for watching or sitting up in the night, departing, dying. ^ 

275-83. Hut soon the Earl .saw a light in the mirror and forms 
moving about cloudy and indistinct on it. draduall^' the vague 
forms united and became clear in the shape of a lordly hall jjartly 
lightened up by a silver lamp placed beside a delicate silk couch, 
partlv b^’ the moonlight, and partly hid in darkness, a self-emit¬ 
ted iigil^ a light due to no luminous body c.y. a lamp, but pro¬ 
ceeding from itself. The mirror had a magical lustre of its own. 
Such mirrors were common to all magicians. In Tciinyson the 
lady of Shallot has a magic mirror, gleam, shine, upon 
its breast, on the surface of the mirror, ’gan spy, began to 
see. cloudy etc., qualifies ‘forms’, vague and undefined like any 
image seen in a delirium (when the brain is overheated with fever), 
slow arranging, i.c. the forms gradually coming together and 
setting clown in some ordered shape, dedbed, clear-cut. part, 
of the rrMjm. silver beam, i>uie, clear light, placed etc., the 
lam]) being placed beside, of Agra’s silken loom, covered 
or lined with the delicate silk made by the Indian weavers. 
(Alas 1 they are now all gone and the art has virtually died out). 
‘Silten’ is properly an epithet transferred from the article which is^ 
woven to the instrument that weaves it. part by, i.e. part li^dited 
up b)-. hid in gloom, lost in darkness. Notice that the third 
‘part’ is a noun when the first tw^are adverbs. 
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284-92. EvevythinK \va» beautiful but far excelling everything 
in beauty was the slender form which lay on the couch. The 
bright, brown hair floated on her breast ; her cheeks were pale as 
if Une-lorn ; she lay reclined on the couch in her loose night-robe 
reading from an ivory tablet verses which seemed to penetrate her 
very soul. These verses were the passionte love-lyrics of Surrey 
and that form the lady (leraldinc, the object of all his adoration, 
the pageant, spectacle, the whole scene ; G. passing, exceed¬ 
ingly. slender, delicate, couch of Ind., “couch^ of Agm’s 
silken loom”. Ind, India, strayed, floated, fell “disordered, 
hazel, of a bright, brown colour, 'rennyson in The Brook, simi¬ 
larly compares Kate M'illow’s hairs, 

“her hair 

In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 

Divides threefold to show the fruit within”. 

for, on account of. pined, fell anxiety. Her checks were pale 
as if with love-angnish. All in, i.e. dressed, enveloped in. re¬ 
clined, inclined on the couch, pensive, thoughtful, tablet 
ebumine, a tablet made of ivory, ‘cburninc’is from Lai. 
ivory, strain, verses, poetry, to find, to touch and penetrate 
into. She deeply pored o\ er the tablet and .show'ed by movements 
of feature that her inmost heart was touched I favour’d strain, 
•beloved \er.se (which .she was reading so deeply), raptured 
lined, passionate poetry, written, under the strong emotion of love. 

293-^01. Slowly that lovely form was enveloped in clouds, and 
at last the whole vision di.sappeared. Similarly had the grim tyrant 
Henry rolled the storm-clouds of death over the splendid youth of 
my master •Surrey—Henry, a heartless cruel tyrant doomed by 
heaven for eternal punishment, he anil all his children and children’s 
children, for all Ins relentless o])])ressions, the murder of Anne 
Bullcn, the dissolution of the monasteries, the execution j)f Surrey, 
and the woes of the Ladv Cleraldine. the clouds, a aark mist 
hiding the lovely form of the lady. This was also brought about 
by magic, “swept away, hid from view, goodly, charming, 
all, completely, so, etc., as the magician rolled the clouds over 
the fascinating vision and swept it away, so the envious tyrant 
Henry rolled the dark death-cloud over the splendid youth of 
Surrey and extinguished his life forever, royal envy, H enry’s 
jealousy of the fame of ilurrey. See on 1 . 248. It seems that the 
word ‘env y’ has here a peculiar aptness as it suggests that Surrey 
also at the time when he saw' the vision disappearing might have 
attributed it to r;/7y' on the part of the magician for the incalculable 
blessedness of the vision to him. roll’d, caused to roll, the 
murky stoiin, black cloud of death, murky, dark, belov&d 
Master, Surre)'. glorious day, splendid youth, ruthless, 
pitilcsst Heaven etc., may God visit thee and thy children to 
the latest generation of them wiyi vengeance and punishment. 
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wild caprice, fickle humour. despotic sway, tyranical 
^a)ve run lent. The fickleness of Henry’s characti'r is evident frr)m 
the constant chanjfes thcTl took place in his rclii^ious \ iews and in 
his Ldioulish treatment of his \vi\ cs. The gory bridal bed, the 
reference is to the execution of Anne Ihdlcn and Henry's liasty 
marriaj'e with Jane Seymour the \cry next day. Hence his inarri- 
ajje bed is said to have been stained with blood. Reatl tin; first 
speech of the king in /f.nnlei. the plundered shrine, the refer¬ 
ence is to ^le dissolution of the monasteries and tlie appropriation 
of all their wealth by Henry. The murdered Surreys blood, 
the murder of Surrey, the tears, for her murdered lover. 

302-5. The Scots and their chiefs applaiulcd Kil/traxer's song 
because they hated Henry for his tyranny and religious a^]>ostacy. 
prolong, <'ontinue. These, the < hiefs. hated as death, mort¬ 
ally hated-'Henry for his tyranny). those, the S<-ots. the an¬ 
cient faith, Roman Catholicism, and hence when Henr\ deserted 
the cause of Rome and accepted I’rotestantism, they looked down 
on him and hated him as an apostate. 

306 7, lofty air, grand dignity. St. Clair, an am ient family 
of Norman extraction. They held the Orkney i-jlands as their 
Earldom. In e.xt hange for this Karldom they got the castle and 
domains of Revcnshcnch. 

308-9. St. Clair had conu* l«) llranksome castle with the Earl 
of Home with whom he was then living, and with him<liad come 
J>is hard Harold, feasting high, entertained in a princely way 
at Ibnne castle, that lord, the Rail of Home. 

77 /t' of Harold. 

Harold was the bard of bra\e .St. Clair. He was Vorn in the 
Orkneys, “meet nurse for a poetii-child", on at ctnint of both the 
grandeur of its natural scenery and its romantic a.ssociatitms with 
the old iricandinavian sea-rovers. Harold had profited much by 
these, his soul had imbibed all the w'ild and wontlerful influences t)f 
the scenes around, lie came to llranksome with .St Clair who 
came with the h’arl of Home, and sang the remarkable ballad of 
RosabelIc. 

31013. He was btirn in the storm-swept Orkneys when the 
St. Clair.s still held sway over it. A.s told above, they latterly iiiirt- 
ed with the earldom for the castle of lArivenshcuch. reslbless, 
boisterous, stormy. Orcades, Orkney Islands, a group in the 
North Sea, North-east of Scotland, separated from Caithness by 
Pctland Rrith. erst, of yore, formerh. princely sway, undis-^. 
puted rule, isle and islet, islands, great and small. , 

C 

314-315. Their palace is still to be found tottering to fall in the 
chief islaml of the group called Kirkwall, nods to its fall, totters 
about to fall, pride and sorrow, ‘pride’ because the castle is a 
relic of its former greatness,0sorrow’ because it was delapidatcd. 



Kirk'Wall llic c.'tpitj'l of the Oiknejs, “'rhe castle of Kirk¬ 
wall”, Scott notes., ‘"was Imilt by tbc St. C'lairs while Earls of t )rkney'’. 

316-21. Thenc'c from his native home in the Orkne\ s the infant 
Harold looked out over the sic»rm> Zetland I'rith iioisterous as if 
Odin was ridinj* oven* it, and w ith an anxious mind, watched the 
ship stru}*jjlin^^ with the winds and waves on the sea. To the 
poetic child all these jiiand s('cmes and ijbjocts of natift'o appealed 
with an irresistible fascination, marked, saw. flcjrce Petland 
rave, the I’etland Frith boisterous and howlinjt in the stornu 
Sec on 1 . 311, grim Odin, the; chief of the Scandina\ian gods. 

was tliought of as riding through the air and oxer the sea. 
'I'he storms were attributed t(» his agency, the whilst, when 
the storm was raging, visage, Maintenance, face, pale, awe¬ 
struck, wan w'ith anxiety, throbbing, beating with anxiet)’. sail, 
sea. all of, all scenes of wonder and wild grandeur, rapture, 
poetic delight, charm, lovely, poetic. Notice how tlic tierce 
Felland and the strugging sail-- scent's wtnulerfiil w ilh and wild fill¬ 
ed the chid w ith romantic assoriiitirms with Odin and with poetic 
emotions. Notice also that all these sea-srenes lead up to the bidlad 
whit'h he sings. .Notice further that this description of llarohrs 
])<>e!ic c;ducaticm is singularly true of Scott himself. 

322-:^. The poetic mind might gather much that is wild and 
w'ondeifiil in the so rude Orknex islands, wild, romantic, fancy 
of a poet, cull, gather, selc'c t (like fiovx ers}. 

324-9. In dax s (jf yore xxarlike Sc'andinax ians, men trained to 
war and jilimclcr and slaughter, their leaders the rulers of the sea 
and their ships the sea-serpents, docked in large numbers to 
these Orkney islands, thither, to the Orknexs. afar, i)ast. 
Lochlin, Scandinaxia, for Demn.irk, according to IJrexver), stern 
sons of roving war, grim ailx enlurers. Jiovhi» de#ribes the 
sort of xx ar they xvere fond of—roxing in search of jireyand plunder 
ox cr ihtj sdti. The Norsemen, in apposition to 1 . 325. spoil, 
plunder, blood, hkxxl.shed. Skilled...food, skilled to kill ineti 
and thus prepare the food for birds of prey, 'rins was the Norse 
name fora xx'arrior—‘fcciler of the rax'en’ ; as they called their kings 
Sackofutnc^r, sea-kings ("leaders of the main’) and their ships ‘the 
serpents of the ocean’.® 'riiiis a famous warship built by king Olaf 
Tryggvesson xxas called ‘the Ecrng Serpent’, dragons, serpents 
vomilting tire. 

« 330-33. There in the storm-sxxept x'alleys of the Orkneys the 

old Scandinavian poets had sung their romantic .songs, and stones 
bearing niystir inscriptions marked tlic' places where horfible 
human sacrifices had once been offered to grim idols, stormy 
vale? storm-swept \ alley. The Scald, the old Scandinavian 
minstrel, told, sung. wondrqp.s tale, song of romantic ad¬ 
ventures. Runic column, stone-pillars or monuments contain¬ 
ing inscriptions w'ritten in the mystic letters of the old Norse -al- 
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phabet. The ‘Runes’, Scandinavian alphabet, were j 6 in number : 
Q. Had witnessed, had seen, and perhaps still bore evidence 
of.* glim idolatry, the worship of obscene idols with horrible 
sacrifices of human lives. 

i 

334-45. Horn in the Orkneys so romantically associated with 
the deeds and doinjjs of Scandinavian heroes, Harold had learned 
much of the wild myths told in their sa^as (jr verses,—myths, for 
instance, about the tremendous sca-snakc which jfoes all round the 
world ; about the Valkyrs or choosers of the slain, who by their 
yells and shouts, incited men to war ; and about heroes who light- 
•ed on their way by the pale death-lights of the tomb attempted to 
plunder the grave «»f some old warrior not without rousing the 
de;id and encountering him with circumstances of the strangest 
and most mysterious character. Saga, as f)pposed to Kdiln^ the 
prose tales, were the versified nivths of the Scandinavians ; Gr. 
rhyme uncouth, w-ild, rough \crse. uncouth, unpolished ; G. 
sea-snake, whose folds surround the earth, slain by. Thor in the 
twilight of the Gods. “One of the wildest fictions oftheKdda” (.Scott) 
tremendous curl’d, “curled u]) in a tremendous circle*’, girds, 
goes all round, surrounds, dread Maids, called in Scandinavian 
mythology, the Valkyrs or Choosers of the Slain, sent by ,Odin to 
the battle-field to direct its fortunes and lead the victors to Valhalla, 
hideous yell, bhuxl-curdling shouts. Maddens...swell, mad- 
den» or infuriates the fighters and makes the battle grow' more 
hideous or appalling, of chiefs etc., the Northern warriors were 
entombed with all their arms and treasures. It seems te have been 
a part of their duty even after death to guard these treasures 
against mortal heroes w-ho might attempt to plunder them elated 
as much by the hope of w'ealth as by the temptation of encounter¬ 
ing superiftitural beings, chiefs, mortal heroes, gloom, dark¬ 
ness of the place of burial, death-lights, lights or lamps ke|)t 
burning w'ithin the tomb called in the .Sagas ‘tomb-fires’. .Sec ii. 
xvii-wiii. Hansacked, plundered (the treasuies buried in the 
graves with the old w'arriors). wrenched etc., plucked away the 
swords from the grasps of the dead, falchions, short swords, 
corpses’ hold, gras])S of dead bodies. Waked etc., filled the 
silent tomb with their war-cries, bade et(\^defied the dead old 
warriors and challenged their spit its to mortal encounter. 

346-51. W’ith a mind exc-ited by the wild and weird tales t)f 
the Saga.s, Harold came to Roslin, the delightful castle of the St. 
Claifs. Here under milder influences of nature, he learned a milder 
minstrelsy but he never altogether forgot the wildness of his earlier 
training. Hence in his songs were mixed up elements of wildness 
and tenderness in due harmony, war and wonder ix. wonder¬ 
ful tales of war and adventures or^ales of war of the Norse minstrels 
and legends of the Sagas, all on flame, his mind excited, in¬ 
flamed. Roshn’s bowers, the lovely castle of the St. Clairs in 
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the south of Scotland. Roslin is by the Frith of Forth, sweet... . 
■tree, i.e. under milder influences of nature (as opposed to the 
rougher sights and sounds of nature in the north), a milder 
minstrelsy, a tenderer music. Yet etc., he did not altogetKer 
forget his earlier wild training, but something of the wildness of 
the northern verse mixed well, harmoniously, with his softer, or 
more delicate, more refined verses, the Northern «spell, the 
wildness of the northern style of writing, the style of the Sagas. 
Thus in the song that follows—there is a delicate ]>icture of Rosa- 
belle’s self-sacrifice on the altar of unsclfi.sh devotion, with a due 
admixture of the superstitions, weird phantoms, boisterous seas, 
which haunted Harold’s imagination as influences derived from 
his birth in the Orkneys. 

The sonjf of Harold. 

This song is also called ‘the ballad of Rosabellc.’ It tells 
dramatically how the lovely Uosabelle would cross the Frith one 
stormy night from Ravensheuch to Roslin. Some body on the 
sea-shore remonstrated with her but to no purpose. He spoke of 
the fisherman having heard “the water sprite wlujse screams for- 
bodc that wreck is nigh”, but the lady was bent on going to 
Roslin n^, as she hinted, because her parents would he waiting 
for her but because Lord Lindesay’s heir would be there. ,-\s was 
apprehended, the vessel went down with the lovely Rosabelle in it, 
her death being followed by a wondrous blaze burning all night 
long over Roslin castle. 

352-5. The song is addressed to the ladies because it sang of 
no haughty feat of arms but t>f the .sad death of the lovely Rosa¬ 
belle. ha'ughty feat of arms, proud military exploit, tell, 
sing. Soffc and sad, is the song, mourns the ^eath of. 
Rosabelle, a family name in the house of .St. Clair. 

356-9. An imaginary spectator says to Rosabelle. •'S'e gallant 
crew, anchor the vessel, don’t put out to sea now ; and gentle lady, 
be pleased to stay in castle Ravensheuch, and do not think of 
crossingf the Frith in this wild, stormy night. Moor, anchor. The 
repetition shows the earnestness of the appeal, barge, boat, 
deign, be pleased, cattle Ravensheuch, a large and strong 
castle now in ruins but once the principal residence of the llarons 
of Roslin. It stood on the Firth of Forth, tempt, attempt on 
venture to cross lover to Roslin). The two castles of Ravensheuch 
*and Roslin stand on opposite sitlcs of the Firth, and the lady was 
resolved to cross over from the one to the other. • 

360-7. The expostulator offers three reasons why she should 
not “tempt the Firth”, or rather one principal reason supported by 
three powerful arguments, (i) her| is a violent storm blowing, the 
black waves are lashed into foam by it, the sea-gulls have fled to 
their nests ; (2) the fishers have heard the shriek of the water-spirit 
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iiulicalcs that a ship-wreck is imminent; and (3) the j{iftcd 
seer has seen the vision of a lady swathed in a wet shroud, a palji- 
able sujigcstion that such a fate mij^ht be hers. Notice the climax 
oi* the jjradual hcif;htcninj^ of the iclea from a simple sea-tempest 
to an alanninj4 presentiment of death—all meant to dissuade her 
from the rash adxcntiire. blackening wave, the sea ^rowinj; 
darker anr^ darker, edg^ed with white, crested with white foam, 
blow n into foam at the top. inch, island, sea-mews, sea-j^ulls. 
the "Water Sprite, a spirit which In shrieks and cries forebodes 
the loss (tf ships and men ; also called w'ater-wraith or water- 
kelpie. forebode, are a presentiment, wreck, loss of a ship 
by w reck, nigh, soon take place, the gifted seer, the person 
•gifted with ‘se<‘ontl sij;ht' or prophetic visitms. In the remoter 
parts of S< oilaml there were many in those clays who claimed this 
yift. shroud, death-cloth, a sheet in which a dead-body is wTapt. 
swathed, wrapt. Fhe vision indicated that some lady was to 
perish in the sea—it niij^t he the lo\ely Kosahelle, so she slumld 
not ‘‘tempt the Firth". Pair, adj. used as noun, fair one. gloomy, 
storm). 

368-75. Kosabelle speaks. ‘I would cross the j»loomy Firth not 
bci ause I..ord LiiKlesa) s heir opens the ball to-nij*!)! at Koslin or 
rides at the rin}^ in his excellent, charminj^ way but bt^ause my 
mother shall feel lonely in ni)' absences, atid my father ^all lincl 
taull with the w ine if it is not iinurecl out by me'. It need hardly 
be said that though she denic's th;it her resolution has anythinj; to 
d(» with younj; Lindesay, we are all the more convinced that he is 
the t hief and prime cause of it. leads the ball, bcj*ips the dance. 
She was probabh to be his ])artner in the danr(\ Sits lonely, 
in ni) ab-^ence. the ring they ride, a feat of dexterity consist- 
in;.; in pickii'}; up with the point (»f the lame at full j;allop a rinj; 
suspendi**! from a horizontal beam standing on two posts. It was 
a favoiuito amtiscmcnl with knights in the feudal days. The 
c.orrec t phrase is ‘r// the ring’, well, e.xcellcntly. jire, father, 
the wine will chide, will grumble and comiilain that the wine 
is bad. it. the wine-cup. Notice that thc.se references to the 
parents of whose darling she was, heighten the pathos of the story. 


376-y. .‘^11 that dreary night a mystic light was seen blazing on 

Koslin castle ; it was broader than the wafth-firc, and redder than 
the moonbeam, it could not thus be mistaken for cither A won¬ 
drous blaze, the fire came from the vault where Roslin’s barons 
wore buried, the watch-fire, see on i. 47. 


• 380-3. 'I’he ‘wondrous blaze’ burned on the rock Sm which 
Roslin castle stands, it burned on the valley overgrowm wdth copse 
wood. It might he seen from far away, from Dryden anc\ Haw- 
thornden. glared, burned, castled rock, rock on which the 
castle stands, ruddied, redWened, made red. copse-WOod, 
spe on i\'. 293. Dryden's groves of oak, a manor-house about 
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:i mile south of Koslin. cavemed, with curitm-s excavations! 
Hawthomden, is a mansion in a romantic valley on the Esk, 
6 miles south of Edinburj^h. Henealh it are some larj^e cavtfrns 
hewn out of solid rock. 

3S4-7. Roslin chapel was abla7.e,—the chaple in which the 
barons of Roslin lay dead each in his complete suit of arms, 
chapel, a small church. Beneath it lay buried in complete armour 
all tl’.e barons of Roslin up to the 17th century. It v<^as a supersti¬ 
tion that the death of a baron was preceded by a bla/cof fire on it. 
uncoffined, without a coffin, each in his “iron panoply”, for, 
instead of. a sable shroud, a black ('oirm-cloth. sheathed, 
wrappe<l. panoply, a coniplete suit of arms. From all, and 
//ffjfi/ff, arms. 

38ti-<ji. Everything inside and outside the <'hai)el was on fire, 
sacristy and altar, the pillars and the armour of the dead, 'within, 
the chai>el sacristy, \estry, the part of a church where sacre<l 
utensils are kept. Deep, extending backward, pale, cnclo.surc. 
altar's pale, the enclosure within w'hich stood the altar ; shortly 
i'alled ‘the chancel’, foliage-bound, with carvings of leaves and 
flowers wound about them ; see ii. 101-3. glimmered, shone faintly, 
mail. a»mour ; see on 1 . 387. 

39>P5, The battlements and the pinnets, the buttre.s.ses with 
ro.se-carvings twined about them, were all f)n fire. It is said that 
the chapel appears on (ire previous to the death of any member of the 
family of St. Clair, battlement, an indented fortification, a high 
wall (»r parapet with openings for guns, pinnet, y)innac’.c. Now 
obsolete, rose-carved, Scott notes, “.Xmong the profuse carvings 
on the pillars and buttresses the rose is frequently introduced, in 
allusion to the name (/»V^»//V/), with which, however, the nower has 
no connection” rose-carved, carved or decrirateyl with roses, 
buttress, *a supp<irt to a wall, still, always or yet, even now 
fate, tleath. is nigh, ajjproaches. lordly line, any member 
of the august princely family. 

3c;3. rose-carved, /. c. carved wiih roses or adorned witJi 
carvings of the rose. The roses were not the actual flowers but 
their figures cut m tne stone, buttress, a support to a wall, 
commonly found in tiothic churches. The word is derived ulti¬ 
mately front Fr. bonter, to’thrust, prop. 

^ 394'5-p The castle still appears to be on fire w'hen any member 

of the princely family of the .S|. Clair i.s about to die. siiU, even 
now. fate, death, is nigh, about to hayqien to. lordly line, 
princeiiy family, high aristocratic family. 

3y6-q. Many members of lh« line buried in that beautiful 
chapel but alas ! lovely Rosabelle--the most beautiful of theni 
all—lies under the sea. 

11 
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riic disaster so mysteriously foretold in the earlier part of the 
poetp has hai>pcncd. 

twenty is an indefinite ninnher here, meaning ‘many*, 
barons bold, notite the permanent e])ithct. lie' /. r. lie. 
proud, magnificent, chapelle, chajiel. Scott has retained both 
the Krcnrh sficlHng and |>ronunciation to get the stress on the 
sevond syllable,to make it rhyme with ‘Rosabelle’. 

'I’he holy vault doth hold each one of llic»se tweni\ 
barons, the holy vault, the ( Impel or the uncUu-ground \aul'. 
witliin it which ser\cd as the hurial-plare of the family. E\c‘r\ 
li'li and nohle family has its own hnrial \ault in its domestii am! 
pro ale < hapel. hold, the dead bodies of. 

400-3. -Ml the St, Clairs were buried there with due ceremonies, 
candles were lighted in the funeral profc'^ssion, the funeral service 
was rc'ad from the service-book, and the rliiirc h-bell was tolled 
solemnly to announc e the death. I’ut the lo\el\ Kosahelle lies 
undei the sea with only a cruel anthem sung over her hv the 
tumultuous storm echoing among the wild sea-caves. .She the 
gcnfle, the fair, the lovelv, had no peac efnl, no jirojier burial. 

"With candle, book, knell, i. c. with all the* solc.*mr^rites ot 
the Roman Catholic church. During the funeral service, laiidlc^ 
were lighted, in'ayers vveue read from the sn"'iiC~hook\ and llae hell 
ioih'fl. 

rung, ec hoed. wild winds, high storm, dir^e, funeral 
song Nolic-e that the permanent epithet *h)vely’ is reputed everv- 
wheie lo enhance the pathos. 

'I'he cr^trast between the two pictures, the |)iclure of the 
peat eful, solemn burial of the harems in a lovely little chapel, and 
<»f the tumultuous and awful burial of the delicate I'yvsabcllc in 
the wild roaring sea, is meant to heighten the pathos of the incident 
and to deepen the readers syinpathv for the unlucky Kosahelle. 

Notice that in this marvellous little h.illaci, no incident is directly 
mentioned, the cj.xpostiilations cames from an imaginalionary 
spectatoi ; the cause of the lady's resolniiion to go to Rcjslin 
is insinealed, not told ; the |)rescntiinent-s and the ship-wreck, all 
these, together with a due admi.xture of the mysteiious and the 
superstitious, heighten the charm of it and imparl a ‘dramatic , 

form' to this wonderful little lyric. 

« 

404-13. So swfiet was Harold s .song and so much taken were 
the audience with it that thev scarcely noticed that thf hall 
had bccfjme. suddenly dark though the sun was not yet set. 
The darknc.ss was dim to %io mist or fog, no eclipse, 
but yet it soon grew so thick that men could hardly sec eacli other's 
fat.es, they could hardly even sec their own hands. Piteous lay,. 



mournful jsong, “the clir^ of lovely Kohabclle, “ 11 reminds one 

of Shelley’s line, “ «nir •swetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
ih.)ughts." Scarce marked the guests, the guests < harmed 
by the sweetness of the song, seareely noticed, the darkneU 
hall, that the hall had become dark and was gradually getting 
tlarker. the sinking day, the setting sun, evening, wondrous 
shade, niysterious darkness, involved, « ovored, shrouded, ed¬ 
dying, curling, moving about, circliiig. Drained, drawn ii]), 
due to c\ aporation caused by the sun's heat, fen or bog, swamps 
and marshes, sages, astrologers had ])redicled ntj eclipse, it, 
the darkness, apace, rapidly. It is interesting l(i note that the 
word meant originally as in Chan, (t ‘ slowly. ’ and now just the 
reverse. stretched, outsiretchetl. behold governs fui' and 
hand. 

414, secret, felt at heart but not ouiwarrlly e\])rcsstMl (by 
vvord or sign), the feast, the roM-lry, tlie merriment. 

415. Froze the genial current of delight in each man. 

416-7. Kv(‘n the ladyc was terrified, -.he knew that sonie t-vil 
was ini])cnding. Even, inspile of her magic she <’OLild (liviiit! 
ntiihing and a vague horror overcame her. hi^h, proud, half 
aghast, almost lerrified, frightened. Some evil, some calamity 
or misfortune, on the blast in the wind, impending, about to 
iiappcn. 

4i8t> Tl le (loblin had so long crii'd only one cry, namely 
“lo'.l lost I lost I” It has now the cry of‘found.' lioth the « rics 
,11 «• mysterious:—wliai he had lost and what at last h« had found, 
no one can s.iy deliiiili'ly. Probably he had now been ‘found’by 
ihc wizard .Michael .Scott and the fiend meant that it was tin e to go 
now. shuddering, with a shiver or tremor of fcai. 

422. broad, large. Glare, light, ilash. Read ‘ that ' before 
the ne\t line. 

424 5. Glanced, dashed, shone, rafter, beam, shield 
upon, hung upon. See i. 55. 

426-7. riie beams on which were li.sed the iriemorials of 
victory, iht* arms of the vanc|uishcd the stones with ms* riptions 
on them set into the walK—all glanced or flashed up mornentarily 
and the liglU vanished from on them a.s soon as seen, trophied 
beam, bupjMining tl#' roof adorned with irO))bies or signs of 
victory, spoils c. the arms taken from the r<mqucred. 

culp'tured, with inscript ion,s carved or them, instant, instantly, 
for an instant or moment. 

428-fi. The dash of lightning broke lull through the gqesls 
dazzled by the glare, filled the hall with den.se smoke, and fell on 
tfle elvish page, the guests’ bedazzled band, the company 
of giJesls dazzled by the bright light or glare, is an intensive 
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prefix, the lavish brand, the lijfhtniifK -flash. See on iv. 319. 
smouldering, such ns arises frcmi a smoulclerinji fire : from, 
bri}*ht biirninj^ fire li}?hl or no smoke arises, ll may mean also 
‘ruinous’’ deadly, the elvish Page, the goblin. 


432-38. 'I'hc flash was accompanied by ;i loud rumbling 
thunder-clap which struck even the bra\est with disina\, and 
was heard .'ill over the countrj'. At distant Jierwick and (.ai^isle, 
the warder sprang to arms taking it for a note of alarm and 
warning. Add when it ceased, the goblin page was no where ; he 
had vanished, thunder / c. with a thunderous sound. Dismayed, 
terrified, frightened, appallid, horror, struck, Orig. to ‘grow pale' 
or ‘failc in appearnce’ ; and then ‘with fear,’ from sea to sea, .'in 
over the country, larum, either the noise like a note of alarm 
( which is a f \‘\ to arms ; or ( 2 ) at the strange sound lucn raisecl 
the alarm all over the country. Carlisle, see on 1 51-; /. c. f.ir and 
near, withal, at the same time, also, warders, se-ntinels. sprang 
to arms, hastily took U]) arms against a sudden raid, was seen 
no more, had vanished. 


439. a voice, a mysterious \ oice calling the goblin away. 

440. 'J’hc fixcl that it was not seen by all. heightened the 
mystery. 

442. summons, call, command. Goylbin, the name ot the 
page was Kilpin or EyUnn Horner. Do not confuse the w«<rd with 
*gol)lin'. 

443-6. just where the lightning burst on tin* page and ‘where 
he had flung himself tlown in a shudder, some saw an arm, some a 
hand, and some the quirrk movement of a gown. Whose these 
were no body ctuild say with certainty. Probably the> w(?re Michael 
Scott’s. Sec Intro, the brand, the flash of lightning, flung, 
cast, thrown, him, himself, dowinm the ground. Sec i. 411S. 

447. ^OOk, with fear, trembled. 


448. dimmed each lofty look, made all tbe.proud and 
brave knights shut their eyes in fear. 


449-50. But of the horror-struck knight none w'as more struck 
with horror than William of Delorainc. astonished trains, 
thunder-struck crowd of knights. 

• 

451-2 Fear (’hilled his spirit, his brain seemed to be on fire. 
It was feared that he had lost his senses for ever, breeze, f urdle. 
mind, sense or sanity, would need return, was gone for 
ever. c 

453-5 Men were afraid that Delorainc had gone permanently 
mad and wouUl never again recover. He could not speij^k, he 
looked pale and spcclrc-like ; he was in no less perilous a plight 



than a soldier who, it is said, in a rit of foolhardiness, f;onfronled an 
evil sj>iril in the shape of a doj* in the Isle of Man, and died in 
oxtrcmesl agony without being able to relate what had happened»to 
hitn. ghastly, like a ghost, him, that soldier. The story is told 
above, spoke i. e. spoke to, addressed, the spectre-houJced, a 
spertre or evil spirit in the shape or disguise of hound, snvh 
disguises being fancied by the suj)erstitions to be I'onnnon .unong 
ghosts. Man, the Isle of Man. 

• 

456-63. When the rit of terror was ovci am’, lie had at last 
recovered his voice, he said in a broken, irregular, mysterious 
manner, anrl siill shuddering with fear, lliat he had seen ;t figure 
dressed like a Spanish IMlgrim, with a hood covering the head 
and shoulders bound or held in place by an ornamented .Spanish 
shoulderbelt; and he knew but he* was not bound to e\plain JuKif that 
it was the mighty Magician Michael sccgl. by fits, not in a 
continuous narrative, bur brokenly, by tits ami starts, darkly, 
mysteriously, /.c. he* told of something dark or mysterious, 
broken hint, falteringly, more in hints lliai; in ful! speei.h, 
and shuddering cold, ;ind still shuddering ami cold with fear, 
right certainly, without the least shadow ot doubt, shape... 
sea, rejieated from 11 3[4-216. .See notes there, but how it 
mattered not, no matter how he knew it, he felt he should not 
speak^of his secret visit to Melrose .\bbey. It was enough for the 
audience to take it from him that it was none olhev than Mii hael 

Sf'ott. 

465. the wondrous tale told by Delora'.ne. 

466-7^ spoke, spoken. The incorrei'l form nujuired for the 
rhyme with ‘broke.’ Angus, Douglas, silence broke, spoke. 

468-72. The noble Angus made a vow in tlie name of Si. IJrirle, 
the favourite .saint of his family, that he would make a pilgrimage 
to Melrose Abbey in order that the troubled spirit of ?Mi^.hael Si ott 
might have re.st. plight, vow, pledge. Did make to, in the 
Ti.imc of! St. Bridje of Douglas, St. IJride, the patron saint 
of the Douglas family and of the Karl of Angus in particular, 
take, undertake, a pilgrimage, it was the faith that such a pil¬ 
grimage would give re.st to the departed spirit, restless sprite, 
lrv>iibled ghostt. 

473-82. Then every other brave knight yirescnt look avow in the 
name each of his patron .saint to go on pilgrimage to Melrose for 
the welfare of soul of Michael .Scott. 

47iJ. each knight, to ease etc ; to allay the trouble m his 
heart. . • 

475-82. This is a catg-logue of the saints to whom the knights 
prltyed to aid tliem in the prosecution of their pilgrimage or in 
whose name they vowed to uiiderrake it. the Holy rood, the 
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holy cross on which Jesus Christ wns crucified, the Lowes and 
Lisle are names »>f ijlaces when; stood the cluirclies dedicated 
to 'Si. Mary and -the Holy Kood resj)ecli\ely. OUr LOidye. tlu* 
V'ir},dn Mary, patron, ^^uardian or Ifuourite saint, make wit¬ 
ness,! cite as witness, swore in tlie name of, each UniRlit made 
his patron saint a witness of the vow he took, take, undertake, 
sing, retjuiems, or sonjis iiivokinj*- (lod's peace to tlie dep.irt**d. 
bells, knells, toll, rinj*. weal, welfare, happiness. 

4.S5. Renounced, i^a\e uj). for age, fin e\ii. dark 
magic's aid, iwactisinR tlte hlack ,irt. 

486. bridal, bridal feast. Lit. ‘ bride-ale. ’ Naught of. no¬ 
thing* ab«mt. 

487-9. Wliich took place \erv soon afterwards, after, afler- 
wards. space, tinte. befell, ha]>))ened. sons, knights, daught¬ 
ers, ladies. Teviot's Flower, Mar}»aret. 

4t>o-l. 'Fhe minislrel says that after flescril>in.L; the s( 4-nr of 
alarm anti confussion, it was not projier to bei,dn aRaiii in ;i "in t of 
mirth .scene, oicurreuce. wake, rouse, be;4in aj^ain. the liote 
of mirth, a joyful srinj*, the sont* of the bridal feast. 

492-5. After the soil}; of alarm it is more propi'r ui sin,i; of tlu‘ 
chieftains as with repentant hearts and de\out ]na\ers, the) ino\ed 
in a selenm procession to the holy abbey at Melrose, meet, 
suitable, i>roper. to mark the da\, to attend specially t«», the 
day, to take more note of it than of the da) offcast, divine, 
lioly, devout, pilffrim-chiefs, t hieftains Roiiti^ out 01 bent on 
])ilj4rimaj'e. sad array, .solemn pificession. sought, ,went to, 
Melrose holy shrine, the sacred abbe) at Melnjse. 

496-8. Th(i pilj'rinis wore a look of contrition. ’I'he) h.ul im 
shtjes on, thg)’ wore* vests of sackcloth, ancl their hand- were 
folded on tlteir breasts in sij^n t)f penitence, naked, bare, sluje- 
less. sackcloth, a kind of very coarse cloth used };<‘nerally 
for niakiii}' sacks or baj(s. 'I’he custom of wearing sackcloth in 
penitence, is very old, .\ common phase is ‘in sackcloth, and 
ashes’, vest, upj)er jiarment. enfolded, pm one across another. 

499'5o7. The pilRi'im.s moved on in perfect silence. The- by¬ 
standers who watched them iiassin^ could scarcely hear anv souml 
of footstep, voice or breath ainouR that lonj; array of cJiiefs- so 
.silent were they all—their proud look was ^nne, their pompous 
manner of walkinjt with lonj^ military strides; the) forj^oi their 
i*l()ry and renown, they for}40t their pride, and silently and slovvl), 
almo.st. like shadowy beings, they glided on to the sacred side of 
the high altar and there kneeled dowm in prayer, standers-bv 
spectators, the more usual compound is ‘ by-st;mdcrs.’ unetEtith. 
scarcely. Sath is an old A. S. word meaning ‘ease’ ; uneath is 
^hus=without ease, /.c. with diffitrfilty. high-drawn breath, a 
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si^h Hcc]) but inaudible-. 'I'lie bt-tlcr word tbu-i would ha\o l)ecn 
‘low-drawn.’ the len^hened row, tin- lonj; array of warrior-• 
thiefs. lordly, proud, martial stride, pompous walkiup 
likt! soldiers, gone from their minds, not lost from the world, 
glide, nio\c slowly and silently, high altar, the rhief or ])rinri- 
pal altar at th(-east end of the ehurch. hallowed, sacred, them, 
ihemscbes. down in ))raycr. 


508-13. .\bove the luiinble penitent cliiefs wa\ed IninL^ out 
from the walls and the roof, the banners of their brave am estors 
(jf old. lieneaih them la\ their bodies under tombstones insf libed 
w ith commemorating epitaphs. .\nd around them from de* orated 
rere.sse.s in the walls looked out the images and statues of saints 
ar.d martyrs tortui'ed t«» death in their rij^hleous cause, suppliant 
humble, jiemtent. wave, llout in the air. departed brave, 
thebra\e warriors now di-ad. the lettered stones, tombstones 
with insciiptions or epitai)hs on them, ashes, dead bodies, 
fathers ancestors, garnished niche, decorated recesses in the 
walls stern saints etc.; ^.iim-IrMikinj; imai*es and statues of 
saints ami mart)rs. stern, frowned, these words are meant to 
indicate that the saints and martyrs are anj^iy Avith the chiefs for 
their past reckless life which necessitated their ])resent ])i!i>rimai;e. 
tortured, put to death with excrutiatinji tortures, ; burnt at the 
stake (a.s flie I'rotcstants were by bloody .Mary) or stoned to death 
.as St. Stc|)hcn was). 


514-21. The holy monks <1 rest in bhuk hood, scapular), and 
lonj* white tlowiii}; i^arinents, came two abreast m a pr«>< ession 
ami Tinned stowly far up the dim aisle. 'J'hey i arried in their hands 
the candle, the I'onsecrated wafer ami the liible, and over ali liieir 
heads tloati-d the banner beautifull) embellished with the name of 
lesus Chrisi. slow, adv. modihiny the Aerb ‘came’ in^ I, 51S. 
aisle, will” of the china h. dim, as beliltinj; a rhiiit h, making it 
look solemn.^ sable COWl, bl iik hood. Co'iol \'^ either the larj^c 
lloAviii}* garment with the Inuid or thi- hood itself, scapular, is 
]iart t)f :i piiesi's \estnienls coxerini; the breast anil should- 
eis. Lai. scapula the shoulder-blade, stoles, robe.s. See v. 
^05. in order due, followinj; one another in order of rank. 
Fathers, monks, pricst.s. two and two, /.c. imnin^^ two loj^e- 
• ther or two abreast. Taper, candle. See on 1 . 401. host, < on.sec- 
rated bread used in the communion service, the bread and wine 
blessed and su])posed to be transubsianti ’tcd into the flesh and 
Idood of Christ, book, the IJible. bare, carried. It also ‘40verns 
•‘banner’ in»the next line, flourished fair, havinj^ j^racefully 
emblazoned or embroidered on it. the Redeemer’s name, the 
name of Jesus Christ, the Saviour. 

522-27. 'I’hc chief of the nionk^ .stretched his hand on the 
band of pilgrims lying prostrate on the ground, and blessed them, 
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unci made tin; si}(n of ihe cl;isi> o\er ihem all, and prayed that they 
be wine in peace and victorious in war. prostrate, lyin}^ 
sircitched on the ground, mitred, wcarinj^ the mitre or the caji 
(►Cthe cardinal or any hijfh church dijjnilary. Stretched 1)>' way 
of blessin}^ them. "With holy cross, /. c. with the of the 
crois. sig'ned, ntade a bij^h of the cross over them (as ,i prott'c- 
tion si^ainsi e\il spirits and ;t blessinji in jitmerah. sage in > hall, 
wise in coimcil, in times of peace. Fortunate in flwd tnumph- 
anl on the battle-ticld. 


528-35. 'J'hen liie imiss was sunj^, princrs were otfereil, and a 
solemn liymn of rest for tlic deparled soul, and hells lolled out far 
and wide for the welfare of the dead ; and, ever as the \arious 
parts of the service came each to its conclusion, a '•onj* arose pray- 
inj; for (’lod's merc}i to the tiouhled s|}irit of (he departed, aiui tiu' 
lonji-drawn aisles of the church prolotij;ed the s<demn echoes of 
the refrain or burden of it. mass, see on ii. 65. requiem, hymn 
of pciace or rest to the spirit of the dead. ^c‘e oii 507. tolled 
out, sounded, mighty peal, awful sounds, spirit, .Michael 
Scott, weal, welfare, the office close, the < h*se <if each func¬ 
tion, or i>art of the service. I’rojKu ly it ouj*lit to b(;‘the office's 
close', but the rule is ihat words endinj* m a sibilant sound <lo not 
often lakt' the .r of the possessive, particularh in poetry, close, 
pause, cessaiiou. hymn of intercession, peVhaps wh^,i is (ailed 
•tlui interccssional pra\er’Avhii'h is repeated at the close of each 
])art of the ser\i(.e—a |)rayer for eternal rest .ind pardon to the 
departed, the echoing aisles etc., the lonx-drawn winj^sof the 
church proloni^ Jiu\ continue loii}^, the echoe.s of tlu' awfuU solemn 
refrain, of the son^, namely, “the day of wrath, that dread¬ 
ful day’’, burden, the line repeated at the end of each stan/.i or 
pari of a sony, t\if. in .Albert ('ivaham’s sonj» 11. 2 and 4. 


536-^. 'Phis (he .sonj,' tliey saiii^. It means literally, ‘the day 
of wrath, that day, shall llie whole world in ashes lie’. It is a Latin 
hymn wliich is named fioni its opening w<»rds Dies It was 

(N)mp<)sed by 'i’homas of Celaus, a i‘'ranciscan friar, in F230. 


538-41. 'Die sonj* was suni* to tlie accompaniment of the deep 
and solemn music of the orj*an. If it w’ore proper frir me t(» close 
my trivial and earthly lay with a .sai led .sonj^, it was thi.s Ininii 
which the monks sanj,L the pealing, tfte deep and solemn-sound-* 
in^c The c.xpression is Milton’s in // Pens. Were it meet, if it 
were at all befittinj*;, proper. ’Phis is tlic minstrel’s ajxilo^y for 
closinjf his son:4 of love and ma^ic ;ind war witli a sacred soil^i. 
-strain, sonj^. light, vain, ipialify ‘lay’; tri\ial, eartHly. Thus * 
this ‘hymn for the dead’. 

'Phis ‘liymn for the. dead’ is ;i parapltrase the D/es /r<nT 
542*45- On the day of juftgment when the heaven and c.trili 
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which the heavens shall pass away with ^ 
elements shall melt with fervent heat ; the earth also and the w(Vks 
that are therein, shall be burnt up”, stay, ‘'tipport. le ‘ 
cannot depend on any rij^hteousness lo avert (lodstesi.i 

wrath, shall he meet, i.e. dare to meet. ^ 

546-9. Whom shall the sinner rely on when on Y'wful 

day the burnin;^ heavens shall roll ti^.'cthei 1 -wC . 

withered-up piece of dried paper, when the trumpet «> te . t . 

anjicl sounds loud and loiulcr rousinj; the dead from 
summonini* them up to the judgment-scat of Clod, snnveiu g, 
withered up. a parched scroll, this image is taken fuMU ^ . 
xxxiv. 4, “And tlie heavens shall be rolled together as a mio ■ 
also occurs in AVv. vi. 14, “And the heavens departed 
when it is rolled together”, fiamixig, burning. ’ 

more dreadfully, swells, rises, the high trumph, t le 11 • | 
of the Archangel. (Jf. Corinthians xv. 25, “ I he trumpe. shall 
sound, and the dead sliall be raised incorruptible’. 

550-3. 0 (lod, on that dreadful day when the souls go up 

their gra\ es, be thou the stay of miserable sinner,his etei n.i U'pe n 
support tubsisting through all wrecks of heaven and eaith, K, 

all universal dis.solution. wrathful day, when allci eat 
be ('onsunied by the wrath or anger«if Clod, to judgment 1 

wakes from his eternal sleeji in the clay or grate and "1^ 

(iod’s seat of judgment to be judged there. ^’ 

‘wakes’ is an instance of Zuegma, a tig. by whit'li a verb is ‘ 

double sense, one evident and the other suppressed. 

Miuddering with fear. Though, i.e. the eternal, never holmg s . > 
of the sinner even when the heavens ;oid earth have pcnstiei . 

554. 'I'Jie song of the minstrel is over. The rest of the poern 
is only an e])ilogue in which the subseciucnt career of the nuustre 
is depicted. He was no longer a homeless beggar wandering tiom 
door to door, liut the Duchess of Monmouth gave him a snug 
little bower close to her castle of Newark, and there lived he on to 
a good old age, devoted to charity, and singing songs of the goo 
old days to \vhoe^■cr floPked in to hear him. One is tempted to 
find in these lines a description of Scott’s own aspiration and life : 
he too was a minstrel with a rapt soul .singing his la)s of old 
•romance, and charming, as he does even now, all ages from gene¬ 
ration to<^eneration. Assuredly the last of the Minstrels was pot 
he who sang to the Duchess but a greater one singing for all times 
to the souls of men -'the immortal poet of Abbotsford, the. rlonier 
of Scotland. 
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554- Hushed, ‘'iloHt. gone, froiij the ‘lady’s roftm of ^tate 
of Intro. 62. 

555- 7. No, he dill in)t wander forth alone a.s lie had conic 
there alone, his last survivini; companion beinj* tmlv an or])han-l>oy. 
He was not lie left to li\e the la.st remaininj^ days of his life in 
poVerty and indij^enre. Alone, /.i\ did he wander forth alone ! 
indigence, eMreme po\erty. age, the inlirinity of old a^e. 
linger out, draj; on. pilgrimage, a wretrhed life, thc' renfainin}* 
flays of his iveary life, life's weary race. 

55 ^*y- C-hisc besitU's tiie stalely tower of Newark, the. minstrel 
set ii|) and li\ed in a siinjile hut. proudly, stately, lowly bower, 
lunnble <‘oiiaj^e. Notice the contrast. 

560-62. It was inde(‘il a small ('ottaj^e bill there was 'iboiil it 
a look o1 decency and comfort. 'There were a Ljardeii frin^ieil with 
>;recn ijras^, a j^enial lireside, f/zciv//////<vr/V//'and a i lear window 
{/ff/r/rr). 

563-6. 'There in ih.'it lowK < (iitaj^e often docked to^ethei in 
the winter exenini^ m.iny a wandeier who s'tlinjt by the fireside 
hearfi from the old minstrel the tales of other days. For he re¬ 
tained ami ))ra( lised that hospit.dity which he hafl ome received 
from others, sheltered, hospitaliK (“iitertaineil. by the blaze, 
■'iltinj^ by the warm and jteiiial lireside. 'This reminds one of 
Goldsmith’s description of the v illaye (ler”\man. ope, open; 
to receive j(u«*sts warmly and hos])itably. aid, help. , 

567-82. The saint* open-handed hospitality marked the olil 
harper's low 1) bower both in winter and in summer. f)n many a 
summei evening when the pleasant biee/cs blew, «ihe dowers 
blossomed on Newark heath, the thrush sany in Ibiirhead thicket, 
the corn ripened, the oak pul forth new follaye, the old minsireTii 
soul awake under the yeiiial intluences of the season, and he sany 
tif the j^onous deeds and cerennmies til t'hixairy till the enrap¬ 
tured traveller would forect that the day was done and would listen 
and listen to him, tlie youny m(*n forsook huntmy and yames to 
hear him, ami the ^'arrow' as it flowed on, murmured in melodious 
res))onse to his ecstatic sony, addmy sweet music to it. 

568. smiled on, ya\e a fre.sh Tnel)’ look to. Bowhill, imme¬ 
diately below Newark hill, a seat of the lluccleuchs. 

569-70. 'The plc:asant eveniny breeze of suinmci caused the 
dow'ers to blossom. July, is a summer month, here put for 
‘summer, balmy brea£n, jileasani wind. Waved, caused to 
wax c, moved, blue-bells, a common hut beautiful, l^ell-shaped 
Hmxer. heath, copse, “yood yreen-wood’'. 

571. throstles, thrushes. 77 !'mv//c is a diminutive of///nfs/t. 
shaw, a thicket, a wood. • 
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57J. the corn was green, i.c. tlie <(rcen Ctn-n Jiiew, flouri^li- 
cd. haugh, a hill <»r hill-side. 

575. flourished, broad, put forth now loa\es and branolie^s. 

574. '1‘hon his spirit io\i\o<l and the poetic ins])iration cain<‘ 
(»n him. What is meant is pcrha])s this : in wintei*he told the 
tales of other days - there was a sad tinjcli in these ;^but in .sum¬ 
mer with the revival of nature, his s])irit revive<I*and he sanj; ol 
all the .^lories and achievements of the ohl knij^hts aiul heroes. 

575. sing', i.f. sin-i of. achievements high, warlike feats, 
^uillam <leeds. 

57^1. circumstance, pcmips, ceremonies, used in this sense 
by Shakespeare in Otlidlo. Ill. 3, “All qiialiiv, prid(“, pomp, and 
t ifi'mn^fmnr of j»lorioiis war". 

577-8. rapt, absorbed, taken u|) with the souj^, enia])ture<l. 
.traveller, ])assin‘4 by wouhl stay and listen to him and mn notice 
that the day ws'is vanishiui’ over him. 

579-80. It is no common ihin.q that <'an make yoiinji men for¬ 
sake the* tetnpiin<^ plciasures of hunting and the chase but they 
were so charnted with the minstrel’s sonj; that they flocked to hear 
him. tne strain, the music, the sonj^. 

581-2. And the'noble river Yarrow on which stood the mins¬ 
trel’s homrfy cot, heard the splendid sonj* and murmured in 
harnu)nv with it as it flowed on. rolled, flowed. Bore burthen 
to, murmured in response to, added harmony to. 

» 
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aloof, ii. 96, far away, at a distance. .Scott uses it here as 
almost equivalent to aloft^ on high. It was originallj^ a sea-faring 
term being derived from O. E. a'lujffe^ on the lu^ or windward side 
of a vessel ; hence ‘out of reach*. , • 

amain, ii. 196, iv. 1S5, in the former of tliese two cases the 
word with foice : in the latter “with speed. .See also v. 27 and 
ii. 393 The word is from a, a shortened form of on^ and O. E, 
maeyen, strength, still surviving in the phrase ‘with might and 
matnJ 

amice, ii. 314, a hood lined with fur worn by pilgrims, as dis¬ 
tinguished from amice^ a square linen cloth worn by Roman Catholic 
priests about their necks. The hitter word is from Lat amictus^ 
ttmicio, to throw around ; the former from O F. aumuce^ the Pro¬ 
vencal form of which is almussa^ where al “seems to be the Arabic 
definite article” (Skeat), the second part of the word being 
Teutonic. 

aD,<ii. 3B1, if. It is really the same word as and and was so 
written in old English. In time the d in and in the sense of 
came t(5 be dropped to avoid confusion with the copulative conjunc¬ 
tion, and thus became = if. In still later time w'hen this force of 
an or and was foigotten, if came to be added on to either, as in i. 90. 
This is striAIy tautological. 

arch. ii. 377.. mischievously cunning, rougish, waggish ; cf. 
* 7 'atler^ “So arch a leer”. It is nothing but the prefix arch 'as in 
arch-dcnd, «r<r<^-bishop), used .separately and peculiarly. 4>hakespere 
has, “The most arch act” ; “an heretic, an arch one”; Runyan 
charaiterises one as “a very arch fellow, a downright hypocrite.” 
Skeat thinks that the (ireek prefix came to be confused with the 
M. E. argh^ arwe^ cowardly, slothful. 

atone, ii. 57, make amends. Lit. ‘to at onc\ abbreviated 
from ‘to set at one\ i. e. to reconcile, and then to suffer what is 
necessary for reconciliation. Comp. Acts vii, 26. “would have set 
them at one again”. 

aventayle ii. 39., visor or moveable front of a helmet. As 
^isor is literally what is seen through, so aventayle is what is 
breathed through. From Lat. ventus^ wind. The word is also 
written veniayle^ as in Spenser, ’ Through whose bright venlayle- 
lifted up on high, his manly face--looked forth”. 

baldric, ii. 215., a belt worn transversely. Spenser calls the 
signs of the Zodiac, “heaven’s Bright shining haudricke.'* The 
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derivation of the word is uncertain. *It may be from O. H. G. 
halderichy probably diminutive of belt, Lat. balteus^ a belt. 

bandog, iii. 206, or band-dog, properly a watch-do{( kept 
chained up (from band or bond^ a chain). In Spenser it means a 
mastiff. It is here almost equivalent to a bloodhound. O. E. bond- 
doge. 

barret>cap, iii. 216., a small flat cap, a battle-cap. 'there is 
a Scotch word barret which means strife, battle. Barret is either 
this Scotch-word, or the same as biretta, a cap worn by Roman 
Catholic priest^. * 

beaver, v. 371., a moveable mouthpiece of a helmet through 
which the wearer may drink. The word is from F. baviere, a child’s 
bib, worn over the bosom to protect the dress when the child drinks, 
from a fancied resemblance of the article to a bib. The spelling 
is due to confusion with beaver-lard, a hat made of the fur of the 
beaver. Comp, bever-age. 

black-mail, iii. 416., protection-money exacted by freebooters. 
Mail is a Scotch word—tribute or rent, as in king's-mail, borough- 
mail, house-mail etc. A. S. male, Icel., mala, rent, and black probably 
as in black-guard, black-leg, is derived by Jamieson from Germ. 
placken, to vex, to harass. 

bower, Int. 28., has several meanings. (1) A rjiamber ; 
A. S. bur, a dwelling, as in Spenser, ‘‘Where now the studious 
lawyers have their bowers'^ (The Temples). The same root occurs 
in neigh-bour^a. nigh-dweller. (2) A lady’s private apartments, 
e. g., “The ladye is gone to her secret bower' (i. i.). (3) An idealized 
abode conceived of by poets, as in Spenser’s “bower o& bliss”. (4). 
A simple cottage, cf. vi. 559, “Arose the minstrel’s lowly bower, 
A sinnple hut*. (5) A shady arbour, probably from the mistaken 
identity of^the word with bough or to bow (bend). 

bowne, iii. 392. prepare. Bowne, boun, or boune, is a word 
.much affected by Scott, and the same as Icel. buinn, past participle 
of bua, to get ready. 'This was corrupted into bmtnd, as in “home¬ 
ward bounir, “a vessel Chma-bound' • from this participial use, a new 
verb was coined by the ballad makers, viz. to boun, as in ‘ busk ye, 
boun ye’* or “busk, busk, and baud'. In Canto v. line 497, 'bowning' is 
simply‘going’. 

brand, iv. 144, sword. From A. S. teornan, to burn. (1) A 
burning piece of wood. (2) A sword, from its glitter when brartd- 
ished. So “the great brand” Excalibur is said to have given light 
“like 30 torches*. 

*bum, i. 106., river, O. E. burna. The form bum occurs in the 
north, and bourn in the south of England. 

career, iii., 5a Fr. carriere, a car-road ; then, like course 
xlriviog, or riding at full speed. l.at. carrus, a car. 
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carolled, Int. 14., sang. Fr. chanson de carolle^ a song 
accompanying a dance ; hence, a song, and to carol^xo sing. 
Derived perchance from Lat. Carolla^ diminutive of corona^ a littld 
garland, a ring, and then a ring dance, i. a round, circular 
dance. O. £. the karole of the stones, i.e.^ the Druidical circles. • 

carouse, VI. 149., a bumi^r, a glass of liquor (here). Skeat 
derives from Germ, gar aus^ quite out, used of drinking off, empty¬ 
ing a glass. The usual meaning of the word is “a nqjsy drinking 
festival.' 

claymore, V. 334, a Scottish broadsword. -Lit. *a great 
sword* from Gaelic claidheamh mor^ the former part of which is 
connected with Lat. gladius^ a sword, and the latter with Lat. 
magnuSy great. 

chafe, 1 . 131., dashes against. F. chauffery to warm. From 
the physical sense of producing heat by friction, there is but one 
step to the moral one of indignation. Here used physically. 

chancel, II. 95., the east end of a church, so called from its 
being separated from the rest of the building by a screen or iron 
railing. Lat. cancelluSy a grating. 

chime, Int. 71., harmonious sound. The word is now res¬ 
tricted to mean the sound of a bell ; Scott uses it in The Lady to- 
describe that of a harp. O. E. chimbcy cymbal. Allied to Sans. 
kunibhay agjot, a jar. 

clerk, I. 112, scholar (here). Lat. clericus which is from a 
.Greek rodi, meaning, a lot • hence those elected by lot or otherwise 
for sacred offices, clergymen. As in the Middle Ages learning was 
almost exclusively confined to the clergy, the word came to mean 
a scholar : so^lerk-Wk^ in Shakespear**scholarly. Lastly, one who- 
can write, a writer. 

* corse, iii. 129. corse is the poetic \l form of formed by- 

dropping the p. From Lat. corpusy a body. Up till Ihe 17th 
Gentry corpse or corse signified a living as well as a dead body, 
but it is now nestricted to mean the latter. Hence *'a living corse’* 
(as here) means a body appearing to be dead though alive. 

counter, i. 311., a horse’s chest. Fr. contrcy from Lat. 
contra—couy and /ra, denoting direction, as in intray extruy ultra. 

cowl, ii. 207., a monk’ hood. Lat. cucullus. 

* curfew, i. 337., a bill rung at evening as a signal for fires 
and lights to be put out—a wise precaution introduqed by the 
Normans in days when fire was the curse of the timber-built 

hdbses. From Fr. covrefeuy cover fire. 

• • . 

debate, iii. 38, used here in its old sense of strife, contest ; 
now a contest in words. O. F. debatrcy from L. Lat. de^ down, and 
baiuercy tt> bear. The old sense is found in Chaucer, “mles, both 
of pees and of debaf\ and in Elizabeth’s scornful description of 
Mary Stuart as “the daughter of debc^i' 
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dight, i. 42.f drest, furnished with harness. It is short for 
dfQhted (which is obsolete). Skeat connects it with A. S. dihtan^ to 
set in order, arrange ; borrowed from Lat. dictare^ to dictate, 
prescribe. 

dint, iii. 53, blow. The word has had three different significa¬ 
tions. Originally it meant (i) the blow itself as here and in Milton, 
‘that mortal dinf* ; hence (2) the influence of, as in Jnliuh Caesar^ 
i‘You feel the dtni of pity” ; then (3) the mark of the blow, the defii. 

dirge, iv.,, 453, funeral song, any mournful tune that accom¬ 
panies funeral rites. Contracted from dtrt/rj^ the first word of a 
solemn Latin hymn, formerly used to be sung at funerals, ^'‘Dirige 
Dominus mens, in ronspertu tuo vitam meam” - ‘Direct, O Lord 
my God, my life in Thy sight.’ 

don, ii. 299., put on. It is a contraction of do on^ as doj^ of do 
off. In O. E. do meant ‘to place’. 

drie, ii. 60, endure. The word is also written dree as in Chevy 
Chase^ “Heaving on each other while they might dree^ wjth many a 
baleful brand” ; and used transitively as in Hums and Guy Manner^ 
ing.^ ‘T kenn’d he behoved to dree his weird (endure his lot) till that 
day came.” A. S. dreog—an^ suffer. 

feudal, i. 76., adj. of feu^ a fief, i e. land held from a superior 
on condition of performing certain services. The ‘d’ i? only for 
euphony. But here the word seem<s to be used as if connected with 

(^hatred) which is ultimately traceable to the same* root as 
foe^tfind. Cf. iii. 36., “feudal hate” ; also i. 66. For meaning see * 
note ad loc. ' 

flounce, iv., 320, plaited, fringed. Lit. ‘wrinkled* from 
the forehead. The word occurs in 11 Pens.^^ “Not tricked and 
frounced as she was wont.” The modern form of the word ’is 
douncCy tjie ‘r’ being replaced by ‘1’. 

gear, v., 491., was by old writers applied to all kinds of things, 
garments, riches, armour etc. ; here plundered goods, booty. Skeat 
derives from A. S. gearo, ready. 

gramarje, iii. 140., magic. M. E. gramery^ skill m grammar, 
which was then regarded as an abstruse subject of study and all 
learning beyond the elements as magical or forbidden. The word 
‘glamour’ is a corruption of ‘gramarye^ or ‘grammar’, meaning - 
(i) grammar, (2) magic. 

gramercy, iii. 25a, thanks. Fr. grand »ierc$\ great thanks. 
Formerly ground merey as in Chaucer, “grand mercy, lord, (iud 
thank it you.” ‘ 

glamour, iii. 103., “in the legends of Scottish superstition, 
means the magic power of imposing on the eyesight of th;; specta¬ 
tor-, so that the appearance of^an object shall be totally difierent 
from the reality’’ (Scott). For Skeat’s derivation of the word see 
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above on the ‘I* in the word bein^ substituted for ‘r’ by 

<onfusion with ‘glimmer^. 

haggard, v. 382., pale, worn with loss of blood. “This word**, 
says Skeat, “should properly be spelt hagged^ that is, hag-like or 
like a withered old woman or witch. The present spelling is oft'ing 
to the erroneous belief that the word is etymologically connected 
with haggnrdy a wild hawk.” 

harness, i. 26., now the gear of horses ; once mei»*s armour as 
well, as in 1 Kings^ xxii., “A certain man drew a bow at a venture, 
and smote the king of Israel between the joints -of the httrness''' ; 
and Macbeth^ v. v. 52^ “At lest we will die with harness on our back”. 

hearse, IV. 617., tomb Properly a carriage for conveying a 
dead body to the grave, as in Cmvper^ ‘‘I saw the hearse bear the 
slow away.” Skeat thus gives the several changes in meaning the 
word has passed through : (i) a triangular harrow, (2) a triangular 
frame for lights in a church service ; (3) a frame for lights at a 
funeral ; (4 a funeral pageant ; (5) a frame on which a body was 
laid ; (6) a carriage for the dead. The older senses tire now quite 
forgotten. 

heron-shew, VI. 89., a young heron. Also written ‘heron- 
shaw’, ‘handsaw’, the last occurring in Hamlet^ “I know a hawk 
from a hsyidsaw.” 

hight, VI. 263, promised, as in Chaucet\ “thou hast him 
hight^' •There is a risk of confounding this word with ‘hight’ = is 
or was called They are really iliflTerent though from the same 
root, A. S hatan^ t(t call, or to command, which has as its past tense 
ic hoite^ I was called, and ic hekf^ I promised. 

imp, IV. 277., little demon. Formerly in a good sense, meaning 
jf scion, offspring. It now means a little devil, and when applied 
to a child, implies a disposition to evil. M. E. inip^ a^graff on a 
tree, from impen^ to graft. * 

larum,* III., 396., shortened form of alarum^ the same word 
as alarm^ call to arms. Ital. alP arme^ Lat. ad arma^ to arms. 

laud, I. 338., midnight service of the Roman church after 
nocturns (which was the first .service after midnight) and before 
primus (the first after sunrise). Lat. Inudes^ plural of /a«j, praise. 

Law. iii. 390., hifl. A. S. hlaw^ a mound ; in Scotch the 
word survives as low. 

• 

list, ii. 141., originally ‘impersonal’ as here, it listen to him ; 
but now ^‘personal’ as in V. 59. TJst in this sense, and listen.^ must 
not be confounded, as they are from two totally different roots. • 

litherlie, ii. 377, loose, disorderly, ill-mannered. Lither in 
old Eitglish meant ‘idle’, as in Mirror for Magistrates., ‘‘in his feats 
not lither”, i.e. not inactive. Scotch litherlie =\^z\\y. A. S. 
lyiher^ bad ; the original sense being ‘wicked’, ‘mischievous.* 
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lyke-wake, IV. 453, the watching of a dead body before 
burial. A. S. /2V, a body or corpse ; and wake^ wacan^ to watch, 
as in ‘‘Hereward the Wake”, i.e. the watchful. 

mass, ii. 65., the celebration of the Eucharist in the Catholic 
Chtirch. Usually said to be from the phrase ite^ uiissa est^ (^o. the 
congregation is dismissed) used at the end of the service or (as 
some suggest) at the beginning to dismiss those who were^not yet 
fully admitted into the membership of the Church : in any case the 
derivation is from Lat* missus, pp. of mittere, to send away. 

matin, i! *226, see on laud above. F'rom L. matuiinus, 
pertaining to morning. The hrst service in monastic houses after 
midnight was called Matin, 

minion, IV. 614, favourite. Fr. tni^non, a darling; cf. mig¬ 
nonette, “The mignonette of Yivian-place" {The Princess). O. H. G. 
Minna, love. 

minstrel, Int. 2., from O. Fr. menestral. Low Lat. ministralis 
a servant, retainer ; “hence applied”, says Skeat, “to the lazy tram 
of retainers who played instruments, acted as buffoons and jesters 
and the like.” It has long been a matter of dispute whether they 
were classed among the honourable or ordinary guests. Contrary 
opinions have been held by Percy and Kitson. Scott seems to 
have been of opinion that they were “high placed in hall” and 
“tuned the harp” to please royal audiences. * 

morrice^I. 156, or morris, a dance esp. on May day# It was 
so called because it was adopted from the Moors of Spain whence 
John of Gaunt introduced it into England in the reign of Edward 
III. The stage direction in Loves Labours Lost “Enter Black-a- 
fuoors with music.” A dancer in it was called a Morisco ; hence the 
old spelling, '‘Moriske - dance.’ , 

motf^ii. 125, may. “It is the piesent of the past moste, our 
must, which originally meant rather ‘may’ or ‘can’, than 'obliged.' 
It must be distinguished, however, from moughte, the old past of 
‘may.’ The word is often written ‘mote’ but the proper form is 
*mot.’ 

nether, v. 150, lower. A. S. nither, downward, a comparative 
form to be divided as ni-iker, the suffix iher being comparative as 
in o-ther, ne:\-ther. ^ 

pageant, vi, 284, show. Skeat derives the word from L. Lat. 
pagitut, a wooden platform for shows. The ‘i’ is excrescent, as 
in ‘ancient.’ 

palfrey, iv. 263, generally a lady’s riding horse. • Low Lat 

paraveredus, lit. an extra post horse, from para, extra, and veredus, 
a post horse. ^ 

patter, ii. 66, mumble rapidly. It is a frequentative of pat, 
* to strike frequently, as in ‘pattering hail.* In the sense of uttering 
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a prayer, the word is probably influenced by pater^ the first word in 
the Lord’s Prayer, Pater-noster‘. 

paynim, ii. 133, heathen. Lat. pagus^ a village ; pagaMy 
villagers who, like the heathens, or dwellers on the heath, retained 
the old superstitions long after Christianity had established itseK* in 
towns, the centres and seats of intelligence and culture. 

pile, i. 335, building. '^Lat. pila^ a ball. Then, anything 
round ; a roundish heap : esp. a regularly formed heap, as *a. pile 
.of shot’ ; then a large edifice, a mass of buildings.’' 

0 ft 

pondering, ii. 414, to weigh in the mind. Lat. ponderarcy to 
weigh, ponduSy a weight. Ponder is now intransitive and takes 
over after it. But in old writers it is often used transitively, as in 
Lady of the Lake^ “pondered refuge from his toil.” 

quaint, v. 197, odd, strange. Cotgrave derives the word from 
cointy neat, fine. Lat cognituSy well known. In early writers the 
word is regularly used in the sense of 'neat’ but now it is given to 
anything that has an odd, antique, old-fashioned appearance. 

recreant, iii. 8, cowardly. From Lat. rey back, and credere, 
trust (to the victor’s mercy) ; or rCy again and credercy believe i,e 
believe again, recant, as in mis creanty minus credens, unbeliever. 

roundelay, vi. 225, a dancing song in which the same line 
comes rdbnd again. Fr. roundelet, dim. of O. F. roundely a kind of 
ballad, a poem containing a line which comes round again. 

rout, iii. 367, a disorderly crowd. Lat. ruptOy broken. The 
word has passed through several different senses which are thus 
explained by Skeat. (i) A defeat is a breaking up of a host, a 
broken miss of flying men. (2) A small troop of men is a fragment ’ 
qr broken piece of an army ; and the word is generally nsed in 
contempt of a company in broken ranks or disorderly array. The 
phrase in disorder nearly expresses both these results. <3). A route 

was, originally, a way broken or cut* out through a wood or forest, 

• 

rue, iii. 243, grieve, be sorry for. Cf. ruthy pity. G. reuOy 
repentance. It is to be distinguished from ruey a plant. 

Rune, vi. 332, the peculiar alphabet of the Norse people, 
consisting of sixteen letters or characters, the origin of which is lost 
in the remotest antiqiiit]^. The signification of the word seems to 
allude to the fact that originally only a few were acquainted with the 
use of these marks, and also that they were mostly applied to secret 
tricks, witchcraft, and enchantments. Skeat derives the word 
trom M. E. runey counsel; A S. ruUy a rune, mystery, secret con¬ 
ference, Whisper. Original sense ‘whisper’ or murmur, henpe a 
mystery, lastly an incised character, because writing was a secret 
known^o few.” 

Saga, vi. 335, mythical tales of Norse heroes. The word is 
by derivation connected with sa^ and saw (e. g. wise saws and * 
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modern instances.” Shakespeare) ; old English becoming 
as, for instance in day from A. S. daeg. 

* scaur, i. 131, scar. Lit. what is cut off or sheared. The word 
is thus more properly applied to isolated rocks in the sea, 1?.^., the 
skerfies of Orkney. 

secure, v. 179. Lat. sine, without, and at/a, care. sine¬ 
cure, sure. Almost no diflference is now made in the sense of the 
words ‘secure' and ‘safe’ ; but formerly, ‘secure’ meant ‘freedom 
from the fear of danger’ and 'safe’ from the danger itself. Cf. Shakes¬ 
peare, ^'Security 13 mortal’s chiefest enemy”; and lien jonson, “Man 
may securely sin but safely never.” 

seneschal, iii. 341., a steward. O.K. seneschal, from Gothic 
sins^ old, and skalks., a servant. Lit. the old or chief servant of a 
household. 

spell, i. 3, incantation. The word has two meanings: (i) 
word or tidings, as in good sfell, good news, corrupted into ^W-spell, 
/.'W-spel ; and (2) a form of magic words (as here . It is piobably the 
same word as (to) ‘spell’ the letters of a word, and spell, a turn of 
work. 

squire, i. 9., or esquire. Lit. jr^zV/r/-bearer from O. F. escuyet\ 
Low Lat. scutariu.'i, the bearer of the scutum or shield. The French 
find it inconviment to pronounce se and therefore prefix ‘e ; there 
being no such difficulty with Englishmen, the ‘e’ is dropped At 12 
a well born boy became a fag^e to a knight; at 14 he became a 
squire . and at 21, he might himself become a knight. * 

stalwart, iv. 145, strong. From AS. staclUQorih^ steal worthy. 
“The original sense seems to have been ‘good at stealing^ as applied 
to troops, hence stout, biave, w'ith reference to securing plunder” 
(Skeat). ^ 

stanch, i. 66. From It stagnare., (Lat. stagnuw, standing water), 
to stop the«fiow' of anything, esp. of blood from a wound. In O. E. 
the word meant ‘quenching a fird.’ 

talisman, vi. a spell. From Arab, tilsaman., pt of tilsam^ 
a magical image. The Arab word is traced to a Greek root, meaning 
‘a mystery.’ 

tryst, ii. 392, or /;*/, an appointed meeting at a particular 
place. So to keepto break tryst. Allied 10 tiust, 11 ue, truth, 
troth. It is generally used in poetry for a mfeting between lovers. 

uncout^, vi. 335, rude. The original sense is unknown, from 
A.S. un^ not ; and cuih, known, pp. of cunnan, to know ; hence,^ 
strange, odd. , ^ 

arebiu, iii. 275. The original sense of the word was ‘hedgehog’ 
as in The Tempest.^ i. 2. 326, where Prospero threatens Caliban that 
urchins shall prick him and pinch him all night long ; hence, go¬ 
blin, imp, small child ; it being ^upposed that some imps took a 
’ hedgehog’s shape. 
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Vilde, iii. 157, the old form of 'vile’. So in Spenser, ‘ pleasures 
vild^* ; and The Tewpeat, “tliy vt/d race.” Johnson spells it ‘viled’, as 
if from to vile’ (revile) but it seems to have been formed from 
mistaken analogy with wi/d. 

volley, iv. 21, flight of shot fired from many guns at dhce. 
From Fr. vo/ee^ a flight ; l.at. volare^ to fly. 

wassel, V. 121, revelry. Lit. ‘be hale,’ i.e, ‘your good health’ ; 

A.S. ‘waes hael I’ to which the answer was ‘drinc hael’, i.e. I drink 
your good health. It was an expression of good vjrishes among the 
old Norsemen. The word is more commonly spelt ‘wassail.’ 

ween, n. 334, expect. M E. wenen^ A, S. ivenan^ to imagine. 
The noun wen meant expectation ; originally ‘a striving after.’ 

well-a-day, Int. 9, an exclamation of sorrow. A. S. wa la wa^ 
lit. woe ! lo ! woe \ Early misunderstood and turned into ‘well away’, 
and even into ‘welladay’ which occurs in Merry IVives, iii. 3. 106. 

whit, li., 366, a bit, a little. A.S. w/hl, the h being misplaced. 
It is the same word as wight (see below), a person, a thing, a bit. 

wight, i. 6, see tabove. The same word as the modern wh/l. 
'J’he word ‘wight’ in I. 36 is different, meaning strong. M.E. wight^ 
vali ml. From Ice!., vigf\ fit for war; vig^ A. .S. wig^ war. Lat viv- 
us. Allied also to victor. (T. Murtnion^ “for one hour of Wallace 
wi^ht." * 

wistful, Int. 29, eager The history of the word shows it to 
be a substitution for which is from wish^ with suffix/«/. 

Ilut It was once con^u.sed with wistly^ a word used by .Shakespeare in 
place of M. iE. certainly, verily, exactly, formerly a common 

word 

• wizard, ii. 139., tnagician. The original sense of the word, ‘a, 
wise man’, is now obsolete. O. F. ivischard.^ Icel, vizk r, clever, 
sagacious, with the intensive suflfix rtr^" hard, strong, conUrmed. now 
generally used in a bad sense as in dot-ard., drunk-ard^ buz>ard^ etc. 

yore, tv. 595, former times. A.S. lit. ‘of years’, ‘during 

years’ ; orig. genetive plural of f^ear (whence alsoj^^; ). It is a com¬ 
mon poetical word. 



EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

t 

General. 

•• 

1. Tell the story of the Lay. j 

2. Say 9 word about its origin. 

3. Give the date of the tale. And show that the manners 
described in it &re.true of the time when the plot is laid. 

4. Deduce from the story, the time of action comprised in it. 

5. What was the origin of the Goblin Page ? Was the intro¬ 
duction of the Dwarf an after-thought 'f What purpose is served 
by his introduction in the poem ? Can he be called an excrescence ? 

6. Write on the supernaturnl element in the poem. Is it 
essential fur the main purposes of the story ? 

7. What seem to you to be the merits and defects of the Lay ? 

8. Scott professes to describe in the Lay the manners and 
customs of the ancient border life. Is the picture true to life ? 

9. Why and with what end is magic introduced in the Lay ? 

10. Describe, from what can be gathered from the Lay., (a) the 
custom of l$ranksome Castle, (^) the usual incidents in the life of 
a moss-trooper, (c) the particular incident of the Warden Raid under 
Lord Dacre and Lord Howard from the time it grossed the Border 
up to the conclusion of the truce before Branksoifte Castle. 

11. Describe in your own words a Scottish feudal Tastle under 
the heads (a) the structure of the castle itself, (d] its household, 
(c) the life of its occupants in times of truce, prepafatious whed 
a Border rgiid was announced. 

12. Explain the mystic words “lost” and “found” put into the 

mouth of the Goblin. * 

13. Draw in your own words a graphic picture of the old 
Minstrel as he is found in the Lay. 

14. Write briefly on the character of each of the following :— 
the Ladye . the Boy ; Margaret; Deloraine^ Lord Cranstoun ; the 
Goblin Page ; Lords Dacre and Howard. 

15. Refer to passages where there are allusions to Henry VIII 

and the Reformation. , 

16. What personal reminiscences of Scott do you* notice in 
the Lay ? 

17. Does Scott anywhere refer to his own poetical trapping in 
the Jjxy ? Give a summary of the lines. 

18. Give a note on the metre and language of the Lay, 
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19. Scan any four lines that you happen to remember in the 
Lay^ and point out the metrical peculiarity, if any. 

20. What is meant by the “machinery” of a poem ? Write 
upon the machinery of the Lay. 

21. “The Lay is noted for its descriptions’’ Illustrate by 
quotations. 


INTRODUCTION. 

• • 

I. What purposes is the introduction meant to serve in relation 
to the story ? 

, 2. What seem to you to have been the condition of minstrels 
and minstrelsy at the time when the story opens ? 

3. When do you infer the last minstrel lived ? What account 
of himself does he give in the Lay ? 

4. What remark is Pitt said to have made on the Introduction r 

5. Who is the “Pitying Duchess” of the Introduction ? Say a 
word about her. 

6. Explain the allusions in ;— 

A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne. 

1^) The bigots of the iron time. 

(c) Had wept o'er Monmonth’s bloody tomb. 

(</) A braver ne’er to battle rode. 

le) He had played it to Charles the Good, When he kept 
Court in Holyrood. 

7. Explain— 

LL. 41-44 68-70 ; 73 74 ; 89-90 ; 91-98. * 

8 Giv,e the meanings of— 

the unpremeditated lay ; the iron door ; the room of 

state ; the ease.please ; churls ; Holyrood an uncertain 

warbling ; the measure wild ; age’s frost ; cadence. 

9. Write philological notes on— 
bovver ; wistful, anon. 

Canto I. * 

1. What picture do you form from the description of l^rank 
some Castle—^or the internal and external condition of life in the 
border in the days of border feuds ? 

2. Sketch the conversation between the Mountain-Spirit and 

the River-Spirit. • 
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3. What do you understand by Scott’s “subtle aroma of place- 
names” ? Illustrate. 

f 

4. How came about the feud between the Scolts and the 
Carrs ? 

5. What references are there in this canto to— 

magic ; the great Hear • Barnhill ; James I. king of Scdtiand. 

6. Who ns referred to in this canto as the “sad swain” ? And 
in what connection ? 

« f 

7. What traits in the character of the following personages 
develope in this canto ? 

The Ladye ; the Boy Margaret; and William of Deloraine. 

8. Describe William’s night-journey. 

9. (iive the meanings of 

Jesu Maria ; idlesse the forest race ; mettle ; Jed wood axe ; 
merry Carlisle ; stanch the death-feud ; the mortal jar ; the havoc 
of the feudal war ; And if ; the viewless forms of .air : Lord David’s 
tower ; ban-dogs ; moss-trooper ; mimi-foray. the fated hour ; St. 
Michael’s night ; the cross, of bloody red ; the Peel of Coldiland ; 
Druid shades ; the Roman way ; the march-man ; the dark Abbaye ; 
curfew. 

$. 

10. Explain- LL. 61-64 ! 118-21 ; 156-59 ; 170-175 • 205-8 ; 

223-6 ; 257-8 ; 293-7 ; 322-30 ; 339-42. 

11. Write philological notes on - clerk, scaur, influence, lorn, 
barded ; lands spell, wight, harness, dight, feudal 

Canto II. 

1. Give, after Scott, a description of Melrose Abliey in the' 
moonlight, f 

2. (live a note on Michael Scott. 

3. Describe how the magic book was rescued from his grave. 

4. What do you learn about the past life of the Abbott of 
Melrose ? 

5. What do you infer from the following lines about the origin 

of the Lay ? * 

I cannot tell how the truth may be, 

I say the tale as ’twas said to me. 

6. What references are there in this canto to— ' 

» (i) The Aurora Boreali.s. 

{2) The power of magic, 

7. Where did Scott get the idea of the (lohlin Page ?' What 
traits of his character develope, in this canto? How came he to 
associate himself with Lord Cranstoun ? 
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8. Describe ihe interview beween Cranstoun and Margaret at 
the end of this canto. 

9. Give the meanings of— 

shafted oriel; cold light’s uncertain shower ; st. David’s ruined 
pile ; barred aventayle ; Si. Mary’s aisle, the treasure of the toinb ; 
to patter an Ave Mary; a Border foray ; Paynitn countries ; his 
patron’s cross ; the eternal doom ; heavens own blessed light; his 
Book of Might. sweet St. John ; the convent ; his hardihood ; the 
Carter ; don her.kirtle ; a meeting tale ; The Baron’s Dwarf ; this 
elfin shape ; All between Home and Hermitage y Mary chaple of 
the Lowes ; our Lady’s 1 ike ; the blood of Velez’ scorched wine. 

10. Explain the allusions in— 

LL. 27-30; 107-110; 124-6; 130; 144-6; 184-5; 3*2-3; 

390-402 ; 405. 

11. Explain—LL. 3-4 ; 9-12 ; 82-3 ; 86-93 5 98-104 ; 113-120 ; 
214-6 ; 260-1 : 341 ; 431 ; 433. 

12. Write philological notes on—whit, arch, I’.therlie, An, atone, 
drie, aloof, listed, ween. 

Canto III. 

1. (live a summary of Scott’s lines on /ove. 

2. Describe the encounter between Deloraine and Cranstoun. 

3. Describe the subsequent conduct of the Goblin Page. 

4. Describe hjs pranks in Bransome Castle. 

5. What references are there in this canto to— 

'I'he cure by sympathy ; the Regent Mary of Scotland ; 

6. Give after Scott, a description of the gathering of the clans 
in times of border feuds. 

7. (live the meanings of ;— ‘2 

Jack, acton, saddle fast, girthing, glamour mighti a sheeling, 
the living corse, the wildered child, a bale of fire, the need-fire, 
high Dunedin, the larum-peal, keep, black-mail. 

8. P2xplaiii the allusions in—97-8 ; 294-6. 

9. Explain :— 

11-17 ; 250.1 ; 256-7 ; 321-5 ; 385-92. 

10 Write philological notes on • 

* Becreant, pondering, don, whit debate, career, mot, 
gramaryw, vilde. 

Canto IV. 

1.*^ Describe how the Scotts came into possession, of the valley 
of Eskdale. 1 
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2. Describe the composition of the English army, nnd its 
advance upon Branksome. 

* 3. Give the substance of the Senschal’s address to the English 
army, and the ladye's reply to the answer given by the English 
leaders to the Seneschal's address. 

4. What were the terms of the duel arranged between Mus- 

grave and Deloraine. ^ 

5. Who “was “Rattling Roaring willie” ? What reference is 
made to him in ^his canto ? 

6. Write briefly upon :— 

Watt Tinlinn : Thirslestane. 

7. Describe what Tinlinn's adventure with the Goblin. 

8. (i) How came Thirlestane to get his motto of “Ready, aye 
ready”? 

(2) Why is Deloraine called “good at need” v What sort 
of an epithet is this ? Give illustrations. 

(3) When was Deloraine dubbed a knight ? 

(4) Say how the Dacres came to have the family title. 

9. Give the meanings of :— 

Conquering Graeme, last St. Barnabright, the gate-^'ord, a 
Warden-laid, Billhope stag, last Eastern’s night, the galliard, ol 
herot, a cast of hawks, his merry men, Haugh, a Scottisli mile, 
The Almayn, The kendal archers, the lion-dawn guns, morsing- 
horns, songs of Teutonic fueds ; Lord Howard’s cnivalry ; a witch’s 
cauldron ; a peeled willow wand ; Gilsland brand* the lion 
argent, a flemens-frith, march-treason pain, last St. Cuthbert’s ; 
even, warrison, emprise, a gray goose shart, we.apon-sehaw, the* 
blanche lioi^ the jovial harper, Jedwood Air. My jealousy of song. 

10. Explain the allusions in :— 

17-20 ; Belted Will Howard ; 7.7, 10819 ; 13 *» t*40 ; 229 ; 

251 ; 306-7 ; 334-5 ; 442-6 ; 493*5 i 524*5 ; 547 * 8 , 572-4 : 580 ; 587-90' 

11. Explain :— 

7-10 ; 11-16; 123-24 ; 3*5; 381-2 ; 451-4 ; 549*5-2 610-15 : 6194- 

12. Write philological notes on hag, iftorion, curfew, bound 

trow, mickle, imps, frounce, swith, wight. 

« ' 

Canto V. * 

i! Sketch the beautiful lines in which Scott refers to the mourn¬ 
ing of Nature foe. the death'of poets. , 

2, Describe Cranstoun's meeting with Margaret on the eve of 
♦the duel. * 
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3. Describe the duel. 

4. Say how Lord Howard come to have his name of "Helted 
Will" ? 

. s- pescribe the course of events from the end of the duel to 
•the marriage of Margaret and Cranstoun. ' 

‘ 6. Write a note on border hospitality. 

7. Give the substance of Scott’s lines on “true lov^” 

8 'Give a summary of the lines in which Deloraine mourns, 
the death df Musgrave after the duel. '' 

9. Reproduce, if you can the Minstrel’s Musical representa¬ 
tion of thefuneral march. 

10. Give the meanings of rails, Middle Marches, The bloody 
heart. The seven spears of Wedder-burns, the crest of old Dunbar, 
the jolly bowl, draughts, the dark profound, port, they gan to reckon 
kin and rent, Flemish ruff, Poland, far, His Biboa blade by 
Marchmen felt, wimple scathe, ghostly comfort, bowning his 
flowing poesy. 

11. Explain the allusions in:—56-8; 121-3; *^5 i 345 * 7 : 
407-10.479-82. 

12. fxplain 7-12 ; 1320; 21-4; 25-8, 29*36; 118-20; 
129-32 ; I9I-3 ; 209-14; 217-22; 223-6 ; 292-3; 411-13; 462-6; 
41^-92 ;« 5 * 6 - 23 - 

13. Write Philological Notes on :— 

Wassel |ecure,*bootless, wraith. 

• * •* Canto VI. 

• 

1. Quote or reproduce Scott’s lines on love of country* 

2. Give^a note on the origin of the name Buccleuch. 

3. Describe the pranks of the Goblin Page during the feast in 
Branksome Castle. 

4. Give the substance of the songs sung by Fitztraver and 
Harold. 

5. Who is Harold? Describe the poetic training that he had 

reeeived. « 

• 6. What was the fate of the Goblin Page ? 

7. Describe the pilgrimage of the Scottish chieftains to Melrose 

Abbey, also the penances they underwent. * 

8. •Write, in your own English, the story of lovely Rosabelle. 

9. Describe the last days of th^ Minstrel. 
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10. fiive the meanings of— 

Caledonia, the jovial priests of mirth and war, Me lists nut, 
(:wches, miniver, the Gorgeous festival, the boar-head garnishff* 
biave, psaltery, sewers, lyme-dog, a cologne blade, lordly seller, the 
Land De.bateable, the beeves, the name of Geraldine, All-Souls’ e 'e, 
tablet eburnine. Saga’s rhyme uncouth, the Water sprite, the gifted* 
Seer, the ring they ride, caverned Hawthornden, sacristy, chaptlle, 
.our Ladye of the Isle, seapular, the hymn of intercession, the high 
trump. 

11. Kxphiia the allusions in— 

68 I2I-2; 154-5 ; 225-8 ; 229-30; 238 ; 244*7 ; 259 62 ; 302-5 

324-29 ; 330-33 ; 336-45 ; 376 7 ! 400-1 ; 454-5. 

12. Explain— 7-16 ; 21-3 ; 30-6 ; 69-72 ; 93-4 ; 23i«4 ; 271-4 : 
293-6 ; 297-301 ; 3*0-15 ; 316.7 ; 350-1 ; 508 13 ; 519-21- 

13. Write philological notes on - hight, Runic ; unearth. 








